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Bt  Tbkib  Sixckkz  Feiind  akd  Well-Wishsk, 
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MY  REASOSS  TO  TBE  KIND  AND  ALMOST  GENTLE  READER 

■WHY 

I  DON'T  HAVE  NO  PREFACE  TO  THIS  BOOK. 

Mt  companion,  Joaiah,  knew  that  mj  book  was  all 
finished  and  completed,  and  bo  one  lovely  day  about 
half  past  four,  p.  M.  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  eee  me 
walk  with  a  firm  and  even  step  np  to  the  mantletry 
piece  and  take  down  my  bottle  of  ink  and  my  steel 
mounted  pen,  he  says  to  me : 

"  What  are  you  goin'  to  writin'  on  now,  Samantha  ? " 

Says  1  mildly,  "  1  thought  I'd  lay  to  and  write  a 
preface  to  my  book,  Josiah.  I  thought  I'd  tell  'era 
that  I  had  wrote  it  all  down  about  yon  and  I  goin'  on 
a  tower  to  Filadelfy  village  to  see  the  Sentinel." 

"  I  guess  after  you  have  wrote  it  all  out  in  black 
ink  in  a  book,  about  our  goin'  to  the  Sentimental, 
folks  that  read  it  will  find  out  we  have  been  there, 
without  your  writia'  a  preface  to  tell  'em  of  it.  They 
will  unless  they  are  dumb  fools." 

He  snapped  out  moful  snappish.  I  couldn't  think 
what  ailed  him,  and  says  I  firmly : 

"  Stop  swearin'  instantly  and  to  once,  Josiah  Allen  ! " 
And  I  added  again  in  mild  axents:  "  I  guess  Ptl  lay 
to  and  write  my  preface,  Josiah ;  you  know  there  has 
got  to  be  one." 

"  Why  has  thsre  got  to  be  one  1 " 

Oh  I  how  fractions  and  sharp  that  "  why  "  was.  1 
DOver  lee  a  sharper,  more  worrisome  "  why  "  in  m-j 
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hull  life  tlian  that  "  why  "  was.  But  I  kep*  cool,  and 
says  1  in  calm  tones ; 

"  Because  there  has ;  Jolka  always  have  prefaces, 
Josialu" 

"What  makes  'em  have  'em  ?  there's  the  dumb  of 
it.     What  makes  'em  ?  " 

Says  I  mekanically, — for  a  etiddy  follerin'  of  duty 
has  made  reprovin'  my  pardner  in  times  of  need,  a 
second  or  third  nature  to  me — "  stop  ewearin'  to  once, 
Josiah  Allen !  Tliey  have  piefaces,  Josiah,  because" — 
again  I  paused  half  a  momeiitin  deep  thought — "  they 
have  'em,  because  they  do  liave  'em,  tliat's  why  " 

But  even  this  plain  and  almost  lucid  statement 
didn't  seem  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  kep'  a  arguin'  and 
sayin',— "  I'd  be  hanged  if  I'd  have  'em,"  and  so  on 
and  60  4th.     And  I  argued  back  again.     Says  I: 

"  You  know  folks  are  urged  to  publish  books  time 
and  again,  that  wouldn't  have  had  no  idee  of  doiii'  it 
if  they  had  been  let  alone."  Says  I, — "You  know 
after  they  git  tlicir  books  all  finished,  they  hang  back 
and  hate  to  liave 'em  published;  hate  to,  like  dogs; 
and  are  urged  out  of  their  way  by  relatives  and 
friendSj  and  liave  to  give  up,  and  have  'em  published. 
They  naturally  want  to  tell  the  Public  how  it  is,  and 
that  these  things  arc  so." 

"Oh  wall,"  says  be,  "if  the  Public  is  any  like  me, 
ke'd  rutber  hear  tlie  urgin'  himself  than  to  hear  the 
antbor  tell  on  it.  What  did  they  break  their  backs 
for  a  writin'  fourteen  or  fifteen  Iiundred  jiagcs  if  they 
laid  ont  to  liang  b;ick  in  the  end.  If  they  found 
their  books  all  wrote  out,  a  growin'  on  huckleberry 
bushes,  or  eewcumber  vines,  there  would  be  some 
sense  in  talkin'  about  urgin'  'em  out  of  their  way," 

And  be  sot  his  head  on  one  side,  and  looked  op  at 
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the  ceilin'  with  s  dretful  ehrewd  look  onto  hii  faoe, 
and  -went  to  kinder  wliistlin'.  I  can't  bear  hintin', 
and  never  eould,  I  always  despised  hinters.  And  I 
says  in  almost  culd  tones,  says  I : 

"  Don't  you  believe  they  was  urged,  Josiah  Allen  ?  " 

"  I  haint  said  they  wuzn't,  or  they  lous,  I  said  I 
had  ruther  see  the  hangiii'  back,  and  hear  the  urgin* 
than  to  hear  of  it  by-tbe-by,  in  prefaces  and  things. 
T/iafs  what  I  said." 

But  again  that  awful  shrewd  look  come  onto  his 
face,  and  again  he  sot  his  head  on  one  side  and  kinder 
went  to  wbistlin';  no  particular  tune,  but  jest  a  plain 
sort  of  a  promiscous  whistle.  But  I  kep'  consider- 
able cool,  and  says  I: 

"  Folks  may  be  real  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
have  wrote,  and  want  to  sort  o'  apoligise,  and  run  it 
down  kinder." 

Says  Josiali, — "  If  folks  don't  write  the  best  they 
know  how  to,  it  is  a  insult  to  the  Public,  and  ort  to  be 
took  by  him  as  one." 

"That  is  so,  Josiah,"  says  I.  "I  always  thought 
so.  But  writers  may  try  to  do  the  very  best  they  can  ; 
tlieir  minds  may  be  well  stabled,  and  their  principles 
foundered  on  a  rock  ;  their  motives  as  sonnd  as  brnss, 
and  soarin'  and  high-toned  as  anything  can  be,  and 
still  at  the  same  time,  they  may  have  a  reaiizin'  sense 
that  in  spite  of  all  their  pains,  there  is  faults  in  the 
book  ;  lots  of  faults.  And  they  may  "  says  I,  "  feel  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  tell  the  Public  of  these  faults.  Tliey 
may  think  it  ia  wrong  to  conceal 'em,  and  the  right 
way  is  to  come  out  nobly  and  tell  the  Public  of  'em." 

"  Oh  I  wall  I  "  says  Josiah,  "  if  that  h  what  you  are 
goin'  to  write  a  preface  for,  yqii  may  sot  your  heart 
at  rest  about  it.     Anybody  that  reads  your  book  will 
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find  ont  the  faults  in  it  for  themeelves,  withont  jonr 
tellin'  'em  of  'em  in  &  preface,  or  sayin'  a  word  to 
help  'em  on  in  the  search.  Don't  you  go  to  worryin' 
about  that,  Samantha ;  folks  will  see  the  faults  jest  as 
easy ;  wont  have  to  put  on  no  specks  nor  nothio'  to 
find  'em  ;  such  things  can't  be  hid." 

My  companion  meant  to  chirk  me  up  and  comfort 
me.  His  will  was  good,  but  somehow,  I  s'pose  I 
didn't  look  so  chirked  up  and  happy  as  he  thought 
I  ort  to,  and  so  to  prove  his  words,  and  encourage  me 
Btill  more,  he  went  on  and  told  a  story  . 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  hoy  that  was  most  a  fool, 
and  when  he  sot  out  for  his  first  party,  his  father 
charged  him  not  to  say  a  word,  or  they  would  find 
him  out.  He  sot  perfectly  speechless  for  raore'n 
an  hour,  wouldn't  answer  back  a  word  they  said  to 
him,  till  they  begun  to  call  him  a  fool  right  to  his 
face.  And  then  he  opened  his  mouth  for  the  first 
time,  and  hollered  to  his  father, — '  Father !  &ther ! 
they've  found  me  out.'  " 

Josiali  is  a  great  case  to  tell  stories.  He  takes  all 
the  most  high-toned  and  popular  almanacs  of  the  day, 
and  reads  'em  clear  through.  He  says  he  "  will  read 
'em,  every  one  of  'em,  from  beginnin'  to  Finy." 
He  is  fond  of  tellin'  me  anecdotes.  And  is  also  fond 
of  tragedies — he  reads  theWorld  stiddy.  And  I  al- 
ways make  a  practice  of  smilin'  or  groanin'  at  'em  as 
the  case  may  be.  (I  sot  out  in  married  life  with  a 
firm  determination  to  do  my  duty  by  this  man.) 
Bat  now,  though  I  smiled  a  very  little,  there  was 
Bunthin'  in  the  story,  or  the  thoughts  and  forebodin'a 
the  story  waked  up  in  me,  that  made  my  heart  sink 
from — I  should  judge  from  a  oarelesB  estimate — an 
inch,  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters.     X  didn't  make 
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my  feeliii'g  known,  however;  pnttin'  my  beet  foot 
forred  has  been  my  practice  for  years,  and  ray  tlieine. 
And  my  pardner  went  on  in  a  real  chirk  tone : 

"Ton  see  Samantha,  jest  how  it  is.  You  see  there 
haint  no  kind  o'  need  of  your  writin'  any  preface." 

I  was  almost  lost  in  sad  and  mournful  thought,  but 
1  answered  dreamily  that  "I  guessed  I'd  write  one, as 
I  had  seemed  to  sort  o'  lay  out  and  calculate  to." 

Then  my  companion  come  out  plain,  and  told  me 
his  mind,  which  if  he  had  done  in  the  first  place, 
would  have  saved  breath  and  argument.     Says  he : 

'■'  I  Aate  prefaces.  I  hate  'em  with  almost  a  perfect 
hatred."  And  says  he  with  a  still  more  gloomy  und 
morbid  look, — "  I  have  been  hurt  too  much  by  pre- 
faces to  take  to  'em,  and  foller  'em  up." 

*'  Hurt  by  'em  ? "  says  I. 

"Yes,"  says  he  firmly.  "That  other  preface  of 
your'n  hurt  mc  as  much  as  7  cents  in  the  eyes  of  tlie 
oommunity  It  was  probable  more'n  that  damage  to 
me.  I  wouldn't" — says  he,  with  as  bitter  a  look  onto 
him  as  I  ever  see, — "  have  had  it  got  out  that  I  had 
the  Night  Mair,  for  a  silver  3  cent  piece." 

"Why,"  says  I  mildly,  "it  wasn't  nothin'  ag'inst 
your  character,  Josiah." 

"  Oh  no !  "  says  he  in  a  sarcastic  tone.  "  You 
would  want  it  talked  over  in  prefaces  and  round, 
wouldn't  you,  that  you  had  the  Night  Mair,  and 
pranced  round  in  your  sleep  ? " 

"I  never  mentioned  the  word  prance,"  says  I  mild- 
Jy,  but  firmly,  '^ never" 

"  Oh  wall,"  says  he,  "  it  is  all  the  same  thing." 

"  No  it  haint,"  says  I  firmly.     "  No  it  haint." 

"  Wall,"  flaya  he,  "  you  know  jest  how  storiea  grow 
by  tellin'.    And  by  the  time  it  got  to  New  York,— I 
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dare  persume  to  say  before  it  got  to  that  village, — tb,e 
Btory  run  tliat  I  pranced  round,  and  was  wild  as  a  hen- 
linwk.  1  liave  hated  prefaces  ever  Benee,  and  dmther 
give  half  a  cent  than  to  have  vou  write  another  one." 

"Don't  go  beyond  your  means  a  tryin'  to  bribe 
me,"  says  I,  in  a  almost  dry  tone.  Josiali  is  honest  as 
a  pnlpit,  but  chise,  nearly  tight.  After  a  moment's 
tiionght,  I  eays, — "  If  yon  feel  like  that  about  it, 
Josiah,  I  wont  have  no  preface  in  this  book." 

"  Wall,"  says  he,  "it  would  take  a  load  offen  my 
mind  if  you  wouldn't."  And  he  added  in  cheerful 
and  tender  tones, — "  Shan't  I  start  np  tlie  fire  for  you, 
Saniantha,  and  hang  onto  the  teakettle?" 

I  told  him  he  might,  and  then  I  rose  np  and  put  my 
bottle  of  ink  on  to  the  niantletry  piece,  and  sot  the 
table  for  supper.  And  this — generous  and  likely 
reader  tliongh  I  tliink  a  sight  on  yon,  and  would 
l)ave  been  glad  of  the  chance  to  have  told  you  so  in 
a  lawful  way — is  jest  the  reason  why  I  have  deuied 
myself  that  privilege  and  don't  have  no  preface  to 
this  book.  Further  explanations  are  unnecessary. 
To  the  diseernin'  mind  m}'  reasons  are  patented,  for 
such  well  know  that  a  husband's  wishes  to  a  fond  wife, 
are  almost  like  takin'  the  law  to  her.  And  knowin' 
this,  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  kindly  overlook  ite 
loss.  You  will  not  call  me  shiftless,  nor  yet  slack. 
You  will  heed  not  the  dark  report  that  may  be  started 
up  that  I  was  short  on  it  for  prefaces,  or  entirely  run 
out  of  'em,  and  couldn't  get  holt  of  one.  You  will 
believe  not  that  tale,  knowin'  it  false  and  also  nntrn^. 
You  will  regard  its  absence  kindly  and  even  tenderly, 
thinkin'  that  what  is  my  lose  is  your  gain ;  thinkin' 
that  it  is  a  delicate  and  self-Bacrificin'  token  of  a  wif«'g 
•IraOBt  wrapped  devotion  to  a  Josiah. 
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THE    JONESVILLE    DEBATIN'-SCHOOL 


IT  waa  to  the  Joneeville  Debatin'-School,  that  we 
first  thought  on't.  It  was  there  that  Josiah  and 
me  made  up  our  2  minds  to  go  to  Filadelfy  village 
to  see  the  Sentinal.  They've  had  Debatiii'-schoola  to 
Jonesville  this  winter,  and  as  I  was  the  only  literary 
woman  worth  mentionin',  they  made  a  great  pint  of 
bavin'  me  attend  to  'em.  I  say  the  only  literary 
woman, — Betsey  Bobbet  Slimpeey  havin'  to  work  out 
80  much  that  she  haft  entirely  left  off  writin'  poetry. 
She  Bays  she  can't  go  out  washin',  and  cleanin'  house, 
and  makin*  soap,  and  write  poetry  at  the  same  time, 
worth  a  cent.  They  have  a  awful  hard  time  to  git 
•long.  They  both  work  out  by  the  day,  and  they  say 
thu  she  has  had  to  sell  her  tow  frizzles  and  coraeleun 
ring;,  and  lots  of  her  other  nice  things  that  she  had  to 
ettch  her  hosband  with,  in  order  to  git  along.  How- 
mtnerer,  I  don't  kruno  this ;  you  can  hear  anythinq, 
inch  a  Ijia'  time,  now-a-dajs — aa  I  told  Josiah,  tho 
(Ml4r  '^. '  He  ttjt  to  me,  aaya  he : 
19 
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BETSErr  8LIHPSET.  Ami  BOBBIT. 


"  I  won't  believe  tmythingt  Samantha,  till  I  tee  it 
with  my  own  eyes." 

And  Bays  I, — "/  wont  believe  auytting,  Josiah 
Allen,  till  I  have  got  bolt  of  it."  Says  I,  "  mists  and 
black  arts  are  liable  to  be  cast  before  yonr  eyes ;  but 
if  yon  lay  holt  of  anything  with  yonr  two  hands,  yon 
are  pretty  certain  it  is  there." 

Never  bavin'  laid  bolt  of  her  tow  cnrls  and  other 
ornaments,  as  they  was  bein'  sold,  I  don't  tell  it  for 
certain  truth,  but  only  what  I  have  beam  ;  but  that 
they  have  a  dretful  bard  time  on't  to  git  along,  that 
I  know. 

Besides  poverty,  the  horrors  lay  holt  of  Slimpaey 
the  worst  kind.  They  shake  him  as  a  dog  shakes  a 
chipmunk.  "When  be  lived  with  bis  first  wife  he 
didn't  have  'em  more'n  a  few  times  a  month,  or  so ; 
but  now  he  has  'em  every  day,  stiddy,  right  along.  He 
yells  at  Betsey ;  goes  to  bed  with  bis  boots  on ;  throws 
his  hat  at  her,  boUers,  and  keeps  a  actin'.  He  drinka, 
too,  when  he  can  git  anything  to  drink..  He  says  he 
drinks  to  forget  his  trouble ;  but  what  a  simple  move 
that  is,  for  when  be  gits  over  it,  there  bis  trouble  ia, 
right  before  his  eyes.  There  Betsey  stands.  Trouble 
is  as  black  and  troublesome  again  looked  at  through 
the  glass,  and  topers  6nd  that  it  is ;  for  they  have  the 
old  trouble,  all  the  same,  besides  sbame  and  disgnwe, 
and  bodily  mination. 

Conaiderin'  what  a  dretful  bard  time  Betaej  hai,  it 
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THE  DIGNITT  OP  MAHBIAGE.  21 

would  seem  to  a  bystander  to  calmly  think  on't,  that 
she  didn't  gtt  much 
of  any  comfort  from 
lier  marriage,  except 
the  dignity  she  told 
me  of  the  other  night, 
wilh  lier  own  tongue 
as  she  was  goin'  home 
from  washin',  at  Miss 
G  o  w  d  e  y'a.  (Miss 
Gowdey  had  a  felon 
and  was  disabled.) 
She  had  on  a  old 
hood,  and  one  of  her 
husband's  old  coats 
with  brass  buttons — 
for  it  was  a  rainin' 
and  she  didn't  care 
for  looks.  She  was 
all  drabbled  up,  and 
looked  tired  enough 
to  sink.  She  had  a 
piece  of  pork  to  pay 
her  for  her  washin', 
and  a  piller-case  about 
half  full  of  the  second 
BOrt  of  flour  a  carry- 
in'  along,  that  Mias  Gowdey  had  give  her;  and  as  1 
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22  THE  "  CBEATION  SEAHCHiN'  BOCIETT." 

happened  to  be  a  etandin'  in  the  front  door  a  look- 
in'  for  my  companion,  Josiah,  —  who  had  gone  to 
Joneaville  to  mill— we  got  to  talkin'  about  one  thing 
and  another,  and  she  up  and  told  me  that  she  wouldn't 
part  with  the  dignity  she  got  by  marryin',  for  25 
cents,  much  as  she  needed  money  Though  she  said 
it  was  a  worse  trial  tlian  anybody  had  any  idee  of, 
for  her  to  give  up  writin'  poetry. 

So,  as  I  was  a  sayin',  bein'  the  only  literary  woman 
of  any  account  in  Jonesville,  they  made  a  great 
haudlin'  of  haviu'  me  present  at  their  meetin's,  or  at 
least,  some  of  'em  did.  Though  as  I  will  state  and 
explain,  the  great  question  of  my  takin'  part  in  'em, 
rent  Jonesville  almost  to  its  very  twain.  Some  folks 
hate  to  see  a  woman  set  up  high  and  honored ;  they 
hate  to,  like  a  dog.  It  was  gallin'  to  some  men's 
pride,  to  see  themselves  passed  by,  and  a  female 
woman  invited  to  take  a  part  in  the  great  "  Creation 
Seaiciiin'  Society,"  or  "Jonesville  Lyceum."  I  some- 
times call  it  Debatin' -school,  jest  as  I  used  to ;  but  the 
childern  have  labored  with  me;  they  call  it  Lyceum, 
and  so  does  Maggy  Snow,  and  our  son-in-law,  Whit- 
field Minkley  ;  (he  and  Tirzah  Ann  are  married,  and 
it  is  very  agreeable  to  me  and  to  Josiah,  and  to  Brother 
and  Sister  Minkley  ,  very  !)  Tirzah  Ann  told  me  it 
worked  her  up,  to  see  me  so  old-faahioned  aa  to  c»ll  it 
Dehatin'-school. 

But  says  I  calmly, — "Work  up  or  not,  I  shall  call 
it  80  when  I  forget  the  other  name." 
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And  Thomas  Jefferson  labored  with  me,  and  jeetas 
his  way  ie,  be  went  down  into  the  reason  and  phi- 
losophy of  things,  knowin'  well  what  a  case  bis  mother 
is  for  divin'  deep  into  reason  and  first  causes.  That 
boy  is  dretful  deep ;  he  is  corain'  up  awful  welt.  He  is 
a  ornament  to  Jonesville,  as  Lawyer  Snow — Maggy's 
father — told  me,  last  fall,  (That  haint  come  off  yet; 
but  we  are  perfectly  willin'  and  agreeable  on  both 
sides,  and  it  will  probable  take  place  before  long. 
Tbomas  J.  fairly  worships  the  ground  she  walks  on, 
and  so  she  does  hisen.) 

Says  Tbomas  J  to  me,  says  he,  "  I  haint  a  word  to 
say  ag'inst  yourcallin'  it  Debatin '-school,  only  I  know 
you  are  so  kinder  scientitie  and  philosopbical,  tbat  I 
hnte  to  see  you  usin'  a  word  that  haint  got  science  to 
back  it  up.  Now  this  word  Lyceum,"  says  be,  "  ie 
derived  from  the  dead  languages,  and  from  them  tbat 
is  most  dead.  It  id  from  the  Greek  and  Injim ;  a 
kind  of  a  half-breed.  Ly,  is  from  the  Greek,  and 
signifies  and  means  a  big  story,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
falsehood ;  and  ce-um  is  from  the  Injun  ;  and  it  all 
means,  'see  'em  lie.'" 

Tbat  boy  is  dretful  deep ;  admired  as  he  is  by  every- 
body, there  is  but  few  indeed  tbat  realize  what  a  mind 
he  has  got.  He  convinced  me  right  on  the  spot,  and 
I  make  a  practice  of  callin'  it  so,  every  time  I  think 
of  it.  Ent  as  I  told  Tirzah  Ann — work  up  or  not,  if 
tbey  wae  mortified  black  as  a  coal,  both  of  'em,  when 
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OPENING  NIGHT  OP  THE  "LYCE0M." 


I  forgot  that  ii.inie  I  slionld  call  it  by  the  old  one. 

Tliere  lias  Iteen  a  awful  tlioroiigh  study  into  things  to 

tlie  Debatirr-seliool,  or  Lyceum.     It  liaa  almost  skairt 

me  Boiiietimes,  to  see  'em  go  so  deep  into  hard  sub- 


jects. 


It  has  seemed  almost  li 


temptin'  Providence, 
to  know  so  much, 
and  talk  so  wise  and 
smart  as  some  of 
'em  have. 

I    was    in     favor 


fy  of  their  havin'  'em, 
<"  from  the  very  first 
/fe  ""1/  on't,  and  said  opeii- 
'■'  ly,  that  I  laid  ont 
^'  to  attend  'em ;  but 
Wp  I  thought  my  soul, 
I  should  have  to 
stay  to  home,  the 
very  first  one.  It 
conmienced  on  a 
Tuesday  night,  and 
I  liad  got  jny  mind  all  worked  up  about  goin'  to  it ; 
and  I  told  the  Widder  Doodle,  (Josiah's  brother's 
wife,  that  is  livin'  with  us  at  present,)  I  told  her  in 
the  afternoon,  it  would  be  a  dretful  blow  to  me  if 
anything  should  happen  to  keep  me  to  home  ;  and  I 
got  a  early  breakfast,  a  purpose  to  get  a  early  dinner, 
eo's  to  have  a  early  supper,  so's  to  be  ready  to  go,  you 
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know,  BuntLiD'  eb  the  poem  runs : — "  The  fire  begun 
to  burn  the  stick,  the  stick  begun  to  lick  the  kid,  and 
the  kid  begun  to  go." 

Wall,  before  supper,  I  went  up  into  the  "Widd^ 
Doodle'ses  room  to  git  my  soap-stone,  to  put  on  the 
tank  to  have  it  a  warmin'  for  the  ride ;  (I  let  tlie  Widder 
have  the  soap-atone,  nights,  she  havin'  no  other  com- 
panion, and  bein'  lonesome,  and  troubled  with  cold 
feet.  I  do  well  by  the  Widder )  As  I  come  down 
with  it,  all  boyed  up  in  my  mind  abont  what  a  edify- 
in'  and  instructive  time  1  was  a  goin'  to  have,  the 
Widder  spoke  up  and  says  she  : 

"  Josiah  has  jest  been  in,  and  he  don't  know  as  he 
shall  go  to  Jonesville,  after  all ,  he  says  the  Editor  of 
the  Auger  is  sick."  He  was  to  make  the  openin' 
Bpeech. 

"  What  ails  the  Editor  ? "  says  I. 

Says  she, — "  lie  hae  got  the  Zebra  Spinner  Mag- 
netics." 

"Good  land!"  says  I,  "he  wont  never  get  over 
it,  will  he  ?  I  shouldn't  never  expect  to  get  well  if  / 
had  that  distemper,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  should 
want  to.     It  must  leave  the  system  in  a  awful  state." 

"Tea,"  says  Josiah,  who  had  come  in  with  an  arm- 
ful of  wood,  "  the  Editor  is  bad  off;  but  Sister  Doodle 
haint  got  it  jest  right ;  it  is  the  Zebra  Smilin'  Marcel- 
lus  that  has  got  a  holt  of  hira.  Solomon  Cypher 
told  me  about  it  when  he  went  bj',()n  his  saw  log." 

a 
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26         THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AUGER  IN  TROUBLE. 

"Wall,"  eaysl  coolly,  "a  few  words,  more  or  leee, 
haint  a  goin'  to  make  or  break  a  diBtemper.  You 
both  seem  to  be  agreed  and  sot  onto  the  Zebra,  bo 
s'posen  we  call  it  the  Zebra,  for  short.  Do  you  know 
whether  he  catched  the  Zebra,  or  whether  it  come 
onto  him  spontaneous,  as  it  were?  Anyway,  1  don't 
believe  he  will  ever  git  over  it." 

And  I  sithed  as  I  thought  of  the  twins ,  he  has  had 
a  sight  of  twins  sense  he  married  this  woman  ,  I  never 
see  such  a  case  for  twins,  as  the  Editor  is.  And  I 
sithed  ae  I  thought  of  every  span  of  'em ;  and  the 
ma,  and  step-ma  of  'em.  I  kep'  a  sithin',  and  says  I . 
"  This  distemper  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  Josiah 
Allen.  Where  does  the  Zebra  take  holt  of  anybody  ? " 
Says  he, — "  The  disease  is  in  the  backside  of  his 
neck,  and  the  posterity  part  of  his  brain." 

And  then  I  felt  better  I  felt  well  about  the 
Editor  of  the  Angers'es  wife,  and  the  twins.  Says  I 
in  a  cheerful  voice  ■ 

"If  the  disease  is  in  his  brain,  Josiah,  I  know  he 
will  have  it  light.  I  know  they  can  quell  it  down 
easy  " 

I  knew  well  that  there  could  be  a  large,  a  very  large 
and  interestin'  book  made  out  of  what  the  Editor 
didn't  know.  The  minute  he  told  me  the  Zebra  was 
in  his  brain,  I  knew  its  stay  there  would  be  short, 
for  it  wouldn't  find  anything  to  support  itself  on,  for 
any  length  of  time.     I  felt  well ;  my  heart  felt  several 
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pounds  lighter  tliau  it  had;  for  H^'btiiela  of  lieurt 
never  seems  so  light,  as  it  docs  after  anybody  has 
been  carryin'  a  Httle  jag  of  trouble.  It  takes  the 
little  streaks  of  shadow  to  set  off  the  sunshine.  Life 
id  considerable  like  a  rag  carpet,  if  you  only  look  on 
it  with  the  eye  of  a  weaver.  It  is  made  up  of  dark 
stripes  and  light  stripes,  and  sometimes  a  considerable 
number  of  threads  of  hit  or  miss;  and  the  dark 
stripes  set  off  tlie  light  ones,  and  make  'em  look  first 
rate.     But  I  am  allegorin'. 

As  I  said,  I  felt  relieved  and  cheerful,  and  I  got 
Slipper  fin  the  table  in  a  few  minutes — -the  tea-kettle 
was  all  biled.  After  supper,  I  said  to  Josiah  in  cheer- 
ful axents : 

"  1  guess  we  had  better  go  to  Jonesville,  anywav, 
ftr  my  mind  seems  to  be  sot  onto  that  Debatin'-school, 
and  I  don't  believe  the  Editor's  bavin'  the  Zebra  will 
break  it  down  at  all;  and  I  want  to  go  to  Tirzah 
Ann's  a  few  minutes ;  and  we  are  about  out  of  tea — 
there  haiiit  enougb  for  aiiotlier  dravvin'  " 

Josiah  said  it  wasn't  best  to  take  tiie  old  mare  out 
njain  that  night,  and  he  didn't  believe  there  would  be 
a  Debatin'-school,  now  tlie  Editor  had  got  the  Zebra  ; 
he  thought  that  would  flat  it  all  out. 

I  didn't  argne  on  that ;  I  didn't  stand  on  the  Zebra, 
knowin*  well,  I  had  a  keener  aner    in  my  bow      1 
merely  threw  in  this  remark,  in  a  awful  dry  tone : 
"Very  well,  Josiah  Allen  ;  I  can  git  nlong  on  sage 
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tea,  if  you  can ;  or,  1  can  make  crust  coG&e  for 
breakfast." 

I  calmly  kep'  a  braidin'  up  mj  back  hair,  previous 
to  doin'  it  up  in  a  wad,  for  I  knew  wliat  the  end 
thereof  would  be.  My  companion,  Josiah,  ie  power- 
fully attached  to  his  tea,  and  he  sot  for  a  number  of 
minutes  in  pei-fect  silence,  meditalin' — I  knew  by  the 
looks  of  his  face— on  sage  tea.  I  kep'  perfectly  still 
and  let  hira  meditate,  and  wouldn't  have  interrupted 
hiui  for  tlie  world,  for  I  knew  that  sage  tea,  and  cruet 
coffee,  taken  internally  of  the  mind,  (as  it  were,)  was 
what  was  good  for  liim  jest  then.  And  so  it  proved, 
for  in  about  three  minutes  and  a  half,  he  spoke  out  in 
tones  as  sliarp  as  a  meat  axe  ;  some  like  a  simetar 

■'Wall!  do  git  ready  H  yow  are  a  goin'.  I  never 
did  see  such  cases  to  be  on  the  go  all  the  time,  as 
wimmeii  be.  But  1  shall  go  with  tlie  Bobs,  jest  as  I 
come  from  the  woods ,  I  haint  a  goin'  to  fuss  to  git 
out  the  sleigh  to-night." 

He  acted  cross,  and  worrysome,  but  I  answered 
Iiim  calmly,  and  my  mean  looked  first  rate  as  I  said  it: 

*'  There  is  a  great  literary  treat  in  front  of  me,  to- 
nigtit,  Josiiih  Allen,  and  a  few  Bobs,  more  or  lese, 
haint  a  goin'  to  overthrow  my  comfort,  or  my  prin- 
ciples. No!"  says  I  stoppin' at  my  bed -room  door, 
and  wavin'  my  right  hand  in  a  real  eloquent  wave; 
"no!  no!  Josiali  Allen;  the  seekin' mind,  bent  od 
improvin*  itself;  and  the  earnest  soul  e  plottin'  kfter 
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tlie  good  of  the  race,  Bobs  has  no  power  over  Such 
minds  cannot  be  turned  round  in  their  glorious  career 
by  Bobfl." 

"Walll  walll"  he  snapped  out  again,  "do  git 
ready.  I  believe  wimmen  would  6top  to  talk  and 
visit  on  their  way  to  the  stake." 

I  didn't  say  nothin'  back,  but  with  a  calm  face  I 
went  into  the  bed-room  and  put  on  my  brown  alpaca 
dress ;  for  I  thought  seein'  I  had  my  way,  I'd  let  him 
have  his  say,  knowin'  by  experience,  that  the  last 
word  would  be  dretful  sort  o'  eomfortin'  to  him.  I 
had  a  soap-stone  and  plenty  of  Buffaloes,  and  I  didn't 
care  if  we  did  go  on  the  Bobs,  (orEoberts,  I  s'pose 
would  be  more  polite  to  call  'em.)  There  was  a  good 
floor  to  'em,  and  so  we  sot  off,  and  I  didn't  care  a 
mite  if  I  did  feel  strange  and  curious,  and  a  good 
deal  in  the  circus  line ;  as  if  I  was  some  first-class 
curiosity  that  my  companion,  Josiah,  had  discovered 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  was  carryin'  round  his  native 
Btreeta  for  a  side-show. 

When  we  got  to  Jonesville,  we  found  they  was  a 
goin'  to  start  tlie  Debatin' -school,  jest  the  same  as  if 
the  Editor  hadn't  got  the  Zebra.  "We  went  into 
Tirzah  Ann's  a  few  minutes,  and  she  give  us  a  piece 
of  freeh  beef — "Whitfield  had  jest  bought  a  quarter — 
Jofliah  haduH  killed  yet.  Beef  is  Josiah's  favorite 
refreBhment,  and  I  told  him  we  would  have  it  for 
dinner  the  next  day.    Joaiah  begun  to  look  clever  j 
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and  lie  asked  me  in  affectionate  arid  almost  tender 
axenta,  if  apple  duniplin's  didn't  go  first  rate  wit.li 
roast  beef  and  vegetables.  I  told  liim  yes,  and  I 
would  malve  some  for  dinner,  if  nothin'  happened. 
Josiah  felt  well ;  his  worrysome  feelin's  all  departed 
from  liiin.  The  storekeeper  had  jest  opened  an  un- 
common nice  eliest  of  tea,  too.  I  never  see  a  man 
act  and  look  cleverer  tlian  my  pardner  did  ,  he  was 
ready  to  go  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

We  got  to  the  echool-liouse  where  it  was  held,  in 
good  season,  and  got  a  good  seat,  and  I  loosened  my 
bonnet  strings  and  went  to  knittin'  But,  as  I  said, 
they  was  determined  (some  on  'em)  that  I  should  hold 
np  one  of  the  sides  of  tlie  arguments  ,  but  of  course, 
as  could  be  expected  in  sudi  aiiiterestin'and  moment- 
ous affair,  in  which  Jonesville  and  the  world  at  large 
was  so  deeply  interested,  there  was  them  that  it  galled, 
to  see  a  woman  git  up  so  high  in  the  world.  There 
was  them  that  said  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  on- 
settle  and  break  up  the  hull  fabric  of  society  for  a 
woman  to  take  part  in  sucli  hefty  matters  as  would  be 
argued  liere.  Some  said  it  was  a  revolutionary  idee, 
and  not  to  be  endured  for  half  a  moment  of  time; 
and  they  brought  up  arguments  from  the  Auger — 
wrote  by  its  Editor— to  prove  out  that  wimmen  ortn't 
to  have  no  such  privileges  and  honors.  They  said, 
as  sick  as  the  Editor  was  now,  it  would  kill  him  if  he 
should  hear  tliat  the  "Creation  Searcbiu'  Society"— 
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that  he  had  labored  so  for — had  demeaned  itself  by 
lettin'  a  woman  take  part  ia  it.  They  Baid  as  friends 
of  the  Editor,  they  wouldn't  answer  for  the  shock  on 
his  nervona  and  other  system.  Neither  would  they 
answer  for  the  conaequences  to  Jonesville  and  the 
world — the  direful  consequences,  snre  to  flow  from 
liftin'  a  female  woman  so  far  above  her  spear. 

Their  talk  was  seareful,  very,  and  some  was  fear- 
fully affected  by  it ;  but  others  was  jest  as  rampant 
on  the  other  side ;  they  got  up  and  defied  'em.  They 
boldly  brought  forward  my  noble  doin's  on  my  tower, 
how  I  had  stood  face  to  face  with  that  heaveu-lion- 
ored  man  of  peace,  Horace  Greely — heaven-honored 
and  heaven-blest  now—how  he  had  confided  in  me ; 
how  ray  spectacles  had  calmly  gazed  into  hisen,  as  we 
argned  in  deep  debate  conoernin'  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  wimmen.  How  I  had  preserved  Grant 
from  perishin'  by  poetry ,  how  I  had  labored  with 
Victory  and  argued  with  Theodore.  They  said  such 
doin's  had  rose  me  up  above  other  wimmen  ;  had  lifted 
me  so  far  up  above  her  common  spear,  as  to  make  me 
worthy  of  any  honors  the  nation  could  heap  onto 
me ;  made  me  worthy  even  to  take  a  part  in  the 
"  Jonesville  Creation  Searchin'  and  "World  Investiga- 
tin'  Society  " 

"I  let  'em  fight  it  out,  and  didn't  say  a  word. 
They  fit,  and  they  fit ,  and  I  sot  calmly  there  on  my 
Beat  a  knittin'  my  Josiah's  socks,  and  let  'cm  go  on. 
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I  knew  wiiere  I  stood  in  my  own  ffiind ;  I  kaew  I 
shouldn't  git  lip  and  talk  a  word  after  they  got 
through  fightin'.  Not  that  I  think  it  is  out  of  char- 
acter  for  a  woman  to  talk  !n  public  ,  nay,  verily  ly 
is,  in  my  opinion,  no  more  wcariii'  on  her  throat,  or 
her  morals,  to  git  up  and  talk  to  a  audience  for  their 
amusement  and  edification,  in  a  calm  and  collected 
voice,  than  it  is  for  her  to  key  up  her  voice  and  sing 
to  'em  by  the  hour,  for  the  same  reason.  But  every- 
body has  their  particular  fort,  and  they  ort  in  my 
opinion  to  stick  to  their  own  forts  and  not  try  to  git 
on  to  somebody  clse'es. 

Now,  influencin'  men's  souls,  and  kcepin'  their 
morals  healthy  by  words  of  eloquence,  is  some  men's 
forts.  Nailin'  on  good  leather  soles  to  keep  their 
body's  healthy,  is  another  man's  fort.  One  is  jest 
as  honorable  and  worthy  as  the  other,  in  my  opinion, 
if  done  in  the  fear  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  follerd  as  a  fort  ort  to  be  foUerd.  But  when 
folks  leave  their  own  lawful  forts  and  try  to  git  on  to 
somebody  else'es  fort,  tiiat  is  what  makes  trouble,  and 
makes  crowded  forts  and  weak  ones,  and  mixes  things. 
Too  many  a  gettin'  on  to  a  fort  at  one  time,  is  what 
breaks  it  down.  My  fort  haint  talkin'  in  public, 
and  I  foller  it  up  from  day  to  day,  as  a  fort  ort  to  be 
follerd.  So  I  was  jest  as  cool  as  a  cewcnmber,  out- 
side and  inside,  and  jest  as  lives  see  'em  go  on  makin' 
consummit  idiots  of  themselves  as  not,  and  ruther. 
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It  was  enough  to  make  a  dog  snicker  and  laugli  (if 
lie  hadn't  deep  principle  to  hold  him  hack,  as  I  had,) 
to  fiee  'em  go  on.  The  President  Cornelius  Cork, 
and  Solomon  Cypher  talked  the  most.  They  arc  hoth 
eloquent  and  almost  finished  speakers;  but  Solomon 
Cypher  havin'  had  better  advantages  than  the  Presi- 
dent,  of  course 
goes  ahead  of  him 
as  an  oriter  A 
nephew  of  liisen, 
P  Cypiier  Bum- 
pus,  old  Philander 
Bumpus'es  only 
boy,  (named  after  ^  ^'rf^'^?^! 
his  fatlier,  and  un  c^  ^^ 
c!e  Cyplier,)   has  ■^■ 

been  there   to  his 
uncle's  giviii    liim       //j^ 
lessons  all  winter,  y 
in    elocution     ind  ^^^il' 
dramatic  effects, 
Solomon  has  give 
him    his    board 
for    tutorin'    him.  '■"^  tocng  mepbbw 

I  s'pose  P  CypIier  Bumpus  can't  be  beat  on  elocu- 
tion ;  he's  studied  hard,  and  took  lessons  of  some  big 
elocutionists,  and  they  say  he  can  holler  np  as  loud, 

8nd  look  as  wild  as  the  biegest  of  'em,  and  dwindle 
2» 
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Lis  voice  down  as  low,  and  make  as  curions  motions 
as  the  curionsest  of  'em.  Besides,  he  lias  took  up 
lots  in  his  own  head.  lie  is  very  smart,  natnrallj, 
and  has  stood  hy  his  nncle  SoJomon  all  winter,  like  a 
Major  And  considerin'  Solomon's  age,  and  his  nat- 
ural mind— whicli  haiiit  none  of  the  best — and  hia 
lameness,  I  never  see  a  man  make  such  headway  as 
Solomon  Cypher  lias.  lie  can  make  eloquent  and 
impressive  gestures,  very 

Cornelius  Cork,  tlie  President,  they  say  has  heen  a 
tryiii  to  learn  himself;  has  tried  to  take  gestures  and 
motions  np  in  his  own  head;  but  bein' a  poor  man 
and  not  bein'  able  to  hire  a  teacher,  of  course  he  don't 
make  nnicli  headway,  don't  git  along  nigh  so  well. 
He  baint  got  but  one  gesture  broke  in  so  he  can 
liaiidle  it  to  any  advantage,  and  that  is  pointin'  liis 
forelinger  at  the  audience,  with  the  rest  of  his  hand 
shet  up;  dartin'  it  out  sometimes,  as  if  it  was  a  bay- 
onet lie  was  goin'  to  run  through  their  hearts,  and 
sometimes  holdin'  it  back,  and  takin'  a  more  distant 
and  deliberate  aim  with  it,  as  if  it  was  a  popgun  he 
kep'  by  him  to  shoot  down  congregations  with.  That 
is  all  he  has  got  at  present,  but  truly,  he  doee  the 
best  he  can,  with  what  he  has  to  do  with.  It  don't 
scare  the  audience  so  much  I  s'pose  as  he  thinks  it 
ort  to,  and  lie  probable  gits  discouraged ;  but  he  ort 
to  consider  that  he  can't  show  off  much  in  gestnrea, 
while  Solumon  Cypher  is  livin'.     A  kerosine  lamp 
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can't  show  off  to  &uy  advantage  when  the  sun  gits  up. 
Bat  the  President  done  -well  as  I  said,  with  what  he 
had  to  do  with.  He  pinted  that  forefinger  almost 
threatningly  in  every  direction,  from  Zenith  to  Na- 
than, as  he  went  on  to  say :  he  hadn't  i 
objections  to  Jo- 
siah  Allen's  wife, 
"yur  frummAtP 
Cornelius  Cork 
bein'  a  poor  man, 
and  shackled  with 
t  li  e  support  of 
four  maiden  sis- 
ters of  his  own, 
and  a  mother-in- 
law  and  a  grand- 
motber-in-law  of 
his  wife's,  besides 
a  large  family  of 
cbildern  of  their 
own,  haint  never 
felt  able  to  own  a 
dictionary,  and  so  thk  one  gesture. 

he  pronounces  by  ear,  and  makes  mistakes.  But  con- 
siderin'  his  circumstances  and  shackles,  I  don't  think 
he  ort  to  be  run  down  for  it.  It  makes  it  very  bad, 
sometimes,  for  Solomon  Cypher,  for  he  bein'  so  took 
up  with  gestures  and  motions,  and  bein'  one  easy  led 
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aetriiy  bj  them  that  are  in  high  oiRce,  he  foliers  on 
blindly  after  the  President  and  uses  lota  of  words  he 
wouldn't  dremp  of  iiein',  if  he  hadn't  heerd  the  Presi- 
dent use  'em.     It  makes  it  bad  for  Solomon,  very. 

The  President  repeated  the  words  again,  with  dig- 
nity and  emphasis:  "furfrummit."  He  trusted  he 
realized  too  well  whose  tower  it  was,  that  bein'  gone 
off  on,  had  lifted  Jonesville  fur  up  above  Bnrroundin' 
nations;  had  lifted  it  high  up  on  fame's  towerin' 
pillow,  and  shed  a  lurid  light  on  the  housen  thereof. 
He  trusted  he  was  too  familiar  with  that  noble  book 
of  hern,  of  which  he  had  read  the  biggest  heft,  and 
was  calculatin'  to  tackle  the  rest  of  it  if  lie  lived  long 
enough.  And  he  had  said,  and  he  said  still,  that  such 
a  book  as  that,  was  liable  to  live  and  go  down  to  Pos- 
terity, if  Posterity  didn't  git  sliiftless  and  hang  off 
too  long.  And  if  anybody  said  it  wasn't  liable  to,  he 
called  'em  "traitor,  to  the  face;  traitor  to  Jonesville; 
traitor  to  Josiah  Allen's  wife  ,  traitor  to  Josiah." 

His  face  got  red  as  blood,  and  lie  sweat  consider- 
able, he  talked  so  hard,  and  got  so  excited,  and 
pointed  that  forefinger  so  powerful  and  frequent  at 
the  audience,  as  if  he  was — in  spirit — shootin'  'cm 
down  like  wild  turkeys. 

Jest  as  quick  as  he  collected  breath  enongh,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  though  nobody  could  go  ahead 
of  him  in  honorin'  that  estecmable  woman,  still  he 
Bot  principle  up  in  his  mind  above  any  other  female; 
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higher  even  than  Joeiah  AUen'a  wife.  It  was  sohd 
principle  he  was  upholdin' ;  the  principle  of  the 
male  sex  not  bein'  infringed  upon ,  that  was  his 
stand."  Sa^&he,  "For  a  female  woman  to  talk  in 
public  on  such  momentous  and  weighty  subjects — 
subjects  that  weigh  I  don't  know  what  they  wont 
weigh  but  this  I  know:  every  one  will  be  hefty; — 
for  a  female  woman  to  talk  on  those  deep  and  per- 
haps awful  subjects  as  they  are  a  bein'  brung  up, 
would  have  a  dangerous  tendency  to  make  a  woman 
feel  as  if  she  was  equal  to  man.  It  would  have  a 
tendency  to  infringe  on  him  ;  and  if  there  is  anytbiTig 
a  mail  can't,  nor  wont  stand,  it  is  infringin'  And  it 
would  also  bring  her  into  too  close  contract  with  him  , 
and  so,  on  them  grounds,  as  a  Latin  author  observes 
in  a  similar  case  'I  deny  lier  the  right  in  tato  toto.'  " 
That  was  Latin,  and  I  s'pose  he  thought  it  would 
scare  me,  but  it  didn't  a  mite,  for  I  don't  s'pose  he 
knew  what  it  meant  no  more'n  I  did.  I  bound  off 
my  heel  with  composure.  But  the  excitement  was 
feai'f 111 ;  no  sooner  would  tbem  on  one  side  make 
a  motion,  tlian  tbem  on  the  other  side  would  git  up 
and  make  a  different  motion.  You  know  when  sheep 
go  to  jnmpin'  over  the  fence,  if  one  goes,  they  all 
want  to  go.  There  was  the  awfulest  sight  of  motions 
made,  I  ever  see ;  everybody  was  jumpin'  up  and 
makin'  'em.  Why,  one  spell,  I  had  to  lay  holt  of 
Josiah  Allen  and  hold  him  down  by  main  strength, 
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or  he'd  been  up  &  makin'  'em ;  he  wanted  to,  and 
tried  to,  but  I  laid  holt  of  him  and  argued  to  him. 
Says  I : 

"Let  'em  fight  it  out;  don't  you  make  a  single 
motion,  Josiah  Allen." 

And  Josiah,  feelin'  clever,  consented  not  to,  and 
sot  still,  and  I  went  to  knittin'  again.  But  it  was  a 
scene  of  almost  fearful  confusion,  and  excitement. 
No  sooner  had  the  President  sot  down,  sayin'  he 
denied  me  the  right  "in  iaio  ioto^''  than  Simon  Slimp- 
eey  got  up  (with  difficulty)  and  says  he,  in  a  almost 
thick  tone 

"I  think  taint  best  to  give  lier  the  potato." 

He  had  been  a  drinkin'  and  didn't  know  whnt  he 
was  sayin'  He  sot  down  again  riglit  off — had  to — 
for  he  couldn't  stand  up.  But  as  he  kinder  fell  back 
on  his  seat,  he  kep'  a  mutterlii'  that  "  she  didn't  ort 
to  have  the  potato  give  her;  she  didn't  know  enough 
to  plant  the  tater,  or  hoe  it — she  hadn't  ort  to  have 
it." 

Nobody  minded  liim.  But  Solomon  Cypher  jnmped 
up,  and  says  he,  emitin'  his  breast  with  his  right  hand  : 

"I  motion  she  haint  no  right  to  talk."  And  again 
he  smote  his  breast  almost  severely. 

"  I  motion  you  tell  on  what  grounds  you  make  the 
motion  !  "  says  the  Editor  of  the  Gimlet,  jumpin'  up 
and  throwin'  his  head  back  nobly 

"  I  motion  you  set  down  again,"  saya  the  President, 
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^takin'  aim  at  him  as  if  lie  was  a  niutbrat — "  I  motion 
you  eet  down  and  give  liim  a  chance  to  git  up  and 
tell  why  he  made  the  motion." 

So  the  Editor  of  the  Gimlet  sot  down,  and  Solo- 
mon Cypher  riz  up : 

"I  stand  on  this  ground,"  (says  he,  stampin'  down 
his  right  foot,)  *'  and  on  this  ground  I  make  my 
motion:"  (says  he,  stainpin'  down  his  left  one,  and 
smitin'  himself  a  almost  dangerous  blow  in  the  breast,) 
"that  this  society  haint  no  place  for  wimmen.  Her 
iniiid  liaint  fit  for  it ;  ^f'ur  frummit,^  as  my  hon- 
ored friend,  the  President  observes, — 'fur  frumTnit.' 
There  is  deep  subjects  a  goin'  to  be  brung  up  here, 
that  is  all  my  mind  can  do,  to  rastle  with  and  throw 
'em ;  and  for  a  female  woman's  mind  to  tackle  'em,  it 
would  be  like  settin'  a  pismire  to  move  a  meetin' 
lioiise.     "Wimmen's  minds  is  weak." 

Here  he  smote  himself  a  fearful  blow  right  in  the 
pit  of  his  stomach,  and  repeated  the  words  slowly 
and  impressively 

"  Wimmen's  minds  is  weak.  But  this  haint  the 
main  reason  why  I  make  my  motion.  My  main 
reason  is,  that  I  object,  and  I  always  will — while  I 
have  got  a  breath  left  in  my  body — object  to  the  two 
sexes  a  comin' — as  my  honored  friend  the  President 
Bays — 'in  such  close  contract  with  each  other,  as  they 
would  have  to  if  wimmen  took  any  part  with  men  in 
Buch  public  affairs.     Keep  separate  from  each  other  I 
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that  ia  my  ground,  and  that  is  my  motion.  Keep 
wimmen  off  aa  fur  as  you  can,  if  joa  would  be  safe 
and  liappj  Men  has  their  place,"  says  he, — stridin' 
forred  a  lung  step  with  his  riglit  foot,  and  Btretchin' 
up  his  right  arm  nobly  towards  the  sky  as  fur  as  he 
could  with  safety  to  his  armpit — "  and  wimmen  has 
hern!" — steppin'  back  a  long  step  with  his  left  foot, 
and  j)intiii'  down  with  his  left  hand,  down  through  a 
liol«  in  the  floor,  into  the  cellar — "and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  public  safety,"  says  he,— a  smitin'  his  breast, 
first  witii  his  right  iiimd  and  tiien  with  his  left — "  that 
he  keep  hisen,  and  she  hern.  As  tlie  natiuu  and  in- 
dividuals are  a  goin'  on  now,  everytliing  is  safe." 
(Here  he  stopped  and  smiled.)  "  The  nation  is  safe," 
(Another  smile.)  "  And  men  and  wimmen  are  safe, 
for  they  don't  cunie  iu  contract  with  each  other.  ' 
(Here  lie  stopped  and  smiled  three  times.)  "  But  if 
wimmen  are  ever  permitted  in  the  future  to  take  any 
part  in  public  affairs,  if  tliey  are  ever  permitted  to 
come  in  contract  witii  man,  and  bring  thereby  ruin, 
deep,  deadly  ruin  onto  Jonesville  and  the  world,  I 
want  .Jonesville  and  tlie  world  to  remember  that  I 
have  cleared  my  coat-skirts  in  the  matter.  I  lift  'em 
out  of  the  fearful  and  hazardous  enterprise." 

He  had  an  old-fashioned  dress  coat  on,  with  long 
skirts,  that  come  most  to  the  floor,  and  as  he  said  this, 
he  lifted  *em  up  with  a  almost  commandin'  air,  as  if 
he  was  a  lif  tin'  'em  out  of  black  mud.     Ho  lifted  'em 
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right  up,  and  tliey  stood  out  in  front  of  his  arms, 
8ome  like  'wings;  and,  as  he  stood  lookin'  round  the 
audience,  in  this  coinmandin'  and  imposin'  position, 
he  repeated  the  words  in  a  more  lofty  and  majestic 
tone 

"I  clear  my  coat -skirts  of  the  linll  matter      You 
see   me    clear    'era. 
None  of  tlie  bloody 
ruin  can  be  laid  on- 
to tny  coat-skirte." 

It  was  a  fhrillin' 
moment.  It  bad  a 
terribly  depressin' 
effect  on  a  great 
many  lovers  of  jus- 
tice and  winimen's 
votin',  who  was 
present.  They  see 
the  dangers  hedgin' 

in    the    enterprise,        ^^  ^M^^y'     ^a^s^^^   ,, 
as  they  never  see    ^^  •^^M«i>  / Ul  i ■*» 
'em  before.     They  ■*  thrillih'  moment. 

see  the  power  of  the  foe  they  was  fightin'  ag'inst, 
and  trembled  and  quailed  before  him.  But  though  I 
realized  well  what  was  a  goin'  on  before  me,  tliough 
I  knew  what  a  deadly  blow  he  was  a  giviu'  to  the 
cause,  I  held  firm,  and  kep'  a  cool  mean,  and  never 
thought  for  half  a  moment  of  givin'  up  my  shield. 
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And  tlien  1  kuew  it  waeu't  so  much  liie  wordb — al- 
though they  was  witherin' — as  liis  lofty  majesty  of 
bearin',  that  influenced  the  almost  breathltsss  audi- 
ence. He  stood  in  that  commandin'  posture,  I  have 
dcBcribed,  for  I  should  judge,  neai-ly  one  moment  and 
a  half,  and  then  be  repeated  the  words 

"For  I  say  unto  you," — and  here  he  di'opped  his 
coat-skirts  suddeidy,  and  struck  liimeelf  in  tlie  breast 
a  Budden  and  violent  blow  with  his  thumb, — -the  fin- 
gers all  standin'  out  straiglit,  like  the  bones  of  a  fan — 
"for  I  say  unto  you ;  and  if  these  are  the  last  words 
you  shall  ever  hear  from  my  humble  but  perfectly 
honorable  mouth,  —  remember,  Jonesville  and  the 
world,  that  I  died  a  sayiu',  beware  of  the  female 
pole." 

I  never  in  my  hull  life  heerd  a  pole  sound  so  faint 
and  sickly  as  that  pole  did.  It  dwindled  away  al- 
most to  nothin',  and  he  kinder  sliet  his  eyes  up 
and  sallied  away,  as  if  he  was  a  goin  to  die  off  him- 
self. It  skairt  some  of  the  wimmen  most  to  death,  it 
was  so  impressive ,  but  I  knew  it  was  all  the  effect 
of  higli  traiuin' ,  1  knew  he  would  come  to  iu  a 
ininute,  and  lie  did.  Pretty  soon  he  kinder  repeated 
tlie  words,  in  a  sickly  tone 

"  Remember,  I  died  a  sayiri' :  beware  of  the  female 
pole.     Beware  1  beware!!" 

And  oh,  how  skairt  them  wimmen  was  again ; 
for  he  Btraigiitened  right  up  and   yelled   out  them 
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two  bewares,  like  a  couple  of  clap8  of  tlmuder;  and 
his  eyes  kep'  a  growin'  bigger  and  bigger,  and  his 
voice  grew  louder  and  louder,  till  it  Beemed  as  if  it 
would  raise  tlie  very  ruff — tliough  it  had  jest  been 
new  sningled,  (cost  the  deeetriek  20  dollars,)— and  he 
looked  round  the  audience  as  wise  as  any  owl  I  ever 
laid  eyes  on,  and  struck  himself  a  very  fearful  blow 
■with  his  thumb,  right  on  hie  stomach,  and  says  he  : 

"  Beware  of  bein'  infringed  upon  !  " — and  then  fol- 
lowed another  almost  dangerous  blow — "  Beware  of 
that  terrible  and  fearful  day,  when  men  and  wimmeu 
shall  come  in  contract  ■with  each  other." 

He  stopped  perfectly  still,  looked  all  round  the 
house  with  that  wise  and  almost  owl-like  look  on 
him,  and  then  in  a  slow,  impressive,  and  eloquent 
manner,  he  raised  his  hands  and  struck  his  breast 
bone  with  botl)  thumbs  and  sot  down.  Some  of  the 
speakers  seemed  to  be  real  envious  of  his  gestures, 
but  they  ort  to  have  considered  that  it  was  all  in 
kiiowin'  how  ;  it  was  all  in  practice.  He'd  probably 
studied  on  every  motion  for  days  and  days,  and  they 
hadn't  ort  to  have  begreched  'era  so  to  him.  But  if 
ho  hadn't  never  studied  on  elocution  and  impressive 
geeturin' ,  if  he  hadn't  looked  a  mite  like  an  owl  for 
solemnity  and  wisdom,  his  talk  would  have  been  dret- 
ful  impressive  and  scareful  to  some,  he  painted  it  all 
out  in  such  high  colore,  what  a  terrible  and  awful 
thing  it  would  be  for  the  two  sects  to  ever  come  in 
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"  contract  with  each  other."    I  a'pose  he  meant  con- 
tact,—I  haint  a  doubt  of  it. 

Why,  to  have  heerd  him  go  on,  if  there  had  been  a 
delegate  present  to  the  "  Creation  Searchin'  Society," 
from  the  moon — or  any  other  world  adjacent  to  Jonee- 
ville — he  wouldn't  have  had  any  idee  that  men  and 
wimmen  had  ever  got  any  nearer  to  each  other  than 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.     I  s'pose  I 
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never  could  have  made  that  foreigner  believe,  if  I 
bad  talked  myself  blind,  that,  for  aU  Solomon  Cypher 
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ahowed  Buch  deadly  fear  of  men  comin'  in  "  contract " 
with  wimmen,  he  had  lived  with  one  forty  years; 
drinked  out  of  the  same  dipper ;  slept  togetljer  Sun- 
days in  the  same  pew  of  the  same  mcetin'  Iiouse ;  and 
brought  up  a  big  family  of  childern  together,  which 
belonged  to  both  on  'em. 

Howsuniever,  them  was  tlie  facts  of  the  case,  but 
I  let  him  go  on,  for  principle  lield  nie  down,  and 
made  me  want  to  know  how  it  would  end ,  whether 
freedom,  and  the  principleti  of  our  i  fathers  would 
triumph,  or' whether  tliey  would  be  quirled  up  like 
caterpillers,  and  be  trod  on, 

I  knew  in  my  mind  I  shouldn't  git  up  and  talk, 
not  if  they  voted  me  in  ten  times  over,  for  reasons 
that  I  give  more  formally  ,  and  besides  them  reasons, 
I  was  lame,  and  had  ruther  set  and  knit,  for  Josiah 
needed  his  socks,  and  I  have  always  said,  and  I  say 
Btill,  that  a  woman  ort  to  make  her  family  comfortable, 
before  she  tackles  the  nation,  or  the  heathen,  or 
anything. 

So  they  kep'  on  a  fightin',  and  I  kep'  on  a  knittin' ; 
and  upheld  by  principle,  I  never  let  on  but  what  I 
was  dyin'  to  git  up  and  talk.  They  got  awful  worked 
up  on  it ;  they  got  as  mad  as  hens,  every  one  on  'em, 
all  but  Josiah.  He  sot  by  me  as  happy  as  you  please, 
a  holdin'  my  ball  of  yarn.  He  acted  cleverer  than 
he  had  in  some  time ;  he  was  awful  clever  and  happy  , 
and  so  waa  I ;  we  felt  well  in  our  2  minds,  as  we  sot 
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there  side  by  Bide,  while  the  fearful  waves  of  con- 
fusion and  excitement,  and  Cornelius  Cork  and  Solo- 
mon Cypher,  was  a  tostin'  to  and  fro  about  us. 

And  oh,  how  happyfyin'  and  consolin'  and  satisfy- 
in'  to  the  mind  it  is,  when  the  world  is  angry  and 
almost  mad  at  yoii,  to  set  by  the  side  of  them  yon 
are  attached  to  by  links  considerable  stronger  than 
east  iron.  In  the  midst  of  the  wildest  tempests, 
you  feel  considerable  safe,  and  some  composed.  No 
matter  if  yon  don't  speak  a  word  to  them,  nor  they 
to  yon,  their  presence  is  snffieient;  without  'em, 
though  you  may  bo  siirronndcd  by  admirin'  congre- 
gations, there  is,  as  the  poet  says,  "a  goneness;"  the 
biggest  crowds  are  completely  unsatisfactory,  and 
dwindle  down  to  the  deepest  lonesonieness.  Though 
the  hull  world  should  be  a  holdin'  yi>u  up,  you  wonld 
feel  tottlin'  and  lonesome,  but  tlie  presence  of  the 
one  beloved,  though  he  or  she — as  the  case  may  be — 
may  not  be  hefty  at  all,  still  is  large  enough  to  fill 
a  meetin'  honse,  or  old  space  himself  M-ithont  'em, 
and  truly,  when  heart  leans  upon  heart,  (figgcratively 
speakin')  there  is  a  rest  in  it  that  feather  beds  cannot 
give,  neither  can  they  take  away  My  companion 
Josiah's  face  shines  with  that  calm,  reposeful  happi- 
ness, when  he  is  in  my  societj-,  and  I— although  I 
know  not  why  I  do — experience  the  same  emotions 
in  hisen. 

Finally,  at  half  past  eleven— and  they  was  com- 
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pletely  tuckered  out  on  both  sides — the  enemies  of 
wimmen's  suffragin'  and  justice,  kinder  all  put  to- 
gether and  brought  in  a  motion,  Solomon  Cypher  bein' 
chief  bearer  and  spokesman  of  the  procession.  They 
raised  him  up  to  this  prominent  position,  because  be 
was  euch  a  finished  speaker  The  motion  was  clothed 
upon  in  eloquent  and  imaginative  language.  Solo- 
mon Cypher  never  got  it  up  alone.  Cornelius  Cork, 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Auger,  and  probable  two  or 
three  others  had  a  hand  in  if,  and  helped  git  it  up.  It 
had  a  almost  thrillin'  effect  on  the  audience,  though, 
by  jest  readin'  it  over,  nobody  can  git  any  clear  idee 
liow  it  sounded  to  hear  Solomon  Cypher  declaim  it 
forth  with  appropriate  and  impressive  gestures,  and 
a  lofty  and  majestic  expression  onto  him.  This  was 
the  motion ; 

"  Be  it  resolved  over,  and  motioned  at,  and 
acted  upon  by  iis,  'Creation  Searchers  and  World 
Investigators,'  that  wimmen'a  body  and  mind,  are 
both  of  'em,  as  much  too  weak  and  feeble  to  tackle 
the  subjects  that  will  be  brung  up  here,  as  a  span  of 
pismires  are,  to  lay  to  and  move  a  meetin"  house." 

After  he  had  finished  makin'  the  motion,  he  stood  a 
moment  and  a  half  lookin'  round  on  the  audience  witli 
a  smile  on  his  lips,  while  such  is  the  perfect  control 
he  has  got  by  hard  practice  over  his  features,  that  at 
the  same  time  his  mouth  was  a  smilin',  there  was  a 
severe  and  even  gloomy  expression  on  the  upper  part 
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of  Ilia  face,  and  an  empty  anil  vacant  kiok  in  liia  ejeB. 
Then  lie  smote  himself  meaningly  and  impressirely 
in  the  pit  of  his  Btomach,and  sot  down.  And  then,  as 
it  was  coneiderable  still 
for  a  moment,  I  spoke 
calmly  ont  of  my  seat  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Gim- 
let, who  happened  to  he 
a  standin'  near,  and 
^1%.  thanked  him  and  the 
:  others  on  his  side,  for 
;  their  labors  in  my  he- 
half,  and  told  'em  I 
hadn't  no  idee  of  takin' 
part  in  their  Debatin'- 
school,  (I  called  it  bo  be- 
fore I  thought,)  and 
EDITOR  OF  THB  GIMLET.  hadu't  lisd,  Houc  of  the 
time.  And  then,  with  a  calm  and  collected  mean  onto 
me,  I  knit  in  the  middle  of  my  needle,  and  Josiah 
wound  np  my  ball  of  yarn,  and  we  started  for  home. 
But  I  wasn't  goin'  to  stay  away  from  the  Debatin'- 
Bchool  because  they  looked  down  on  the  female  seet 
and  felt  awful  kinder  contemptible  towards  'em. 
Other  folks'ea  opinions  of  lis  hadn't  ort  to  influence 
lis  ag'inst  them.  Becanse  a  person  is  prejudiced 
ag'inst  me,  and  don't  like  me,  that  haint  no  reason 
why  I  shouldn't  honor  what  good  qualities  she  has, 
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and  respect  what  is  respectable  in  Lim.  (I  don't 
know  jest  how  to  git  the  ^sect  down,  to  git  it  right. 
I  calculate  to  be  very  exact,  as  strict  and  scientific  as 
a  yard-6tick,  eren  in  the  time  of  allegorin' ;  but  bav- 
in' so  much  work,  and  the  "Widder  Doodle  on  my 
hands,  I  haint  studied  into  it  so  deep  as  I  had  ort  to, 
whether  a  Deba tin' -school,  in  the  times  of  allegorin', 
should  be  called  a  he,  or  a  she.) 

But  howsumever,  as  I  said,  I  laid  out  to  be  present 
at  'em,  jest  the  same.  And  it  was  to  this  Debatin'- 
echo — I  mean  Lyceum,  that  the  idee  first  entered  my 
head,  of  goin'  to  Filadelfy  village  to  see  the  Sentinal ; 
of  which,  more  hereafter,  and  auon. 
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AS  I  mentioned,  more  formally  Josiab's  brother's 
wife  had  come  to  live  with  us.  My  opinion  is 
she  is  most  a  natural  fool ,  howsumever,  bein'  one  of 
the  relations  on, his  side,  I  liaint  told  her  what  I  think 
of  her,  but  bear  with  her  as  I  would  wish  the  rela- 
tions on  my  side  to  be  bore  with  by  JoEiali.  How 
long  she  will  live  with  iis,  that  I  don't  know  But 
she  haint  no  place  to  go  to,  and  we  can't  turn  lier  out 
of  doors ;  so  it  looks  dark  to  rae,  for  it  is  a  considera- 
ble sized  tribulation,  that  I  don't  deny ;  fools  was 
always  dretful  wearin'  to  me.  But  I  don't  ort  to  call 
her  a  fool,  and  wouldn't  say  it  where  it  would  git  out, 
for  the  world.  But  she  don't  know  no  more'n  the 
law'l  allow,  that  I  will  contend  for  boldly  with  my 
last  breath. 

But  if  her  prineiplea  wa8  as  hefty  us  caet-iron,  and 
lier  intellect  as  bright  as  it  is  t'other  w&r —if  it  waa 
bright  as  day — she  would  be  a  sort  of  a  drawback  to 
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Lappinesa — anybody  would,  whether  it  was  a  he  or  a 
she.  Home  ia  a  Eden  jest  large  enough  to  hold 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  family,  and  when  a  stranger 
enters  its  gate  to  camp  down  therein  for  life  with  yon, 
a  sort  of  a  cold  chill  comes  in  with  'em.  You  may 
like  'em,  and  wish  'em  well,  and  do  the  best  you  can 
with  'em,  but  you  feel  kinder  choked  np,  and  bound 
down  ,  there  is  a  sort  of  a  tightness  to  it ,  you  can't  for 
your  life  feel  so  loose  and  soarin'  as  you  did  when 
yon  was  alone  with  Joeiah  and  the  childern. 

But  I  am  determined  to  put  np  with  her  and  do 
the  best  I  can.  She  hadn't  no  home,  and  was  a 
comin'  on  the  town,  so  Josiah  thought  for  the  sake 
of  Tim — that  was  his  brother — it  was  our  duty  to  take 
her  in  and  do  for  her  And  truly  Duty's  apron 
strings  are  the  only  ones  we  can  cling  to  with  perfect 
safety  Inclination  sometimes  wears  a  far  more 
shining  apron,  and  her  glitterin'  strings  flutter  down 
before  you  invitingly,  and  you  feel  as  if  you  must 
leggo  of  Duty,  and  lay  bolt  of  'eui.  But  my  friends, 
safety  is  not  there ;  her  strings  are  thin,  and  slazy,  and 
liable  to  fall  to  pieces  any  minute.  But  hang  on  to 
Duty's  apron  strings  boldly  and  blindly,  get  a  good 
holt  and  have  no  fear  ;  let  her  draw  you  over  rough 
pathways,  through  dark  valleys,  up  the  mounting 
side,  and  through  the  deep  waters ,  don't  be  afraid, 
bat  hang  on.  The  siring  won't  break  with  you,  and 
the  country  she  will  lead  you  into  is  one  that  can't  be 
bettered. 
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Her  lirBt  liusbaiid  was  Jusiali'e  only  brother.  He 
died  a  few  years  after  they  were  married,  and  then 
she  married  to  another  man,  David  Doodle  by  name 
and  a  shiftless  creeter  by  nater — but  good  lookin',  so  I 
h  e  a  r  n.  Howsum- 
ever,  I  don't  know 
notbiii'  about  it 
only  by  Iiearsay,  for 
I  ne^  er  laid  eyes  on 
none  of  the  lot  till 
she  eome  on  to  us 
for  a  home.  They 
Ined  ont  to  the 
Ohio  But  she  fair- 
ly worsbipB  t  li  a  t 
Doodle  to  this  day, 
talks  about  him  day 
and  night.  I  haint 
heerd  her  say  a 
dozen  words  about 
Josiah's  brother 
Timothy,  though  they  say  he  was  a  likely  man,  and  a 
good  provider,  and  did  well  by  her  Left  her  a  good 
fiirm,  all  paid  for,  and  Doodle  run  tlirough  it;  and 
five  eows  and  two  horses ,  and  Doodle  run  through 
them,  and  a  colt. 

But  she  don't  seem  to  remember  that  she  ever  had 
no  such  luishaiid  as  Timotliy  Allen,  which  I  know 
makes  it  the  more  wearin*  onto  Josiah,  though  lie 
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don't  complain.  But  be  tliouglit  a  siglit  of  Tim — 
tbey  used  to  sleep  together  when  they  was  cliildren, 
and  heads  that  lay  on  the  eante  mother'  bosom,  can't 
git  60  fur  apart  but  what  memory  will  unite  'em. 
They  got  separated  when  they  grew  up ;  Tim  went 
to  the  Ohio  to  live,  as  I  say,  hut  still,  when  Josiah'.'j 
thoughts  git  to  travelin',  as  thoughts  will, — I  never 
_  Bee  such  critters  to  be  on  the  go  all  the  time — they 
take  him  back  to  tlie  old  trundle-bed,  and  Tim. 

But  she  don't  mention  brother  Timothy  only  when 
Josiah  asks  her  about  him.  But  Doodle !  I  can  truly 
say  without  lyin'  that  if  ever  a  human  bein'  got  sick 
of  any  thing  on  earth,  I  got  sick  of  Doodle,  sick 
enough  of  him.  Bein'  shet  np  in  the  houee  with 
her  I  sense  it  more  than  Josiah  does.  It  is  Doodle 
in  the  morning,  and  Doodle  at  noon,  and  Doodle  at 
night,  and  Doodle  between  meals  ;  and  if  she  talks  in 
her  sleep — which  she  is  quite  a  ease  to — it  is  about 
Doodle.  I  don't  complain  to  Josiah  much,  knowin' 
it  will  only  make  his  road  the  harder;  but  I  told 
Thomas  Jefferson  one  day,  after  she  had  jest  tinished 
a  story  about  her  and  Doodle  that  took  her  the  biggest 
part  of  the  forenoon,  for  the  particulars  that  she  will 
put  in  abont  nothin',  is  enough  to  make  any  body 
Bweat  in  the  middle  of  winter  She  had  went  and 
lay  down  in  her  room  after  she  got  through  ;  and  good 
land  I  I  should  think  she  would  want  to — I  shonid 
think  she  would  have  felt  tuckered  out.  And  I  says 
to  ThomftB  Jefferson — and  I  sithed  as  I  said  it : 
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*'  It  docs  Beem  as  if  Doodle  will  be  the  death  of 
me."     And  I  sithed  again  several  times. 

"Wall,"  says  he,  "if  he  should,  1  will  write  a 
handsome  piece  of  poetry  on  it ; "  says  he,  "  Alf  Ten- 
nyson and  Shakespeare  have  written  some  pretty  fair 
pieces,  but  mine  shall 

"Best  the  hull  caboodle. 
And  the  burden  of  the  him  ehall  be. 
That  mother  died  of  Doodle," 

I  stopped  sitbin'  then,  and  I  sjiys  to  him  in  real 
severe  tones,  "  You  needn't  laugh  Thomas  J.,  I'd  love 
to  see  you  try  it  one  day  "  Says  I,  "  You  and  your 
father  bein'  outdoors  all  day,  when  you  come  in  for  a 
few  minutes  to  your  meals,  her  stiddy  stream  of  talk 
is  as  good  as  a  circus  to  you,  sunthin'  on  the  plan  of 
a  side  show.  But  you  be  shet  up  with  it  all  day  long, 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  then  see  how 
you  would  feel  in  your  mind ,  then  see  how  the  name 
of  Doodle  would  sound  in  your  ear  " 

But  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can  with  her.  As  I  said, 
how  long  she  will  stay  with  us  I  don't  know  Bnt  I 
don't  s'pose  there  is  any  hopes  of  her  marryin'  again. 
"When  she  first  came  to  live  with  us,  I  did  think — to 
tell  the  plain  truth — that  she  would  marry  again 
if  she  got  a  chance.  I  thought  I  see  symptoms  of  it. 
But  it  wasn't  but  a  few  days  after  that  that  I  give  up 
the  hope,  for  she  told  me  that  it  wasn't  no  ways 
likely  tliat  she  should  ever  marry  again.  She  talks  a 
sight  about  Doodle^s  face,  always  calU  it  his  *lino- 
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ment*,  sajB  it  is  printed  on  lier  heart,  and  it  haint  no 
ways  likely  that  she  will  ever  see  another  lincinent, 
that  will  look  to  her  as  good  as  Mr.  Doodle's  Hnoment. 

I  declare  for't,  sometimes  when  she  is  goin'  on,  I 
have  to  call  on  the  martyrs  in  my  own  mind  aimoet 
wildly,  call  on  every  one  I  ever  heerd  of,  to  keep  my 
principles  stiddy,  and  keep  me  from  sayin'  sunthin' 
I  should  be  sorry  for  Sometimes  when  she  is  goin' 
on  for  honrs  about  "Doodle  and  his  linement  "  and 
so  forth,  I  set  opposite  t»  her  with  my  knittin'  work 
in  my  hand,  with  no  trace  on  the  outside,  of  tlie 
almost  fearful  tempest  goin'  on  inside  of  me.  There 
I'll  be,  a  bindin'  off  my  heel,  or  seamin'  two  and  one, 
or  toein' off,  as  the  case  may  be,  calm  as  a  summer 
morniu'  on  the  outside,  but  on  the  inside  I  am  a  sayin' 
over  to  myself  in  silent  but  almost  piercin'  tones  of 
eoul  agony 

"John  Rogers!  Smithfield  !  nine  children,  one  at 
the  breast!  Grid-irons!  thum-screws!  and  so  4th, 
and  so  4th !  "  It  has  a  dretful  good  effect  on  me,  I 
think  over  what  these  men  endured  for  principle,  and 
I  will  say  to  myself: 

"Josiah  Allen's  wife,  has  not  your  heart  almost 
burnt  up  within  you  a  thinkin'  of  these  martyrs? 
Have  you  not  in  rapped  moments  had  longin's  of  the 
Bole  to  be  a  martyr  also  ?  Lofty  principle  may  boy 
the  soul  up  triumphant,  but  there  can't  be  anybody 
burnt  up  without  smartin',  and  tire  was  jest  as  hot  in 
them  days  as  it  is  now,  and  no  hotter.    If  David 
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Doodle  is  the  stala  on  wliich  you  are  to  be  offered 
up,  bo  calm  Samantha — be  calm." 

So  I  would  be  a  talkiii'  to  myself,  and  bo  she  would 
be  a  goiii'  on,  and  though  I  have  suffered  panga  that 
can't  he  expressed  about,  my  principles  have  grown 
more  hefty  from  day  to  day  I  began  to  look  more 
lofty  in  mean,  and  sometimes  I  have  been  that  boyed 
up  by  hard  principle,  that  jest  to  see  what  heights  a 
human  mind  could  git  np  on  to,  while  the  body  was 
yet  on  the  ground,  I  wonld  begin  myself  about 
Doodle.  And  so, 
speakin'  in  a  mar- 
tyr way,  the  Wid- 
der  Doodle  was  not 
made  in  vain. 

She  is  a  small 
boneded  wom  an, 
dretf ul  softly  look- 
in'  ;  and  truly,  her 
looks  d  o  n't  be- 
lie her,  for  she 
seems  to  me  that 
soft,  that  if  she 
should  bump  her 
bead,  I  don't  see 
what  is  to  hinder  it 
from  flattin'  right  out  like  a  piece  of  potty  I  guess 
she  was  pretty  good  lookin'  in  lier  day ;  on  no  other 
grounds  can  I  account  for  it,  that  two  men  ever  took 
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after  lier.  Her  eyes  are  round  as  blue  beads,  ami 
eort  of  Burprised  lookin',  sbe  is  liglit  complected, 
and  her  month  is  dretfiil  puckered  up  and  diawod 
down.  Josiah  ean't  bear  her  looks — he  has  told  ine 
so  in  contideiice  a  number  of  times — but  I  told  him  I 
have  seen  -wimmcn  that  looked  worse ;  and  I  have. 

"  I  have  seen  them  tliat  looked  far  better,"  says  he. 

"  "Who  Josiah  ? "  says  I. 

Says  lie,  "Father  Smith's  daughter,  Samantha." 

Josiah  thinks  a  sight  of  me,  it  soema  to  grow  on 
him ;  and  with  me  also,  it  id  ditto  and  the  same. 

Wlien  two  Bonis  set  out  in  married  life,  a  sailin' 


out  on  the  sea  of  True  Love,  they  must  expect  to 
Bteer  at  firat  through  rocks,  and  get  tangled  in  tho 
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Bea  weed,  the  rocke  of  opposing  wills,  aud  the  Bea 
weed  of  selfiBhiiees.  And  before  they  get  the  liang 
of  the  boat  it  will  go  contrary,  Bq^nalla  will  rise  and 
most  upset  it,  and  they'll  hist  up  the  wrong  aails  and 
tighten  the  wrong  ropes  and  act  like  fools  generally 
And  they'll  be  sick,  very ,  and  will  soraetimes  look 
back  with  regret  to  the  lonesome,  but  peaceful  shores 
they  have  left,  and  wish  they  hadn't  never  sot  out. 

But  if  they'll  be  patient  and  steer  their  boat  straight 
and  wise,  a  calmer  sea  is  ahead,  deeper  waters  of  trust 
and  calm  afEeetioii,  in  which  their  boat  will  sail  on- 
wards first  rate.  They'll  git  past  the  biggest  heft  of 
the  rocks,  and  git  the  nack  of  sailin'  round  the  ones 
that  are  left  eo's  not  to  hit  'em  nigh  so  often,  and 
the  sea  weed,  unbeknown  to  them,  will  kinder  drizzle 
out,  and  disappear  mostly 

I  don't  have  to  correct  Josiah  near  so  much  as  I 
used  to,  though  occasionally,  when  I  know  I  am  in 
the  right,  I  set  up  my  authority,  and  vnll  be  minded ; 
and  he  hisen.  I  never  see  a  couple  yet,  whether 
they'd  own  it  or  not,  but  what  would  have  their  little 
spats ,  but  good  land  \  if  they  love  each  other  they 
git  right  over  it,  and  it  is  all  fair  weather  again.  The 
little  breeze  clears  the  air,  and  the  sun  will  shine  out 
again  clear  as  pure  water,  and  bright  as  a  dollar. 

Sister  Doodle,  (Josiah  thought  it  was  best  to  call 
her  so  some  of  the  time,  he  thought  it  would  seem 
more  friendly)  she  says,  the  widder  does,  that  ehe 
never  eee  a  couple  live  together  any  happier  and 
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agreabler  than  me  and  Jusiali  live  together.  Sbe  tuld 
me  it  reminded  her  dretfuliy  of  her  married  life  with 
Doodle.  (Josiah  had  cooed  at  me  a  very  little  tliut 
momin' — not  much,  for  he  knows  I  don't  encourage 
it  Id  him.) 

Truly  Doodle  is  her  theine,  but  I  hold  firm. 

She  was  a  helpin'  me  wash  my  dishes,  and  she 
begun :  how  much  Josiah  and  I  reminded  her  of  her 
and  Doodle. 

Says  she — "Nobody  knows  how  much  that  man 
thought  of  me ,  he  would  say  sometimes  in  the 
winter  when  we  would  wake  np  in  the  niornin'  'My 
dear  Dolly,' — he  used  to  call  me  that,  though  my 
name  is  Nabby,  but  he  said  I  pnt  him  in  mind  so  of  a 
doll,  that  he  couldn't  help  callin'  me  so — 'My  dear 
Dolly,'  he'd  say,  '  I  have  been  a  dreamin'  about  you.' 

" '  Have  you  Mr.  Doodle  ? '  says  I. 

" '  Yes,'  says  he,  '  I  have  been  a  dreamin'  how 
much  I  love  you,  and  how  pretty  you  are — ^jest  as 
pretty  as  a  pink  posy  '  Them  was  Mr.  Doodle'ses 
very  words     'a  pink  posy.' 

"I'd  say, — 'Oh  shaw,  Mr  Doodle,  I  guess  you 
are  tryin'  to  foolish  me.' 

"  Says  he — 'I  haint,  I  drenjp  it.'  And  then  there 
would  come  such  a  sweet  smile  all  over  his  linement, 
and  he  would  say : 

"'Dolly,  I  love  to  dream  about  you.' 

"'Do  you,  Mr,  Doodle? '  says  I. 

" '  Tea,'  Bays  he, '  and  it  seems  jest  aa  if  I  want  to 
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go  to  sleep  and  have  another  nap,  jeat  a  purpose  to 
dream  about  you.' 

"  And  80  I  would  git  up  and  cut  the  kindlin*  wood, 
and  build  tlie  flre,  and  feed  the  cows,  and  go  round  the 
house  agettin'  breakfast,  as  still  as  a  mice  6o's  not  to 
disturb  him,  and  he'd  lay  and  sleep  till  I  got  the  coffee 
turned  out,  then 
he'd  git  up  and  tell 
me  his  dream.  It 
would  be  all  about 
how  pretty  I  was, 
and  how  much  he 
loved  me  and  how 
he  would  die  for 
my  sake  any  time 
to  keep  the  wind 
from  hlowin'  too 
hard  onto  me.  And 
he  would  eat  jest 
as  hearty  and  en- 
joy liimself  dret- 
fuUy.  Oh  !  we  took  a  sight  of  comfort  together,  me 
and  Mr  Doodle  did.  And  I  can't  never  forget  Mm ; 
I  can't  never  marry  again,  his  linement  is  so  stamped 
onto  my  memory.  Oh,  no,  I  can't  never  forgit  his 
linement ,  no  other  man's  linement  can  be  to  me  what 
Jiis  linement  was." 

She  stopped  a  minute  to  ask  me  where  she  should 
Bet  the  dishes  she  had  wiped,  and  I  was  glad  of  the 
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respit,  though  I  knew  it  would  be  but  a  short  one. 
And  I  was  right,  for  in  settin'  up  the  dishes,  slie  see 
a  little  milk  pitcher  that  belonged  to  my  first  set  of 
disliea;  there  was  a  woman  painted  onto  it,  and  that 
set  her  to  goiu'  again.  Truly,  there  is  nothin'  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  sky  above,  but  what  re- 
minds ber,  in  some  way,  of  Doodle.  I  have  known 
the  risin'  sun  to  set  her  to  goin',  and  the  fire-shovel, 
and  the  dust-pan.  She  held  the  pitcher  pensively  in 
her  hand  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  she  says 

"This  picture  looks  as  I  did,  when  I  married  Mr 
Doodle.  I  was  dretfnl  pretty,  so  be  used  to  tell  me; 
too  pretty  to  have  any  hardships  put  onto  me,  so  he 
used  to  say  There  was  considerable  talk  about  wim- 
nien's  votin',  about  that  time,  and  he  said  there  wasn't 
money  enough  in  the  world  to  tempt  him  to  let  bis 
Dolly  vote.  Anything  so  wearin'  as  that,  he  said  he 
should  protect  me  from  as  long  as  he  had  a  breath 
left  in  his  body  He  used  to  git  dretful  excited 
about  it,  he  thought  so  much  of  me.  He  said  it 
would  '  wear  a  woman  right  out;  and  bow  should  I 
feel,'  says  be,  '  to  see  my  Dolly  wore  out.' 

"He  couldn't  use  to  bear  to  have  me  go  a  visitin', 
either.  He  said  talkin'  with  neighborin'  wimmen' 
was  wearin'  too,  and  to  have  to  come  home  and  git 
supper  for  him  after  dark  ;  be  said  he  couldn't  bear 
to  see  me  do  it.  He  never  was  no  band  to  pick  up 
a  supper,  and  I  always  had  to  come  home  and  git 
his  supper  by  candle  light — meat  vittles;  he  always 
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had  to  have  jest  what  he  wanted  to  eat,  or  it  made 
him  sick,  he  was  oae  of  that  kind— give  him  the  palsy. 
He  never  had  the  palsy,  but  he  always  said  that  all 
that  kep'  him  from  it,  was  havin'  jest  what  he  wanted 
to  eat,  jest  at  the  time  he  wanted  it ;  and  so  he  would 
lay  down  on  the  lounge  while  I  got  his  enpper  ready. 
I'd  have  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  for  he  never 
was  one  of  the  men  that  could  hang  over  the  tea-kettle, 
or  git  up  potatoes,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  and  I'd 
most  always  have  to  build  up  the  fire,  for  he  thought 
it  wasn't  a  man's  place  to  do  such  things.  He  was  a 
dretful  hand  to  want  everybody  to  keep  their  place, 
that  was  one  reason  why  he  felt  so  strong  about 
wimmen's  votin'  He  had  a  deep,  sound  mind,  my 
Doodle  did.  But,  as  I  said,  he'd  lay  on  the  louoge 
and  worry  bo  about  its  bein'  too  much  for  me;  that, 
rather  than  make  him  feel  so  bad,  I  give  up  visitin' 
almost  entirely  -But  he  never  worried  about  that,  so 
much  as  he  did  about  votin' ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
thought  of  that  almost  killed  him.  He  said  that  with 
my  health,  (I  didn't  enjoy  very  good  health  then)  I 
wouldn't  stand  it  a  year;  I  would  wilt  right  down 
under  it.  Oh  !  how  much  that  man  did  think  of  me  I 
"  When  I  would  be  a  workin'  in  the  garden,  (I  took 
all  the  care  of  the  gafden,)  or  when  1  would  be  a 
pickin'  up  chipB — we  was  kinder  bothered  for  wood — 
he'd  set  out  on  the  back  piazza  with  his  paper,  the 
Evenin'  Grippher — awful  strong  paper  against  wim- 
men's rights — and  as  I  would  be  a  liringin'  my  chips 
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in,  (we  had  a  old  bushel  basket  that  I  used,)  he 
would  loot  up  from  his  paper  and  eaj  to  me, — '  Oh, 
them  pretty  little  hands,  how  cunning  they  look,  a 
quirling  round  the  basket  handles;  and  oli,  them 
pretty  little  eyes;  what  should  1  do  if  it  wasn't  for 
my  Dolly?  And  how  should  I  feel  if  them  pretty 
little  eyea  was  a  loobin' at  the  pole? '  Says  he,  '  It 
would  kill  me  Dolly  ;  it  would  use  me  right  up.' 

"And  then,  when  I  would  be  a  cburnin' — we  had  a 
good  deal  of  cream,  and  the  butter  eome  awful  hard ; 
sometimes  it  would  take  me  most  all  day  and  lame  my 


HBLPINO  CHHEM. 


back  for  a  week — and  when  I  would  be  a  churnin',  be 
would  be  BO  good  to  me  to  help  me  pass  away  tlie 
time.    He  would  set  iu  his  rockin'  chair — I  cushioned 
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it  a  purpose  for  liiin — and  he  would  set  and  read  the 
Eveiiiii'  Grippher  to  me ;  sometimes  he  would  read  it 
clear  through  before  I  would  fetch  the  butter;  beauti- 
ful argunients  tliere  would  be  in  it  ag'inst  wimmen's 
rights.  I  used  to  know  the  Editor  was  jest  another 
sueh  a,  man  as  my  Mr.  Doodle  was,  and  I  would 
wonder  how  any  livin'  woman  could  stand  out  ag'inst 
Eucli  arguments,  they  proved  right  out  so  strong  that 
votin'  would  be  too  much  for  the  weaker  sect,  and 
that  men  wouldn't  feel  nigh  so  tender  and  reverential 
towards  'em,  as  they  did  now 

"  "We  wasn't  very  well  off  in  them  days,  for  Mr 
Doodle  was  obliged  to  mortgage  the  farm  I  hroagiit 
liim  when  we  was  married,  and  it  was  all  we  could  do 
to  keep  up  the  money  due  on  the  mortgage,  and 
father  M-ouldn't  help  lis  much ,  he  said  we  must  work 
for  a  livin',  jest  as  he  did ;  and  the  farm  kinder  run 
down,  for  Mr.  Doodle  said  he  couldn't  go  out  to 
work  and  leave  me  for  a  hull  day,  he  worsliiped  me 
BO ;  so  we  let  out  the  place  on  shares,  and  I  took 
in  work  a  good  deal.  When  I  was  a  workin',  Mr. 
Doodle  would  set  and  look  at  me  for  hours  and  hours, 
witli  a  sweet  smile  on  his  linement,  and  tell  me  how 
delicate  and  pretty  I  was  and  Iiow  much  he  thought 
of  me,  and  how  he  would  die  and  be  skinned — have 
his  hide  took  completely  off  of  him — before  he'd  let 
me  vote,  or  have  any  other  hardship  put  on  me.  Oh ! 
what  a  siglit  of  comfort  me  and  Mr.  Doodle  did  take 
together ;  and  when  I  think  how  he  died,  and  was  a 
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corpse — and  lie  was  a  corpse  jeet  as  quick  as  he  was 
dead,  Mr  Doodle  was — oh  how  I  do  feel.  I  can't 
never  forget  bira,  his  linement  is  so  stamped  onto  my 
memory      I  never  can  forget  his  linement,  never  " 

And  BO  she'll  go  on  from  honr  to  honr,  and  from 
day  to  day,  about  Doodle  and  Wimiiien'e  Rights — 
Wimraen's  Rights  and  Doodle;  drivin'  ahead  of  lier 
a  drove  of  particulars,  far,  far  more  numerous  than 
was  ever  heerd  of  in  Joncsville,  or  the  world  ,  and  I 
— inwardly  calliii'  on  the  name  of  John  Ilogers^hear 
her  go  on,  and  don't  call  Doodle  all  to  notliin',  or 
argue  with  her  on  Wimmen's  Rigiits.  My  mean  is 
calm  and  noble,  I  am  nerved  iilmost  completely  up 
by  principle  ;  and  then,  it  is  dretfnl  wrenchin'  to  the 
arm  to  hit  hard  blows  ag'inst  notbin' 

Truly,  if  anybody  don't  know  anything,  yon  can't 
git  any  sense  out  of  'em.  Yon  might  jeet  as  well  go 
to  reckonin'  np  a  hull  row  of  orts,  expectin'  to  have 
'em  amount  to  suntbin'  Ort  times  ort  is  ort,  and 
notbin'  else;  and  ort  from  ort  leaves  nothin'  every 
time,  and  nothin  to  carry ;  and  you  may  add  up  ort 
after  ort,  all  day,  and  you  wont  have  nothin'  but  a 
ort  to  fall  back  on.  And  so  with  the  Widder  Doodle, 
you  may  pump  lier  mind  till  the  day  of  pancakes,  (as 
a  profane  poet  observes,)  and  you  wont  git  anything 
but  a  ort  out  of  it, — speakin'  in  a  'rithmatic  way 

Not  that  she  is  to  blame  for  it,  come  to  look  at  it 
in  a  reasonable  and  scientific  sense.  All  figgers  in 
life  can't  count  up  the  same  way.     There's  them  that 
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count  one, — mado  so  ;  got  a  little  eoramoii  eeobe  uu- 
beknown  to  them.  Then  there's  Bome-  that  double  on 
that,  and  cumit  two, — more  sense,  and  can't  help  it ; 
and  all  the  way  up  to  nine  ;  and  then  there  is  the  orts 
— made  orts  entirely  unbeknown  to  them ;  and  so, 
why  should  figgers  seven,  or  eight,  or  even  nine,  boast 
themselves  over  the  orts. 

Truly,  we  all  have  abundant  reason  to  be  humble, 
and  feel  a  humiliatin'  feehn'  The  biggest  figgers 
in  this  life  don't  count  up  any  too  high,  don't  know 
any  too  much.  And  all  tlie  figgers  put  together,  big 
and  little  mingled  in  with  orts,  all  make  up  a  curious 
sum  that  our  heads  haint  strong  enough  to  iiggei- 
out  straight.  It  is  a  sum  that  is  bein'  worked  out 
by  a  strong  mind  above  our'n,  and  we  can't  see  the 
answer  yet,  none  on  us. 
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LAST   Tuesday    evenin'  the  "  Creation    Searcliin' 
Society  "  argued  on  this  question. 
'*  Resolved  ,  It  is  right  to  licence  intemperaTice." 
Cornelius  Cork,  the  President,  got  up  and  give  the 
question  out,  and   tiien  a  stern  majestic  look  swept 
over  his  face,  some  like  a  thunder  cloud,  and  says  he, 
pintin'  out  his  forefinger  nobly 

"  Brother  '  Creation  Searchers,'  and  friends  and 
neighbors  promiseous.  Before  we  tackle  this  momen- 
tous subject  to-night,  I  have  got  a  little  act  of  justice 
to  preform,  which  if  I  shirked  out  of  doin'  of  it,  would 
send  my  name  down  to  posterity  as  a  coward,  a  rank 
traitor,  and  almost  a  impostor  The  public  mind  is 
outraged  at  the  present  time,  by  officers  in  high 
places  provin'  traitors  to  their  trust :  traitors  to  the 
confidin'  public  that  have  raised  'em  up  to  their  higii 
atationB.  The  public  of  Jonesville  will  find  that  /am 
Dot  one  of  that  kind,  that  /am  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
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nor  will  /  be  seduced  by  flattery  or  gifts,  to  pormit 
them  that  have  raised  me  up  to  the  height  I  now  stand 
on,  to  be  trifled  with." 

Here  he  paused  a  moment,  and  laid  hie  forefinger 
on  his  heart  and  looked  round  on  us,  as  if  he  was 
iuvitin'  us  all  to  take  our  lanterns  and  walk  tlirough 
it,  and  behold  its  purity  That  gesture  took  dretfol 
well  with  the  audience.  The  President  realized  it,  he 
see  what  he  had  done,  and  he  kep'  the  same  position 
as  he  proceeded  and  went  on. 

"  Every  one  who  was  present  at  the  last  meetin'  of 
our  'Creation  Searchin'  Society'  knows  there  was  a 
disturbance  there.  They  know  and  I  know  that  right 
in  the  midst  of  our  most  eearchin'  investigations,  some 
unprincipled  villain  in  the  disguise  of  humanity  out- 
raged us,  and  insulted  us,  and  defied  us  by  blimmin*; 
in  other  words  by  yellin'  out  'Elim!  Blim!'  every 
few  minutes.  And  now  I  publicly  state  and  pro- 
claim to  that  blimraer,  that  if  he  blims  here  to  night, 
I  will  put  the  papers  onto  him.  I  will  set  the  law  at 
him.  I'll  see  what  Blackstone  and  Coke  has  to  say 
about  blimmin'." 

He  hadn't  no  more'n  got  the  words  out  of  hie 
mouth,  when  "Blim!"  came  from  one  aide  of  the 
house,  and  "  Blim !  Blim ! "  came  from  the  other  side. 
Nobody  couldn't  tell  who  it  was,  there  was  such  a 
crowd.  Cornelius  Cork's  face  turned  as  red  as  a 
root-a-bagy  beet,  and  he  yelled  out  in  the  awfulest 
tone  I  had  ever  heerd  bim  uae — and  if  we  had  all 
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been  polar  bears  right  from  the  pole,  he  couldn't  have 
took  a  more  deadly  aim  at  ue  with  that  awful  fore- 
finger* 

"  Stop  that  blimmin'  instantly ! " 

His  tone  was  so  loud  aod  awful,  and  his  gesture  so 
fearfully  eommandin'  and  threatenin',  that  the  house 
was  still  as  a  mice.  You  could  hear  a  clothes-pin  drop 
in  any  part  of  it. 

Here  he  set  down,  and  the  meetin'  begun.  Elder 
Easy  was  on  the  affirmative,  and  Thomas  J  on  the 
negative,  as  they  call  it. 

Elder  Easy  is  a  first-rate  man,  and  a  good  provider, 
but  awful  conservative.  He  believes  in  doin'  jest  as 
his  4  fathers  did  every  time  round.  If  anybody 
should  oflFer  to  let  him  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
moon,  he  would  say  gently  but  sweetly  "No,  I 
thank  you,  my  4  fathers  never  see  it,  and  so  I  would 
rather  be  excused  from  beholdin'  it  if  you  please." 
He  is  polite  as  a  basket  of  chips,  and  well  meanin' ,  T 
haiut  a  doubt  of  it  in  my  own  mind.  But  he  and 
Samautha  Allen,  late  Smith,  differs  ;  that  female  loves 
to  look  on  every  side  of  a  heavenly  idee.  I  respect 
my_4:  fathers,  I  think  a  sight  of  the  old  men.  They 
did  a  good  work  in  cuttin'  down  stumps  and  so 
4tb.  I  honor  'em ;  respect  their  memory.  But 
cities  stand  now  where  they  had  loggin'  bees.  Times 
change,  and  we  change  with  'em.  They  had  to  rastlc 
with  stumps  and  brush-heaps,  it  was  their  duty  ,  tlioy 
did  it,  and  conquered.    And  it  is  for  us  now,  who 
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dwell  on  the  smooth  places  they  cleared  for  us,  to 
rastle  with  principle  and  idees.  Have  loggin'  bees  to 
pile  up  old  rusty  brushwood  of  unjust  laws  and 
cuetoms,  and  set  fire  to  'em  and  burn  'em  up  root  and 
branch,  and  plant  in  their  ashes  the  seeds  of  truth  and 
right,  that  shall  yet  wave  in  a  golden  harvcBt,  under 
happier  skies  than  ourn.  If  we  don't,  shall  we  be 
doin'  for  posterity  what  they  did  for  us?  For  we  too 
are  posterity,  though  mebby  we  don't  realize  it,  as 
we  ort  to. 

But  Elder  Easy,  although  he  lives  in  the  present 
time,  is  in  spirit  a  4  father,  {though  I  don't  say  it  in  a 
runnin'  way  at  all,  for  I  like  'em,  Iiave  swapped  hens 
witii  him  and  her,  and  neighbored  with  'em  consider- 
able.) He  was  on  the  likker  side,  not  that  he  wants 
to  get  drunk,  or  thinks  anytiiing  particular  of  likker 
himself,  but  he  believes  in  moderate  drinkin'  because 
his  4  fathers  drank  moderate.  He  believes  in  licen- 
sin'  intemperance  because  his  4  fathers  was  licensed. 
And  Shakespear  Bobbet  was  on  his  side,  and  old  Mr 
Peedick,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Auger,  (he  is  a  demo- 
crat and  went  for  slavery  strong,  felt  like  death  when 
the  slaves  was  set  free,  and  now  he  wants  folks  to 
drink  all  they  can,  goes  for  intemperance  strong.  He 
drinks,  so  they  say,  though  I  wouldn't  have  it  go 
from  Josiah  or  me  for  the  world.)  And  Solomon 
Cypher  was  on  that  side.  He  drinks.  And  Simon 
Slimpsey  ;  how8umever,he  haintof  much  account  any- 
way, he  has  almost  ruined  him^lf  with  the  horrorB. 
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He  haa  'em  every  day 
stiddy,  and  sometimes 
two  and  three  times  a 
day.  He  told  a  iieigh- 
borin'  woman  that  he 
hadn't  been  out  of  'em 
sense  tlie  day  he  Tvas 
married  to  Betsey,  she 
was  so  nncomrnon  mean 
to  him.  I  told  her  when 
she  was  a  tellin'  me 
about  it  (she  is  a  real 
news-hearer,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  say  aiij  - 
thing  she  could  cirry 
back)  I  merely  ob 
served  in  a  cool  waj  . 
"  I  have  always  had  my 
opinion  about  clingerb, 
and  wimmen  that  didn  t 
want  no  rights,  I  lia^e 
kep'  my  eye  on  'em,  I 
have  kep'  my  eye  on 
their  liushands,  and  iny 
mind  haint  moved  a 
inch  concemin'  them 
from  the  place  it  stood 
in  mora  formally."  I 
dida*t^8ay  no  more,  not  wantm'  to  run  Betsey  to  bar 
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back,  and  then  truljf,  as  a  deep  thinker  observes  in 
one  of  Mb  oratioDB,  "  a  dog  that  will  fetch  a  bone, 
will  carry  one." 

On  Thomas  Jefferson's  side  was  himself,  the  Editor 
of  the  Gimlet,  Lawyer  Nugent,  Doctor  Bombue, 
Elder  Morton,  and  Whitfield  Minkley — six  on  each 
Bide.  Tliomaa  Jefferson  spoke  first,  and  he  spoke 
well,  tluit  I  know.  I  turned  right  round  and  give 
sister  Minkley  a  proud  happy  look  several  times 
while  Thomas  J  was  a  talkin';  siie  sot  right  behind 
me.  I  felt  well.  And  I  hunched  Josiah  several 
times  when  he  said  his  best  tilings,  and  he  me,  for 
we  both  felt  noble  in  mind  to  bear  him  go  on. 

His  first  speech  was  what  thcj  call  an  easy,  or 
sunthiii'  considerable  like  that,  Josiah  said  when  we 
was  a  goin'  home  that  they  called  it  an  essence,  but  I 
told  him  I  knew  better  than  that.  He  contended, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  leave  it  to  Thomas  J  but  it 
slipped  my  mind.  Ilowsuniever  it  haint  no  matter , 
it  is  the  thing  itself  that  Josiali  Allen's  wife  looks 
at,  and  not  the  name  of  it.  The  easy^or  sunthin'  like 
it,— run  as  follows  I  believe  my  soul  I  can  git  the 
exact  words  down,  for  I  listened  to  it  with  every  ear 
I  had,  and  upheld  by  the  thonghts  of  the  future  gen- 
erations, and  the  cause  of  Right,  I  kinder  took  it  out 
of  hie  overcoat  pocket  the  next  day,  and  read  it  over 
seven  times  from  beginnin'  to  end.  I  should  have 
read  it  eight  times,  if  I  bad  had  time. 

He   seemed    to  be  a  pryin'  into  what  the   chief 
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glory  and  pleasure  of  gettia'  drunk  coiisisti;d  in ;  hu 
said  the  shame,  the  deapair,  and  the  ruin  of  intem- 
perance anyone  could  sec.  And  he  pictured  out  the 
agony  of  a  drunkard's  home,  till  there  wasn't  a  dry 
eye  in  my  head,  nor  Josiah's  nuther.  And  Ijc  said  in 
windin'  up,  (I  shan't  put  down  the  hull  on't,  for  it 
would  be  too  long)  but  the  closin'  up  of  it  was . 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  sadder  si^lit  for  irion  or 
angels,  than  to  see  a  man  made  in  the  image  of  God 
willfully  casting  aside  his  heritage  of  noble  and  true 
manhood,  slipping  the  handcuffs  over  his  own  wrists, 
and  offering  himself  a  willing  captive  to  the  mighty 
bnt  invisible   wine  spirit. 

"No  slave  bound  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  a  con- 
queror is  so  deplorable  a  siglit  as  the  captive  of 
wine.  His  face  does  not  shine  like  the  face  of  an 
angel,  as  did  a  captive  in  the  old  time^biit  wirJi  so 
vacant  and  foolish  an  expression,  that  you  can  see  at 
once  that  he  is  hopelessly  bound,  body,  miud  and  soul 
to  his  conqueror's  chariot.  And  a  wonderful  con- 
queror is  he,  so  weak  in  seeming  as  to  hide  beneath 
the  ruby  glitter  of  a  wine  enp,  and  yet  so  mighty  as 
to  fill  our  prisons  with  criniinals,  our  asylums  with 
lunatics — and  our  grave-yards  with  graves.  Mightier 
than  Time  or  Death,  for  outstripping  time,  he  ploughs 
premature  furrows  on  the  brow  of  manhood  and 
alienates  affection  Death  has  no  power  over. 

"  I  have  often  marvelled  where  the  chief  glory  of 
dieeipation  came  in.  Its  evil  cllects  were  always  too 
4 
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hideously  palpable  to  be  inisuaderBtood ;  but  in  what 
consists  the  gloating  pleasure  for  which  a  man  is 
willing  to  break  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  him, 
bring  himself  to  beggary,  endow  his  children  with  an 
undeserved  heritage  of  shame,  destroy  his  intellect, 
ruin  his  body,  and  imperil  his  soul,  is  a  mystery- 

*'  I  have  wondered  whether  its  chief  bliss  consisted 
in  the  taste  of  the  cup  ,  if  so,  it  must  be  indeed  a  de- 
licious enjoyment,  transitory  as  it  is,  for  which  a  man 
would  be  willing  to  loose  earth  and  heaven.  Or  if  it 
were  in  that  intermediate  stage,  before  the  diviner 
nature  is  entirely  merged  in  the  anima! — the  foolish 
stage,  when  a  man  is  so  affectionately  desirous  of  doing 
his  full  duty  by  liis  hearers,  that  he  repeats  his  common- 
est renmrlis  ineessantlyj  with  a  thick  tongue  and  thicker 
meaning,  and  if  sentimentally  inclined,  smiles,  oh  how 
feebly,  and  slieds  such  very  foolish  tears.  In  look- 
in'  upon  such  a  scene,  another  wonder  awakens  in 
me,  whether  Satan,  who  with  all  his  faults  is  uu- 
commonly  intelligent,  is  not  ashamed  of  iiis  maudlin 
friend.  Or  is  the  eonsumraation  of  glory  in  the  next 
stage,  where  with  oaths  and  curses  a  man  dashes  his 
clenched  fists  into  the  faces  of  his  best  friends,  pursues 
imaginary  serpents  and  fiends,  thrusts  his  wife  and 
children  out  into  the  cold  night  of  mid-winter,  and 
bars  against  them  the  doors  of  home.  And  home! 
what  a  desecration  of  that  word  which  should  be  the 
synonym  of  rest,  peace  and  consolation,  is  a  drunk- 
ard's home.    Or  is  the  full  measure  of  pleasure  attained 
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when  he,  the  noblest  work  of  God,  is  stretched  out  at 
his  full  six  feet  length  of  unconsciousness,  stupidity 
and  degradation. 

"  If  there  he  a  lonely  woman  ainid  the  multitude  of 
lonely  and  sorrowful  women,  more  to  be  pitied  than 
another,  I  think  it  ia  a  wife  lookin'  upon  the  one  she 
has  promised  to  honor,  lying  upon  the  bed  with  his 
hat  and  boots  on.  Her  comforter,  who  swore  at  her 
as  long  aa  ho  could  speak  at  all.  Iler  protector, 
utterly  unable  to  brush  a  fly  from  hia  own  face.  Iler 
companion,  lying  in  all  the  stupor  of  death,  with 
none  of  its  solemn  dignity.  Aa  he  is  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  her  acts,  I  wonder  if  she  never  employs  the 
slowly  passing  moments  in  taking  down  her  old  idol, 
her  ideal,  from  its  place  in  her  memory,  and  com- 
paring it  with  its  broken  and  defaced  image  before 
her.  Of  all  the  poor  broken  idols,  shattered  into 
fragments  for  the  divine  patience  of  womanhood  to 
gather  together  and  cement  with  tears,  such  a  ruin  as 
this  seems  the  most  impossible  to  mould  anew  into 
any  form  of  comliness.  And  if  there  is  a  command- 
ment seemingly  impossible  to  obey,  it  is  for  a  woman 
to  love  a  man  she  is  in  deadly  fear  of,  honor  a  man 
she  can't  help  bcin'  ashamed  of,  and  obey  a  man  M'ho 
cannot  speak  his  commands  intcUigibly  " 

It  was  a  prond  moment  for  Josiah  Allen  and  me, 
to  hear  Thomas  .T  go  on  ,  and  to  liave  the  hull  honse 
80  still,  while  )io  was  niakin'  his  eloquent  speech, 
that  you  could  hoar  a  clothea-piu  drop  in  any  part 
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of  the  room.  And  tliough  my  companion,  perfectly 
carried  away  by  liis  glad  emotions,  hunched  me  several 
time  harder  than  he  had  any  idee  of,  and  almost  gored 
my  ribs  with  his  elbo,  I  didn't,  as  you  may  6ay, 
seem  to  sense  it  at  all.  And  though  in  hunehiu'  and 
boiu'  hunched,  1  dropped  more'n  20  stitches  in  Josiah's 
socks,  I  didn't  care  for  that  a  mite ;  Iliad  plenty  of 
time  to  pick  'em  np  durin'  the  next  speech,  which 
was  the  Editor  of  the  Auger'es,  (lie  has  got  over  the 
zebra,  so's  to  be  out.) 

I  have  said,  and  I  say  still,  that  I  never  see  a  man 
that  would  spread  a  idee  out  thinner  than  he  will, — 
cover  more  ground  with  it.  Talk  about  Ingy  Rubber 
stretchin', — why  that  man  will  take  one  small  thought 
and  pull  it  out  and  string  on  enough  big  words  to 
sink  it,  seemin'ly. 

Howsumever,  his  talk  did  jest  about  as  much  good 
on  Tliomas  J's  side,  as  on  hisen,  for  he  didn't  seem  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  subject,  but  give  his  hull 
mind  to  etringin'  big  words  onto  his  idees,  and  thtn 
stretchin' 'em  out  as  fur  as  humati  strength  can  go. 
That,  truly,  was  his  strong  pint.  But  jest  as  lie  bent 
his  knees  and  begun  to  set  down,  he  kinder  straiglit- 
eued  up  again  and  said  the  only  thing  that  amounted 
to  a  thing.  lie  said, — "Keepin'  folks  from  setlin' 
likker,  is  takin'  away  their  rights." 

"Rights!"  says  Thomas  Jefferson,  jnmpin'  upon 
Ilia  feet  the  minute  he  set  down.  "Rights!  The 
first  right  and  law  of  our  nature,  is  eelf-preeervation, 
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and  what  safety  Las  any  man  while  the  streets  are 
filled  w!th  men  turned  into  crazed  brutes  by  this 
traffic  you  are  upholdin'  ?  Every  one  knows  that  a 
drunken  man  entirely  loses  for  the  time  liis  reason- 
iiig  faculties,  his  morality  and  his  conscience,  and  is 
made  ripe  for  any  crime.  That  lie  is  jest  as  ready  to 
rob  and  murder  innocent  citizens  as  to  smoke  liis 
pipe.  So  if  you  and  I  lend  our  influence  and  our 
votes  to  make  intemperance  legal,  we  make  arson, 
burglary,  rape,  robbery,  murder,  legal.  Tell  me  a 
ni:in  ha8  a  right  to  thus  plant  the  seeds  of  crime 
and  murder  in  a  man's  soul,  and  imperil  tlie  safety  of 
the  whole  eommnnity  W'hy,  tlic  Bible  says,  that  if 
a  man  let  loose  a  wild  ox,  and  it  gored  men  with  its 
horns  and  killed  them,  tlie  men  that  let  it  go  loose 
sliould  surely  be  put  to  death." 

Here  Simon  Slimpsey  got  up,  tinder  hangin'  on  to 
the  bench,  and  made  a  dretful  simple  sort  of  a  wink 
with  one  eye,  and  says  be: 

"  Tliem  haint  flie  kind  o'  horns  we  are  a  talkin' 
about,  we  are  talkin'  about  takin'  a  horn  of  wliisky 
now  and  then." 

"Yes,"  said  Thotnas  J  "there  was  never  a  more 
appropriate  name;  for  if  there  ever  were  horns  tliat 
gored,  and  stabbed,  and  killed,  it  is  these." 

Elder  Easy  spoke  out,  and  says  he,— "The  Bible 
says:  'take  a  little  wine  for  the  stomach  sake.'" 

But  Elder  Morton  jumped  up,  and  saya  be, — 
"  Tliero  WRB  two  jtinds  of  likker  in  earlier  times ;  one 
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that  was  unfermented  and  harmless,  and  contained  no 
alcohol  or  anj  principle  of  intoxication,  and  another 
that  contained  this  raging  mocker." 

Then  old  Peedick  spoke  up.  Says  he, — "  Likker 
Would  be  all  right  if  it  wasn't  for  the  adultery  in  it ; 
poison  stuff,  wormwood,  and  etcetery." 

But  Dr  Bombns  jumped  up,  and  says  he, — "  Noth- 
ing that  can  be  put  into  it,  can  be  worse  poison  than 
the  pure  alcohol  itself,  for  that  is  a  rank  poison  for 
which  no  antidote  has  ever  been  found ,  useful  for 
medical  purposes,  like  some  other  poisons  arsenic, 
opium,  laudanum,  and  so  4th." 

But  old  Peedick  kep'  a  mutterin', — "  I  know  there's 
adultery  in  it ;"  and  kep'  a  goin'  on  till  Cornelius  Cork, 
the  President,  sot  him  down,  and  choked  him  off. 

Solomon  Cypher  spoke  up,  and  says  he : 

"  No  !  licence  bills  don't  do  no  good  ;  there  is  more 
likker  drunk  when  there  haint  no  licence,  than  when 
there  is.  If  you  hinder  one  man  from  selliu'  it,  an- 
other will." 

I  declare,  that  excited  me  so,  that  entirely  unbe- 
known to  myself,  I  spoke  right  out  loud  to  Josiali : 

"Good  land!  of  all  the  poor  excuses  I  ever  heerd, 
that  is  the  poorest.  If  I  don't  kill  my  grandmother, 
somebody  else  will ;  or  she'll  die  herself,  of  old  ago, 
or  sunthin' ;  good  land !  " 

The  sound  of  my  voice  kinder  brought  my  mind 
back,  and  Josiah  hunched  me  hard,  and  I  went  to 
knittin'  dr^tful  fast.     Whitfield  looked  round  to  m? 
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aod  kinder  smiled,  and  says  he,  right  out  in  meetin' . 

"  That's  BO,  Mother  Allen  !  " 

I  declare  for't,  I  didn't  know  whether  I  was  seam- 
in'  two  and  one,  or  towin'  off,  or  in  the  narrowins. 
I  was  agitated. 

But  "Whitfield  went  riglit  on,  for  it  was  iiis  turn. 
His  speech  was  about  licencing  wrong:  admitting  a 
thing  was  wrong,  evil  In  itself  and  evil  in  its  effects, 
and  then  allowin'  folks  to  carry  on  the  iniquity,  if 
they'd  pay  enough  for  it.  It  was  abont  givin'  folks 
the  privilege  of  bein'  mean,  for  money,  about  a  na- 
tion sellin'  the  right  to  do  wrong,  and  so  4th. 

Whitfield  done  well ;  I  know  it,  and  Tirzah  Ann 
knows  it.  Jest  as  quick  as  he  sot  down,  Solomon 
Cypher  got  np  and  says  he— with  an  air  as  if  tlie  ar- 
gument he  was  about  to  bring  forred,  would  bring 
down  the  school-house,  convince  everybody,  and  set 
the  question  to  rest  forever 

"  The  way  I  look  at  it,  is  this  "  said  he,  (sniitin"  his 
breast  as  hard  as  I  ever  see  a  breast  smote,)  "  if  there 
haint  no  licence,  if  a  man  treats  mc,  and  I  want  to 
treat  Inm  back  again,  where — "  (and  again  he  smote 
hia  breast  almost  ie&rinWy,)  "where  will  1  git  my 
likker  to  do  it  with." 

"  That's  so  ; "  said  Simon  Slimpsey,  "  there  he  has 
got  you;  you  can't  git  ronnd  that." 

Then  Thomas  J.  spoke  and  brought  up  facts  and 
figgere  that  nobody  couldn't  git  over,  or  crawl  round  ; 
proved  it  right  out,  that  inteinpcrance  caused  more 
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deaths  than  war,  peBtilence,  and  famine;  that  more 
than  lialf  the  crimes  committed  in  the  United  States 
could  be  traced  back  to  drink ;  and  eighty  out  of 
every  Imndred  was  helped  on  by  it.  And  then  he 
went  on  to  tell  how  they  transmitted  the  curse  to  their 
childern,  and  how,  through  its  effects,  infant  babes 
was  born  drunkards,  idiots,  and  criminals,  entirely 
unbeknown  to  them ;  that  the  influence  of  our  free 
schools  is  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  the  other  free 
schools  the  nation  allows  for  the  childern  of  the 
people^the  dram  sliops,  and  other  legalized  places  of 
ruin — that  while  the  cries  of  the  starving  and  naked 
were  filling  our  ears  from  all  sides,  seven  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  were  annually  spent  for  intoxicatin' 
drink.  Instead  of  spendin'  these  millions  for  food 
and  clothin'  for  the  perishin',  we  spent  them  for  igno- 
rance, beastliness,  taxation,  crime,  despair,  madness 
and  death."     Says  he  : 

"The  cost  of  hkker-drinkin',  from  1861  to  1870, 
was  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Add  to  that,  the 
labor  in  raisin'  the  grain  to  make  it ,  all  the  labor  of 
distillin'  it ;  all  the  loss  of  labor  the  drinkin'  of  it  en- 
tailed ,  the  sickness,  deatiis  and  crimes  that  resulted 
from  its  use,  the  sliips  that  went  down  in  mid-ocean, 
tlirough  the  drunkenness  of  their  crews  —  engulfin' 
thousands  of  lives ;  the  ghastly  railroad  accidents  that 
fill  our  newspapers  with  long  death-lists ;  the  suicides 
and  thousands  of  fatal  accidents,  all  over  the  land, 
caused  by  it ;  the  robberies  and  murders,  sad  the  cost 
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of  tryiii'  tlie  criminals,  buildiii'  tlie  prisons,  peniten- 
tiaries  and  jails,  and  supportin'  them  therein ;  the 
alins-houscB  for  the  paupers  made  hy  it ,  the  asylums 
for  the  insane,  and  the  hirin'  of  officers  and  attend- 
ants to  take  care  of  them.  Imagine  the  sum-total  if 
you  can,  and  add  to  it,  the  six  thonsand  millions  of 
dollars, — and  all  spent  for  tiiat  which  is  not  only  use- 
less, but  ruinous.  And  honest,  sober  citizens  consent 
to  have  their  property  taxed  to  support  this  system. 

"  What  if  this  enormous  amount  of  money  was  spent 
by  our  government,  for  the  compulsory  education  of 
the  childern  of  the  poor,  takin'  them  from  their 
wretched  haunts  and  dens — schools  of  infamy,  where 
they  are  bein'  educated  in  criminality— and  teach- 
in'  tliem  to  be  honest  and  se!f-snpportin'  "What  a 
marvelous  decrease  of  crime  there  would  be ;  what 
a  marvelous  increase  of  the  national  wealth  and 
respectability  " 

lie  said  he  had  been  lookin'  upon  the  subject  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  for  its  moral  effects  could  not 
be  reduced  to  statistics.     Says  he: 

"Now,  with  our  boasted  civilization,  we  support 
four  drinkin'  saloons  to  one  church.  "Which  exerts 
the  widest  influence?  In  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
New  England,  there  are  to-day,  ten  drinkin*  saloons 
to  one  church,  and  a  buildin'  owned  by  the  Governor 
of  the  state  has  two  drinkin'  saloons  in  it,  the  rum- 
sellers  hiring  diiectly  of  him.  The  Indians,  Budd- 
hists, snd  Brahmins,  the  savage  and  heathen  races, 
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whom  we  look  down  upon  with  our  wise  and  lofty 
pity,  aro  our  superiors  in  this  matter,  for  they  know 
iiothiii'  of  drunkenness  still  we  teach  tliein.  How  will 
it  be  looked  upon  by  the  Rigliteous  Judge  above,  that 
with  all  our  efforts  to  evangelize  the  heathen  ,  our 
money  ofterin's  of  millions  of  dollars,  our  life  offer- 
in's  of  teachers  and  missionaries ;  our  loud  talkin', 
and  onr  long  prayers ,  after  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Clirietian  world,  the  facts  face  us:  that  for  one 
heathen  who  is  converted  to  Christ  by  the  preaehin' 
of  the  tongue  of  our  civilized  race,  one  thonsatid 
sober  heathen  are  made  drunkards  by  the  louder 
preaehin'  of  our  example ,  are  made  by  ns — if  we 
believe  tlie  Bible— nnfit  for  ever  enterin'  the  heaven 
we  make  such  powerful  efforts  to  tell  them  of." 

"And"  says  he,  "the  sufferiii'  intemperance  has 
caused  cannot  possibly  he  reckoned  up  by  figgers, — 
the  shame,  disgrace,  and  desolation,  wretchedness  to 
the  guiltless,  as  well  as  the  guilty  The  blackness  of 
despair  that  is  dark  enough  to  veil  the  very  heavens 
from  innocent  eyes,  and  make  them  donbt  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God— who  can  permit  a  nation  to  make- 
such  a  traffic  respectable  and  protect  it  with  the  shadow 
of  the  law  " 

Says  lie,  "When  you  have  licenced  a  man  to  sell 
likker,  and  protected  him  by  the  law  yon  have  helped 
to  make,  he  sells  a  pint  of  likker  to  a  drunkard ; 
do  you  know  what  yon  and  lie  are  sellin,'?  You 
know  you  are  sellin'   poverty,  and  bodily  rnin,  and 
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■wretchedness ;  this  you  know.  But  you  may  be  sellin' 
a  murder,  a  coffin  and  a  windin'-shcet ;  eelliii'  broken 
hearts,  and  a  desolate  hearth-stone;  suffcrin'  to  the 
innocent,  that  will  outlast  a  life-time  ;  rnin,  disgrace 
despair,  and  the  everlastin'  doom  of  a  deatliless  soul. 
Tell  me  any  one  has  a  right  to  do  this  ?  Men  in  their 
greed  and  self  interest  may  make  their  wretched  laws 
to  sanction  this  crime,  but  God'a  laws  are  mightier 
and  will  yet  prevail." 

Every  word  Thomaa  J.  said  went  right  to  my 
heart.  Yon  see,  a  heart  where  a  cliild's  head  has  laid 
— asleepor  awake — till  ithas  printed  itself  completely 
onto  it,  that  heart  seems  to  be  a  holdin'  it  still  when 
the  head's  got  too  large  to  lay  there  bodily  (as  it  were.) 
Their  wrong  acta  pierce  it  right  through,  and  their 
noble  doin's  cause  it  to  swell  up  with  proud  happiness. 

Dr.  Bombus  bein'  dretful  excited  riz  right  up,  and 
says  he,  "  How  any  good  man  can  sanction  this  in- 
famous traffic,   how  any  minister  of  the  Gospel " 

But  here  the  President  made  the  Dr  set  down,  for  it 
was  Elder  Easy's  turn. 

And  the  Elder  got  up.  I  see  he  was  kinder  touched 
up  by  what  the  Dr.  had  said,  and  he  made  a  long 
speech  about  what  he  thought  it  was  a  minister's  place 
to  do.  He  thought  it  wasn't  their  place  to  meddle  in 
political  matters.  I  kinder  got  it  into  my  head  from 
what  ho  said,  though  he  didn't  say  it  right  out,  that 
he  thought  there  was  bad  men  enough  to  make  our 
IftWB  without  good  men  meddlin'  with  'em.     And  in 
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windin'  up  he  said  he  thought  minieters  took  too 
active  a  part  in  the  Temperance  move;  be  heerd  of 
miiiistere  preacliiu'  sermons  about  it  on  Sunday,  and 
tbough  be  had  no  doubt  they  nicaut  well,  still,  he 
must  saj  he  tbouglit  there  was  other  subjects  thai 
was  better  fitted  for  good  men  to  hold  forth  and  im^ 
prove  upon.  He  thought  the  cross  of  Christ,  warnin' 
sinners  to  keep  out  of  a  future  hell,  was  better  sub- 
jects for  'em,  and  then  he  said  the  Bible  was  full  o: 
beautiful  themes  for  Sunday  discourses,  such  as  tbo 
possibility  of  reeogniziu'  our  friends  in  a  future 
world,  and  so  4th. 

Thomas  J  got  up  and  answered  him. 

Says  he,  "  The  subject  of  recognizin'  onr  friends 
in  a  future  world  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  worthy  of 
much  thought.  But  I  think  it  is  commendable  to  try 
to  keep  our  friends  in  a  condition  to  recognize  us  in 
this  world,  try  to  keep  a  man  while  he  is  alive,  so  he 
wi)!  know  his  own  wife  and  children,  and  not  turn 
them  out  into  the  storm  of  a  winter  midnight,  and 
murder  them  in  his  mad  frenzy  " 

Jest  at  this  minute — when  Thomas  J  was  goin'  on 
his  noblest — some  unprincipled  creeter  and  no  noth- 
ing,— whoever  it  was — ^yelled  out  "  Blim  ! "  again,  and 
Cornelius  Cork,  the  President,  bein'  on  a  keen  watch 
for  iniquities,  jumped  out  of  his  seat  as  if  he  had 
been  shot  out  of  it  with  a  shot-gun.  And  he  lifted 
up  his  head  nobly  and  walked  down  the  aisle  of  the 
school-house,  in  jest  that  proud  triumphant  way  that 
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Napoleon  walked  alonf;  on  top  of  the  Alp,  and  with 
tliat  same  victorious  meau  of  a  conqueror  onto  him, 
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with  his  forefinger  piiited  out  firmly  and  calmly,  and 
almost  nobly,  he  exclaimed  in  loud,  glad  tones,  and 
the  majesticest  I  ever  heerd  in  my  life  : 

"  IVe  catched  him  at  it  1  I've  eatched  the  blim- 
mer !  I  heerd  him  blim  1  I  seen  him !  I  seen  him 
when  he  was  a  biimmin' !  Ike  Ganeey,  I  fine  you  ten 
cents  and  cost  for  biimmin.'^ 

Here  he  collared  him,  draj^ged  liim  out  by  the 
scat  of  his  breeches,  and  sliet  the  door  in  his  face, 
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and  came  back  pantia'  for  breath,  but  proud  and 
victorious  in  his  mean.  Then  the  Editor  of  the 
Auger  got  up  to  make  the  closing  speech,  when  all  of 
a  Budden  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Miss  Gow- 
dey.  I  thought  in  a  minute  she  looked  dretful  kinder 
flu6trated  and  awe-struck.  She  sot  right  down  by  me 
— Josiah  had  gone  across  tlie  school-liouse  to  speak  to 
Whitfield  on  business — and  says  I : 

"  What  is  the  matter,  sister  Gowdey ! "  (sister  in 
the  church;)  says  I :  "you  look  as  white  as  a  white 
woolen  sheet." 

Then  slie  says  to  me  and  sister  Minkley  ;  says  she : 

*'  Sunthin'  dretfnl  has  happened  !  " 

"What  is  it?"  says  I. 

"  Do  tell  us  sister  Gowdey !  "  says  sister  Minkley. 

Says  she,   "  You  know  how  cold  it  is  !  " 

Says  I,  "  I  guess  I  do  ,  Josiah  froze  one  of  his  ears 
a  comin'  here  to-night,  as  stiff  as  a  chip  offen  the 
north  pole." 

"And  our  buttery  shelves  froze  for  the  first  time 
in  years,"  says  sister  Minkley 

"  Well,"  says  she  "  Willie  Harris,  Widder  Harris'es 
Willie,  was  found  froze  to  death  in  that  big  snow 
drift  jest  the  other  side  of  the  canal.  Tou  know 
sense  they  licenced  that  new  drinkin'  saloon,  Willie 
has  got  into  bad  company,  and  he  left  there  late  last 
night,  after  he  and  a  hull  party  of  young  fellers  had 
been  a  drinkin'  and  carouBin' ;  he  couldnH  hardly 
stand  up  when  he  left,  and  they  a'pose  he  loat  hie 
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way  and  fell  in  the  snow ,  and  tliere  he  was,  jeet  the 
other  side  of  hie  mother's,  half  covered  np  io  the 
enow ;  some  boys  that  were  skatin'  on  the  canul 
found  him  jest  at  dark.  I  never  see  such  a  house  in 
my  life ;  the  Dr.  thinks  it  will  kill  bis  mother,  you 
know  she  lias  worked  so  hard  to  educate  him,  almost 
killed  herself,  and  was  happy  a  doin'  it,  she  loved 
hira  so,  and  was  so  proud  of  him ,  and  she  has 
such  a  loving,  dependent  nature ,  such  a  affection- 
ate tender-hearted  little  woman ;  and  Willie  was  all 
she  had.  She  lays  there,  lookin'  like  a  dead  woman. 
I  have  been  there  all  the  evenin'  " 

AU  the  while  Miss  Gowdey  was  a  speakin',  my  heart 
kep'  a  sinkin'  lower  and  lower,  further  and  further 
down  every  minute,  till  I  declare  for't,  I  didn't  know 
where  it  would  go  to,  and  I  didn't  much  care.  "Willie 
Harris !  that  handsome,  happy  boy  that  had  sot  on  my 
knee  a  hundred  times  with  my  Thomas  Jefferson ; 
played  with  him,  slept  with  him.  That  bright  pretty 
hoy,  with  hie  frank  generous  face,  his  laughing  blue 
eyee,  and  his  curly  brown  hair — his  motlier's  pride 
and  darling.  Oh  !  what  feelin's  I  felt.  And  then  all 
t)f  a  sudden,  my  heart  took  a  new  start,  and  sunk  down 
more'n  two  inches  I'll  bet,  at  one  sinkin',  as  a  thought 
gripped  holt  of  me.  What  if  it  had  been  my  Thomas 
Jefferson  I  And  as  that  thought  tackled  me,  without 
mistruetin'  what  I  wae  a  doin'  I  turned  round  in  my  seat 
and  spoke  right  out  loud  to  sister  Minkley.     Says  I : 

"  Sister  Minkley  whut  if  it  wae  my  Thomas  Jeffsrsou 
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that  was  murdered  acwrdin'  to  kw?  Wliat  if  it  was 
my  boy  that  was  layin'  out  there  under  the  enow  ?  " 

Sister  Minkley  had  her  white  linen  liand kerchief  up 
to  her  eyes,  and  she  didn't  say  a  word  ,  but  slie  give 
several  Bitbes,  awful  deep  ;  slie  has  got  a  mother's  heart 
under  her  breast  bone;  she  has  had  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  eliildern  of  her  own,  and  tiiey  was  on 
her  mind.  She  couldn't  speak  a  word,  but  she  sithed 
powerful,  and  frequent.  But  though  I  was  as  agitated 
as  agitated  could  be,  and  though  there  wasn't  a  dry 
eye  in  my  head,  I  began  to  feel  dretful  eloquent  in 
mind  ;  my  soul  soared  up  awfully,  and  I  kep'  on  : 

Says  I,  "Sister  Minkley,  how  can  we  mother's 
live  if  we  don't  put  our  shoulder  blades  to  the 
wheel  ? "  says  I,  "  we  must  put  'em  there  whether 
or  no  ,  we  are  movin'  the  wheel  one  way,  or  the  other 
anyway  In  this,  as  in  every  other  reform,  pnblic 
sentiment  has  got  to  work  with  the  law,  stand  behind 
the  law  and  push  it  ahead  of  it,  or  eUe  it  wont  never 
roll  onward  to  victory  "  Says  I,  "  It  is  a  wheel  that 
is  loose  jinted,  the  spokes  are  sot  loose  on  the  hnh ;  it 
is  slippery,  and  easy  to  run  backwards ;  it  is  always 
easier  to  pnsh  anything  down  hill  than  up,  and  there  is 
far  more  pushers  in  that  direction.  And  one  of  the 
solemnest  things  I  ever  see,  sister  Minkley,  is  this 
thought — that  you  and  I,  and  everybody  else  is  a  push- 
in'  it  one  way  or  the  other  every  day  of  our  lives ; 
we  can't  shirk  out  of  it,  we  are  either  for  it  or 
ag'inst  it.     A  man  or  a  woman  can't  git  away  from 
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castiii'  their  influence  one  way  or  the  other  no  more 
than  tliey  can  git  away  from  their  shadder  on  a  desert, 
with  the  sun  bilein'  down  on  'em,  and  no  shade  trees 
in  Eight.  There  haint  no  trees  tall  enough  to  hide  iis 
from  the  blazin'  auu  of  God's  truth  ;  thia  caiiao  is  be- 
fore us,  and  we  must  work  with  God  or  ag'inst  him." 

"  Amen  ! "  says  sister  Minkley  out  from  under  her 
white  linen  handkerchief,  and  she  aithed  hard. 

"How  can  we  help  workin',  sister  Minkley?  How 
can  we  fold  our  hands  up,  and  rest  on  our  feather 
bade  ?  If  a  deadly  serpent  had  broke  loose  from  some 
circus,  and  was  a  wreathin'  and  twistin'  bis  way  through 
Jonesville,  swallerin'  down  a  man  or  a  woman  every 
few  days,  would  men  stand  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  or  a  leanin'  up  ag'inst  barn-doors  a  whittlin' , 
arguin'  feebly  from  year  to  year,  whether  it  was  best 
to  try  to  catch  the  serpent  and  cut  its  head  off,  or 
whether  it  was"  best  after  all  to  let  him  go  free? 
After  they  had  seen  some  of  their  best  friends 
Bwaliered  down  by  it,  wouldn't  they  make  an  effort  to 
capture  it?  Wouldn't  they  chase  it  into  any  hole 
they  could  get  it  into?  Wouldn't  they  turn  the  first 
key  on  it  they  could  git  holt  of?  And  if  it  broke 
loose  from  that,  wouldn't  they  try  another  key,  and 
another,  till  they  got  one  that  would  holt  him  ? 

"  Do  you  s'pose  they  would  rent  out  that  serpent  at 

so  much  a  year  to  crunch  and  swaller  folks  aecordin' 

to  law  ?     And  wonid  it  be  any  easier  for  the  folks  that 

was  crunched  and  swallered,  and  for  the  eurvivin* 
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friends  of  the  same,  if  they  was  killed  by  act  of 
Congress  ?  TVliat  would  such  a  law  be  thought  of 
sister  Minkley  ?  and  that  is  nothin'  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  laws  as  they  be.  For  what  is  one  middlin' 
sized  serpent  in  a  circus,  that  couldn't  eat  more'n  one 
man  a  week  with  any  relish,  to  this  of  intemperance 
that  swallers  down  a  hundred  thousand  every  year, 
and  is  as  big  as  that  Great  Midgard  serpent  I  have 
heerd  Thomas  J  read  about,  whose  folds  encompass 
the  earth." 

Sister  Minkley  sithed  so  loud  that  it  sounded  some 
like  a  groan,  and  I  hep'  on  in  a  dretful  eloquent  way 

"We  have  got  to  take  these  things  to  home  sister 
Minkley,  in  order  to  realize  'em.  Tours  and  mine, 
are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles  when  we  are  talkin'  about 
such  things.  As  a  general  rule  we  can  bear  other 
folhs'es  trials  and  sufferin's  with  resignation.  When 
it  is  your  brother,  and  husband,  that  is  goin'  the 
downward  road,  we  can  endure  it  with  consid- 
erable calmness ,  but  when  it  is  a  part  of  my  own 
heart,  my  Willie,  or  m.y  Charley  that  is  goin'  down 
to  ruin,  we  feel  as  if  men  and  angels  must  help  rescue 
him.  When  it  is  mine,  when  it  is  mother's  boy  that 
is  lyiii'  murdered  by  this  trade  of  death — when  the 
cold  snow  has  drifted  down  over  the  shinin'  curls  that 
are  every  one  wove  into  her  heart  strings,  and  the 
colder  drifts  of  disgrace  and  shame  are  heaped  over 
his  memory — how  does  the  poison  look  to  her  that 
has  killed   her   darling?      How   does   the  law  that 
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eanctioiiB  the  murder  seem  to  her?  Then  it  ia  that 
youiB  and  mine  draw  near  to  each  other  It  le  the 
divine  fellowship  of  suffering  our  Lord  speaks  of,  that 
brings  other  hearts  near  to  ours,  makes  us  williri'  to 
toil  for  others,  live  for  them,  die  for  them  if  need  be. 
It  was  this,  that  sent  forth  that  wonderful  Woman's 
Crusade,  made  tender  timid  women  into  heroes  uillin' 
to  oppose  their  weakness  to  banded  strengtli.  It  was 
tliis  that  made  victory  possible  to  them. 

'  When  a  king  was  cliosen  in  the  old  time  to  lead 
tlie  people  of  the  Lord  to  victory,  he  was  consecrated 
by  the  tonch  of  a  royal  hand.  And  it  was  these 
women,  weak  and  tender,  touched  with  the  divine 
royalty  of  sorrow,  that  God  chose  to  confoimd  the 
mighty 

"  And  other  great  souled  women,  who  loved  the 
praise  of  God  better  than  the  praise  of  the  world, 
joined  'em ;  they  swept  over  the  land,  the  most 
wonderful  army  that  was  ever  seen.  Conquerin' 
minds  and  hearts,  instead  of  bodies,  with  tears  and 
prayers  for  weapons.  Hindered  not  by  ridicule, 
helped  by  angels,  enduring  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible,  conquerin'  in  His  name.  What  was  the 
Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  that  I  have  heerd  Thomas 
J  read  about,  to  tliis?  That  was  to  protect  the  sep- 
ulchre where  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  once  laid,  but 
this  was  to  defend  the  living  Christ,  the  God  in  man." 

I  don't  know  how  much  longer  I  should  have  kep' 
on,  for  I  seemed  to  feel  more  and  more  eloqnent  every 
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minute — if  I  hadn't  all  of  a  8udden  heerd  a  little  low 
modest  snore  right  in  front  of  me,  and  I  see  sister 
Minklej  was  asleep,  and  that  brung  my  senses  back 
as  you  may  say,  and  when  I  took  a  realizin'  sense  of 
my  situation,  and  see  how  still  the  school-house  was 
and  everybody  a  listenin'  to  me,  I  was  completely 
dumbfounded  to  think  I  had  spoke  right  out  in  meet- 
in'  entirely  unbeknown  to  me. 

Cornelius  Cork  the  President  was  a  sheddin'  tears, 
though  bein'  a  man  ho  tried  to  conceal  'em  by  blow- 
in'  bis  nose  and  coughiu'  considerable  hard.  But 
coughin'  couldn't  deceive  me ;  no !  the  whoopin'  cough 
couldn't,  not  if  he  had  whooped  like  an  Injun's  war- 
wboop,     I  see  'em,  I  bad  my  eye  on  'em. 

You  see  he  was  own  cousin  to  Willie  Harris  on  his 
mother's  side  —  Willie's  mother  and  his,  was  own 
sisters.  They  was  old  Joe  Snyder'ses  girls  by  hisfirst 
wife, 

Cornelius  Cork  never  asked  a  person  to  judge  on 
the  question,  or  vote  on  it,  or  anything.  He  jest 
jumped  right  up  onto  his  feet,  and  says  he  in  a  real 
agitated  and  choked  up  voice: 

"  It  is  decided,  that  it  is  wrong  to  licence  intemper- 
ance." And  then  he  coughed  again  awful  hard. 
And  Lawyer  Nugent  got  up  and  said  sunthin'  about 
adjournin'  the  nieetin'  till  "  Sime-die."  Though  what 
Simon  he  meant,  and  what  ailed  Sime,  and  whether 
he  died  or  not,  I  don't  know  to  tliis  day  no  more  than 
you  do.    Howsumever,  we  all  started  for  home. 
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TIRZAII  ANN  was  to  iiome  a  visitiii',  yesterday 
Tliey  keep  hanse  in  part  of  Brother  Miukley'ses 
house,  for  this  winter  Brotlier  Minkley'see  house  is 
a  bigger  one  than  they  need,  or  can  furnieli,  and  it  is 
handy  for  Whitfield  on  account  of  its  bein'  near  to 
tlie  law  office  where  lie  learnt  Lis  trade.  But  "Whit- 
field lays  out  to  open  a  office  of  his  own  next  summer 
Everybody  says  he  will  do  well,  for  the  lawyer  he 
learnt  hia  trade  of,  has  a  awfnl  creek  in  his  back  most 
the  hull  time.  If  lie  is  a  tryin'  anybody,  or  a  swear- 
in'  anybody, — right  when  he  is  a  usin'  the  biggest 
words,  a  tryin'  and  a  swearin' — he  is  liable  to  enunple 
riglit  down,  and  be  carried  out  with  that  creek, — no 
dependence  on  him  at  all ;  and  lawyer  Snow  has  got 
80  rich  that  he  don't  care  whether  he  works  at  his 
trade  or  not ;  bo  there  seems  to  be  a  clear  road  for 
Whitfield. 
And  they  are  a  goin'  to  have  a  house  of  their  own, 
103 
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before  long, — thougli  uobody  knows  a  word  about  it, 
only  jest  Tirzah  Ann's  pa,  and  me.  I  atted  Josiah  to 
give  Tirzah  Ann  her  portion,  now.  Says  I, — "  They 
are  a  stiddy,  likely,  equinomical  couple,  and  wont  run 
through  it ;  why  not  give  'em  a  start  now,  when  they 
need  it,  as  well  as  to  wait  till  you  and  I  die,  and  have 
'em  kinder  lookin'  forred  and  '  hankerin'  after  our 
shoes,'  as  the  poet  says.  Says  I, — "  give  her  her  talent 
now,  Josiah,  and  let  lier  improve  on  it."  Says  I,— 
"  less  buy  'cm  a  honse,  Josiah  Allen  ,  they  wont  run 
through  it,  I  know  they  wont." 

I  would  sejest  tliis  to  Josiah  Allen,  every  little 
while;  but  lie  hung  off.  Josiah  is  ch)se,  (but  honest.) 
But  I  kep'  a  sejestin'  and  I  kep'  a  'swaidin',  and  fin- 
ally he  give  liis  consent. 

"We  are  goin'  to  buy  'em  a  neat  little  cream -colored 
honse,  with  green  blinds,  right  on  the  age  of  the  vil- 
lage. We  have  got  our  eyes  on  it  now,  Josiah  and 
me  have ,  and  to  speak  more  plain,  and  let  out  a 
secret — which  musin^t  go  no  further — we  have  got  a 
contract  of  it.  The  man  can't  give  a  clear  deed  till 
1st  of  September 

This  house  and  the  one  next  to  it — which  is  jest 
exactly  like  it — are  kinder  set  off  by  themselves,  and 
are  the  handsomest,  pleasantest  places  in  Joneeville, 
and  everybody  says  so.  I  told  Josiah  he  couldn't  do 
better  than  to  buy  one  of  'em,  and  he  sees  it  now ; 
be  feels  well. 

In  the  back  garden  is  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  and 
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berry  vines,  and  bushee,  and  a  well  of  6oft  water; 
two  acres  of  land,  "  be  it  more  or  less :  to  wit,  name- 
ly, and  60  4th,  a  runnia'  up  to  a  stake,  and  back  again, 
to  wit." 

Josiab  read  it  all  off  to  me ,  be  is  a  great  case  to 
read  deeds  and  insurance  papers,  and  so  4th.  lie 
thinks  they  are  dretful  agreeable  readin' 

I  know  when  we  was  first  married,  and  lie  wanted 
to  use  me  ao  awful  well,- — bein  jest  married,  he  nat- 
urally wanted  to  make  himself  agreeable  and  inter- 
estin'  to  me — and  so  to  bappyfy  me  and  keep  me 
from  bein'  homesick,  and  endear  himself  still  more  to 
me,  he  would  draw  out  liis  tin  trunk  from  under  the 
bed,  and  read  over  deeds  and  mortgages  to  me  by  the 
hour  But  I  didn't  encourage  him  in  it,  and  kinder 
broke  it  up ;  but  he  loves  to  read  'em  to  this  day  ; 
and  I  felt  so  neat  over  this  contract,  that  T  let  him 
read  the  liull  thing  right  throiigb,  and  was  glad  to 
hear  it,  tbongh  it  took  him  one  hour  by  the  clock.  He 
reads  slow,  and  then  there  was  so  many  whereases, 
and  namelye,  and  to  wits,  that  lie  would  git  baulked 
every  few  minutes.  He  would  git  to  wanderin'  round 
in  'em — git  perfectly  lost — and  I'd  have  to  lay  holt 
and  help  bim  out. 

We  are  goin'  to  git  a  deed  of  the  house,  unbeknown 
to  Wliitfield  and  Tirzah  Ann,  and  make  'cm  a  present 
of  it.  They  was  married  the  14th  day  of  September, 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon— jest  the  time  Josiali 
waa  bora — so  I  told  Joaiah  that  I  would  bake  up  as 
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nice  vittles  as  I  could,  and  enough  of  'em, — enough 
to  last  a  week  or  ten  days — and  we  would  Lave  supper 
all  ready  in  the  new  house,  jest  the  day  of  the  month 
and  the  time  of  the  day  he  was  born  and  they  was 
married,  and  invite  'em  over;  and  we'd  have  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Maggie  Snow,  and  the  Widder  Doodle, 
and  turn  it  into  a  sort  of  4th  of  July, — keep  the  day 
in  a  kind  of  a  camp-meetin',  holiday  style. 

I  believe  in  workin'  and  earnin'  your  honest  bread, 
etc.  and  so  4rtb  ;  but  still,  I  believe  in  makin'  things 
agreeable  and  pleasant,  very  We  Americans,  as  a 
nation,  are  a  dretful  anxious-lookiu',  hard-workin', 
long-faced,  ambitious,  go-ahead  race,  and  we  tackle  a 
holiday  as  if  it  was  a  hard  day's  work  we  had  got  to 
git  through  with  jest  as  quick  as  we  could;  and  we 
face  enjoyments  with  considerable  the  same  counte- 
ance  we  do  funerals.  But  I  am  layin'  out  now  to 
take  a  good  deal  of  comfort  the  14th  of  next  Sep- 
tember, Providence  permittin' 

I  think  a  sight  of  Tirzah  Ann.  I've  done  well  by 
her,  and  she  sees  it  now;  she  thinks  a  sight  of  old 
mother,  I  can  tell  you.  Slie  enjoys  middlin'  poor 
health,  now-a-days,  and  her  pa  and  I  feel  anxious 
about  her,  and  we  talk  about  her  a  good  deal  nights, 
after  we  git  to  bed;  and  I  wake  up  and  think  of  her 
considerable,  and  worry. 

And  truly,  if  anybody  is  goin'  to  set  up  in  the 
worry  business,  nights  is  the  best  time  for  it  in  the 
hull  twenty-four  hours;  middlin' -sized  troubles  swell 
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out  SO  in  the  dark  ,  tribulations  that  liaint  hy  day- 
light much  bigger'n  a  pipes-tail,  at  midnight  will  look 
bigger'n  a  barn.  I  declare  for't,  I've  had  btnmetB  be- 
fore now,  that  didn't  suit  me,— was  trimmed  up  too 
gay,  or  come  over  my  face  too  much,  or  simthiir,  and 
when  I'd  wake  up  in  the  night  and  think  on  'em, 
they'd  look  as  big  to  me  as  a  bushel  basket,  and  hum- 
blier;  and  I'd  lay  and  sweat  to  think  of  ever  wearin' 
'em  to  meetin' ,  but  at  daylight,  they  would  kinder 
dwindle  down  again  to  their  natural  shape.  And  so 
with  other  sufferin's  that  come  tougher  to  me  to  bear 
When  I  was  a  bringin'up  Thomas  Jefferson,  tryin'  to 
git  him  headed  right,  how  many  times  he  has  stood 
before  me  at  midnight  a  black-leg — his  lega  as  black 
as  a  coal,  both  of  'em  , — a  pirate;  a  burglar,  be  has 
burgled  his  pa  and  me,  night  after  night ,  set  Jones- 
ville  afire ;  burnt  New  York  village  to  ashes  ,  and  has 
swung  himself  on  the  gallows. 

And  Tirzah  Ann  )ias  had  cancers ;  and  childern ; 
and  consumptions;  and  has  been  eloped  witli;  and 
drownded  iu  the  canal,  night  after  night;  but  good 
land  !  in  the  mornin'  the  childern  was  all  right.  The 
sunshine  would  shine  into  my  heart  like  the  promises 
in  the  Bible  to  them  that  try  to  bring  up  their  child- 
em  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  I  could  lay  holt  of 
them  promises  and  feel  first  rate. 

And  Josiah  Allen  !  I  s'pose  I  have  buried  that  man 
SB  many  times  as  he  has  got  hairs  on  his  head,  (he  is 
pretty  hald)  when  he'd  have  a  cold  or  anything.     I'd 
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wake  lip  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  when  it  was 
dark  as  Egyptian  darkness,  and  I'd  git  to  thinkin' 
and  worryin',  and  before  I  knew  it,  there  Josiah 
wonld  be  ail  laid  out  and  the  procession  a  meanderin' 
off  towards  Joiiesvillo  biiryin'  ground,  and  I  a  fol- 
lerin'  bim,  a  weepin'  widder.  And  there  I'd  lay  and 
sweat  about  it ;  and  I've  gone  so  far  as  to  see  myself 
lay  dead  by  the  side  of  him,  killed  by  the  feelin's  I 
felt  for  that  man  ,  and  there  we'd  lay,  with  one  stun 
over  us,  a  readin' : 

"Here  lays  Josiah  and  Samantha; 
Their  warfare  is  accomplished," 

Oh  !  nobody  knows  the  feelin's  I  would  feel  there 
in  the  dead  of  night,  with  Josiah  a  snorin'  peacefully 
by  my  side.  But  jest  as  quick  as  the  sun  would  rise 
up  and  build  up  his  lire  in  the  cast,  and  Josiah  would 
rise  up  and  build  up  bis  fire  in  the  stove,  why  them 
ghosts  of  fears  and  anxieties  that  haunted  me,  would, 
in  the  language  of  the  poem  Thomas  J  was  readin' 
the  other  day  - — Fold  up  their  tents  like  an  Arab 
man  and  silently  go  to  stealin'  somewhere  else.  And 
I'd  git  up  and  git  a  splendid  breakfast,  and  Josiah 
and  1  would  enjoy  ourselves  first  rate. 

There  is  sunthin'  in  the  sunlight  that  these  phan- 
toms can't  stand ;  curious,  but  so  it  is.  Their  consti- 
tution seems  to  be  like  the  Serious  flower  that  blows 
out  in  the  night.  These  serious  ghosts — as  jon  may 
gay — are  built  jest  right  for  livin'  in  the  dark;  thej 
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cBt  darkuesa  and  gloom  for  a  livin',  die  otf  in  the  day- 
time, and  then  resurrect  themselves  wlieii  it  t-imiea 
dark,  ready  to  tackle  anybody  again,  and  luiunt  'em, 
and  make  'em  perfectly  miserable  for  the  time  bein' 
But  truly,  I  am  a  episodin' ,  and  to  resoom  and  go  on 

Tirzah  Ann,  as  I  said,  come  down  a  visitin' ,  sbe 
brought  down  a  little  pail  of  canned  sweet  com,  all 
fixed  for  the  table.  I  thought  that  sweet  corn  wuiiM 
be  the  death  of  the  Widder  Doodle;  it  made  her 
think  so  of  Doodle, 

"Oh!"  says  she,  "  when  1  think  how  I  used  fo 
raise  sweet  corn  in  my  garden,  and  liow  Mr  Doodle 
would  set  out  on  the  back  stoop  and  read  to  me  them 
beautiful  argnments  ag'inst  wimmen's  rights,  when  I 
was  a  hoein'  it ,  and  how  he  would  enjoy  ealin'  it 
when  I'd  cook  it,  it  seems  as  if  I  can't  stand  it ,  and 
shant  I  never  see  that  man?"  says  she,  "shant  I 
never  see  that  dear  linement  again?" 

And  she  ont  with  her  snuff  Iiandkerchief  and  cov- 
ered her  face  with  it.  "Wliether  she  cried  or  not,  I 
don't  know  I  shant  say  she  did,  or  didn't ;  but  she 
went  through  with  the  motions,  that  I  know 

Tirzah  Ann  was  all  offen  the  hooks,  yesterday,  she 
felt  down-hearted  and  nervous.  She  is  dretful  ner- 
vous lately  ;  but  I  t^ll  Joeiah  tiiat  I've  seen  other 
wimmcn  jest  as  nervous,  and  I  have,  and  they  g*>t 
over  it,  and  Tirzah  Ann  will.  There  was  she  that 
was  Celestinc  Gowdey,  she  was  so  nervous  —  I've 
heerd  her  mother  say — her  husband  waa  most  afraid 
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of  liiBlife;  she  would  throw  anything  at  him — the 
tea-pot,  or  anything — if  he  said  a  word  to  her  she 
didn't  like ;  scalded  him  a  number  of  times,  real  bad. 
But  he,  bein'  considerable  of  a  family  man — he  had 
had  three  wives  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  childem,  be- 
fore he  married  Celestine — didn't  mind  it,  knowin' 
what  wimmeti  was,  and  that  she'd  git  over  it  and  she 
did ;  and  so  will  Tirzah  Ann.  It  coraee  consider- 
able hard  on  Whitfield  now,  but  he  will  git  over  it 
and  wont  mind  beiii'  scolded  at,  if  it  rains,  or  if  it 
don't  rain,  or  if  the  old  c:it  lias  kittens. 

After  dinner  the  "VVidder  Doodle  went  up  stairs 
and  liiid  down  for  a  nap,  as  she  makes  a  practice  of 
doiii'  every  day ,  and  glad  enongh  was  I  to  see  her 
go.  And  after  she  had  laid  down  and  our  ears  had 
got  rested  off,  and  I  had  got  the  work  all  done  up, 
and  Tirzah  Ann  and  me  liad  sot  down  to  our  sewin' 
— slie  was  doin'  some  fine  sewin'  and  I  laid  to  and 
helped  her— as  we  sot  there  all  alono  by  ourselves 
she  began  on  me,  and  her  face  lengthened  down  a 
considerable  number  of  inches  longer  than  I  bad  ever 
seen  it  as  slio  went  on  : 

Slie  was  afraid  "Whitfield  didn't  think  so  much  of 
her  as  be  used  to;  be  didn't  act  a  mite  as  he  used  to 
when  lie  was  a  courtin'  of  her.  Didn't  kiss  her  so 
mucli  in  a  week  noM',  as  be  used  to  one  Sunday  night. 
Didn't  Rct  and  look  at  ber  for  hours  and  hours  at  a 
time,  as  lie  did  tlien.  Didn't  seem  to  bo  half  as  "fraid 
of  ber  wings  sprcadin'  out,  and  takin'   her  up  to 
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heaven.  Didn't  seem  to  be  a  bit  afraid  of  her  goiii' 
up  bodily.  Pidii't  call  her  "seraph"  any  more,  or 
"blessed  old  honey-cake,"  or  "heavenly  sweetness," 
or  "  angel-pie."  About  all  he  called  her  now  besides 
Tirzah  Ann,  was  "  my  dear." 

I  see  in  a  minnte  the  cause  of  the  extra  deprested 
look  onto  her  face  that  day,  I  see  in  a  minute  "  wljere 
the  shoe  pinched  "  as  the  poet  says.  And  I  see  here 
was  a  chance  for  nic  to  do  good ;  and  I  spoke  up  real 
earnest  like,  but  considerable  calm,  and  says  I 

"Tirzah  Ann,  that  is  a  lirst-rate  word,  and  your 
husband  "Whitfield  Minkley  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  every  time  lie  says  it.  'Dear!'  that  is  jest 
what  you  are  to  him,  and  when  he  puts  the '  my  '  onto 
it  that  tells  the  hull  of  the  story  ;  you  are  dear,  and 
you  are  hisen,  that  is  the  bull  on't."  Says  I,  in  a  real 
solemn  and  almost  camp-meetin"  tone,  "  Tirzah  Ann 
yon  are  a  sailin'  by  that  roek  now  that  the  happiness 
of  a  great  many  hearts  founder  on,  that  a  great  many 
life  boats  are  wrecked  on."  Says  I,  "  lots  of  happy 
young  hearts  have  sailed  smilin'  out  of  the  harbor  of 
single  blessedness,  hit  ag'inst  that  rock  and  gone 
down  ;  don't  you  be  one  of  'cm  , "  says  I,  "  don't  make 
a  shipwreck  of  the  happiness  of  T  A.  Minkley  late 
Allen ;  liiste  up  the  sail  of  common  sense  and  go  round 
the  rock  with  flyin'  colors,"  and  says  I  in  agitated 
tones,  "I'll  help  yon,  I'll  pnt  my  shoulder  blades  to 
tho  wheel."    And  I  continued  in  almost  trerablin' 
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tones — as  I  trimmed  off  the  edge  of  the  linen  cambric, 
and  went  to  overcastin'  of  it : 

"  I  never  could  bear  to  see  anybody  want  to  set 
down  and  stand  np  at  tlie  same  time,"  says  T,  "  it 
always  looked  so  nnreasonablc  to  me."  And  says  I : 
"Tirziili  Ann,  you  are  in  the  same  place;  you  want 
to  be  conrted,  and  yon  want  to  be  married  at  the  same 
time,  yon  want  a  husband  and  you  want  a  bo  out  of 
the  same  man,  simultaneous,  as  it  were." 

Says  I  "Tr[dy  we  can't  liave  everything  we  want 
at  one  time.  There  is  a  time  for  apple  trees  to  blow 
out,  rosy  color — sweet — with  honey  bees  a  bnmniin' 
round  'em  ,  and  tiiere  is  a  time  for  the  ripe  fruit,  and 
apple  sass.  AVe  can't  have  good  sleighin'  in  hot 
weather,  we  can't  be  drawed  ont  to  a  peach  tree  to 
eat  ripe  peaches  on  a  hand  sled,  Slidin'  down  bill  is 
fun,  but  yon  can't  slide  down  hill  over  sweet  clover 
blows,  for  clover  and  snow  don't  blow  out  at  the  same 
time.  And  you  can't  have  peace,  and  rest,  and  qniet 
of  mind,  at  the  same  time  with  deleriona  enjoyment, 
and  highlarious  mirth, 

"  There  is  as  many  Idnda  of  happiness  as  '  there  is 
stars  in  the  heavens,'  and  no  two  stars  are  alike,  they 
all  differ  from  each  otlier  in  their  particular  kind  of 
glory. 

"Now  courtin'  is  considerable  fun,  sunthin'  on  the 

plan  of  catchin'  a  bird,  kind  'o  resky  and  uacertin' 

but  excitin'  like,  and  considerable  happyfyin'      To 

Bet  down  after  a  good  supjier,  contented  and  ^ulet,  bv 
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a  brigtit  fireside  with  your  knittin'  work,  and  your 
affectionate  pardner  fast  asleep  and  a  snoriii'  in  the 
arm  cliair  opposite,  is  another  kind  of  Ijappiness, 
notliin'  delerious  nor  highlarious  about  it,  but  con- 
siderable comfortiii'  and  cousolin'  after  all.  Kow  yoii 
have  got  a  good  ati'ectiouate  luisbaiid  TIrzali  Ann,  a 
man  that  will  look  out  for  your  comfort,  do  well  by 
you,  and  be  a  good  provider ,  and  you  musn't  expect  to 
keep  the  lover,  I  mean,  you  musn't  expect  him  to  go 
through  with  all  the  performances  he  used  to  when  he 
was  tryin'  to  get  you  ,  wliy  it  is  as  unreasonable  as 
anytliing  in  the  world  can  be  unreasonable," 

"  Now  "  says  I,  "there's  your  pa  and  me,  Tirzah 
Ann  ;  we  have  lived  together  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twenty  years,  and  we  are  attaeiied  to  each  other  with 
a  firm  and  cast-iron  affection,  our  love  for  each  other 
towers  up  like  a  pillow.  But  if  that  man  should  go 
to  talkiu'  to  me  as  he  used  to  when  he  came  a  eourtin' 
mc,  I'd  shet  him  up  in  the  smoke  house,  for  I  sliould 
be  afraid  of  him,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  shouldn't ;  I 
should  think  he  was  a  luny. 

"  I  s'pose  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  go  througli 
with  all  them  mysterious,  curious  performances, — talk- 
in'  strange ,  praisin'  me  up  to  the  skies ;  runnin'  other 
wimmen  down  to  the  lowest  notch ,  jealous  of  likely 
men  ,  actin'  wild,  spooney  ;  eyein'  me  all  the  time  as 
close  as  if  he  was  a  cat,  and  I  was  a  rat  hole  ,  writin" 
the  curiousest  letters  to  me;  threatenin'  to  kill  him- 
self if  I  wouldn't  have  him ,  and  jumpin'  up  as  if  he 
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would  jump  out  of  his  skin,  if  I  went  to  wait  on  my- 
self any,  pick  up  a  ball  of  jam,  or  open  a  door  or 
anything.  I  s'pose  he  thought  he  had  got  to  go 
through  all  this,  or  else  it  wouldn't  be  courtin'  But 
good  land  !  he  couldn't  keep  it  up,  I  hadn't  no  idee 
he  could,  or  he  couldn't  get  no  rest  nor  I  nuther.  It 
wore  on  me,  he  nsed  to  talk  so  dretfnl  curious  to 
me,  so  'fraid  I'd  get  killed  or  wait  on  myself  a  little 
or  sunthin' ,  and  eat !  why  I  e'posc  he  cat  next  to 
nothin',  till  I  promised  to  have  him.  Why  !  when  we 
got  engaged  he  wasn't  much  more'n  skin  and  bones. 
But  good  land !  he  eats  enough  now  to  make  it  up ;  we 
hadn't  been  married  a  month  before  he'd  eat  every- 
thing that  was  put  before  him,  and  instead  of  settin' 
down  and  talkin'  strange  at  me,  or  jumpin'  up  as  if 
he  was  shot  to  open  the  door — so  'fraid  that  I  would 
strain  myself  openin'  a  door , — why,  he  would  set  and 
whittle  and  let  me  wait  on  myself  jest  as  natural — let 
me  sprain  my  back  a  reachin'  for  things  at  the  table, 
or  bring  in  wood,  or  anything.  Or  he  wonld  drop  to 
sleep  in  his  chair,  and  sleep  most  the  hull  evenin'  he 
felt  BO  contented  and  happy  in  his  mind." 

I  see  I  was  a  impressin'  Tirzah  Ann  the  way  I  want- 
ed to — and  it  made  me  feel  so  neat,  that  Iwenttoalle- 
gorin,  as  1  make  a  practice  of  doin'  real  often,  when 
I  got  eloquent;  sunthin'  in  the  Bunyan  style,  only 
not  so  long.     It  is  a  dretful  impressive  way  of  talkin'. 

Says  I,  "  S'poaen  a  man  was  a  racin'  to  catch  a 
boat,  that  was  liable  to  start  oS  without  him.     How 
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lie  would  6wing  his  arms  and  canter,  and  how  the 
sweat  would  pouroffen  his  eyebrows,  bo  dretful  afraid 
he  wouldn't  get  there  in  time  to  embark.  But  after 
he  had  catclied  it,  and  sot  down  as  easy  as  could  be, 
sailin'  along  comfortable  and  happy  towards  the  place 
he  wants  to  go  to;  how  simple  it  would  be  in  him, 
if  he  should  keep  up  his  performances.  Do  you  s'pose 
he  is  any  more  indifferent  about  the  journey  he  has 
undertook  because  he  haint  a  swingiu'  his  arms,  and 
canterin'  ?  No  !  the  time  for  that  was  when  he  was  a 
catchin'  the  boat,  'f'raid  he  shouldn't  git  it  in  time. 
That  was  the  time  for  racin',  that  was  the  time  for 
lookin'  wild,  that  was  the  time  for  sweat.  And  when 
he  had  catched  it  that  was  the  time  for  quiet  and 
happiness. 

"  When  "Whitlield  Minkley  was  a  tryin'  to  git  you, 
anxious,  'fraid  he  shonldn't,  jealous  of  Shakespeare 
Bobbet,  and  etcetery, — that  was  the  time  for  exertion, 
that  was  the  time  for  strange  talk,  spoony,  wild, 
spiritual  runniu'  and  swingin'  of  the  arms,  sentimen- 
tal canterin' and  sweat.  Now  he  has  got  you,  he  is 
jest  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  the  man  on  the  boat, 
and  what  under  the  sun  is  the  use  of  his  swiugin'  his 
arms  and  hollerin' 

"  There  you  two  are,  in  your  boat  a  sailin'  down 
the  river  of  life,  and  don't  you  go  to  upsetin'  it  and 
your  happiness,  by  insistin'  on  makin'  him  go  through 
with  all  the  performances  he  did  when  he  was  a  tryin' 
to  catch  yon.    It  is  unreasonable." 
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I  never  see  any  one's  nK'au  change  much  more  in 
same  lengtli  of  time  than  Tirzah  Ann's  mean  did,  wliile 
I  was  a  allcgorin'  Ilerfacc  seemed  to  look  a  number 
of  inches  ehorter  tlian  it  did  when  I  begun. 

Pretty  Soon  "Whitfield  come,  and  he  and  Tirzah 
Ann  stayed  and  eat  supper,  and  we  should  have  got 
along  first  rate,  only  there  was  a  nutcake — a  long  slim 
one  with  two  legs — that  put  the  Widder  in  mind  of 
Doodle ;  it  happened  to  be  put  on  her  plate,  and  she 
cried  one  hour  and  a  half  by  the  clock. 
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LAST  Tuesday,  Thomas  J  took  Maggy  Snow  over 
to  Tirzah  Ann's  a  visitin',  and  they  stayed  to  the 
Debatin'  school ;  and  it  was  that  evenin'  that  Josiah 
and  me  first  talked  it  over  about  goin'  to  the  Sentinal, 
Thomas  J  and  Maggy  haint  married  yet ;  when  they 
will  be  I  don't  exactly  know,  but  before  long  I  tliink. 
JoBiah  can't  bear  the  thought  of  bavin'  Thomas  J 
goin'  away  from  home,  and  Squire  Snow  wants  to 
keep  Maggy  jest  as  long  as  he  can.  He  has  been 
awfnl  sot,  the  old  Squire  has,  on  havin'  'em  live 
there  right  in  the  family  after  they  was  married. 
But  Thomas  J  is  as  determined  as  a  rock  in  one 
thing,  that  when  he  and  Maggy  are  married  they  are 
goin'  to  keep  house  by  themselves.  And  I  don't 
blame  him  a  mite.  The  Squire's  folks  are  well  off  and 
have  got  everything  nice  and  convenient,  hot  and  cold 
water  comes  right  np  into  the  chambers,  and  other 
things  for  their  comfort.  But  Iiia  sister  Sophronia 
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Snow,  lives  with  'em  ;  has  got  to  have  a  home  there 
always  accordia'  to  old  Mr  Snow'aes  will.  And  I've 
heerd,  and  haiut  a  doubt  of  it  in  my  own  mind,  that 
she  is  a  meddlesome  critter,  and  grows  worse  as  she 
grows  older  You  know  time  affects  different  natures 
ditferent,  etcetery,  and  to  wit: — it  will  make  wine 
softer,  and  sweeter,  and  mellower,  and  make  vinegar 
sour,  and  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth,  if  serpents 
have  got  teeth,  which  I  never  believed  for  a  minute, 

I  don't  blame  Thomas  J  a  mite  for  not  wantin'  to 
settle  down  and  live  with  'em,  neither  do  I  blame 
'em  for  not  wantin'  to  come  and  live  with  us,  though 
it  would  be  dretful  agreeable  to  me  and  Josiah. 
Thomas  J  talks  about  goin'  west  to  live,  when  he 
gets  married,  and  if  he  does  it  will  be  a  awful  blow 
to  me,  but  still  I  want  him  to  do  what  is  best  for 
him,  and  I  tell  Josiah  that  we  all  ort  to  use  reason  if 
we  have  got  any  to  use.  Let  the  young  birds  build 
a  nest  for  themselves,  even  if  the  old  birds  are  lone- 
some.    Says  I  to  Josiah  : 

"  We  left  two  old  birds  lonesome  Josiah  Allen, 
when  we  built  our  own  nest  and  feathered  it  out  on 
the  inside  to  our  own  comfort  and  likin',  with  the 
pure  white  feathers  of  love  and  content,"  (I  meant 
by  the  two  old  birds  father  Smith  and  mother  Allen, 
though  they  don't  look  a  mite  like  birds  either  of 
'em.)  "and  them  feathers  wo  feathered  it  out  with, 
are  warm  and  soft  now  as  anything." 

"  "Well,"  says  Josiah,  "  we  didn't  go  west." 
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That  thought  seems  to  plague  him  tho  moat  of 
anything,  and  it  does  me  too,  I  don't  deny 

But  Thomas  J.  is  in  the  right  on't  about  wantin'  to 
set  out  in  married  life  without  any  outside  weights 
and  incumbrances.  The  first  years  in  married  life  is 
a  precarious  time,  make  the  best  of  it.  A  dret- 
fnl  curious,  strange,  precarious  time;  and  if  ever  a 
woman  wants  a  free  room  for  meditation  and  prayer, 
it  is  then;  and  likewise  the  same  with  the  man. 
There  never  was  two  persons  so  near  alike,  but  what 
they  was  different,  and  had  their  different  ways  and 
eccentricities ;  and  folks  don't  realize  the  difference 
in  their  dispositions  so  much,  I  can  tell  you,  when 
they  live  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
apart,  as  they  do  when  they  cook  over  the  same  stove, 
and  eleep  under  the  same  comforter  A  woman  may 
think  she  knows  a  man  jest  aa  well  as  if  she  had  been 
through  his  head  with  a  lantern  a  number  of  times ; 
but  let  her  come  to  live  with  him  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  week  to  week— in  sunshine  and  in  storm  ; 
when  dinner  is  ready  at  noon,  and  when  it  is  late; 
when  his  boot-jack  is  on  the  nail,  and  when  it  gets 
lost;  when  stove  pipes  are  up,  and  when  they  are 
bein'  put  up ;  and  in  all  other  trials  and  reverses  of 
life.  I  tell  you  she  will  comeacrost  little  impatient 
obstinate  streaks  in  bim  she  never  laid  eyes  on  before, 
little  selfish,  overbearin'  streaks.  And  tlie  same  with 
her.  He  may  have  been  firm  aa  a  rock  in  the  belief 
he  was  mnrryin'  an  angel,  but  tho  very  first  time 
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he  brings  unexpected  tiompanv  home  to  dinner  on 
WEEbin'  day,  be'Il  iind  he  haint.  They  may  be  awful 
good-principled  ■well-meanin'  folks  nevertheless,  but 
there  are  rocks  they  have  got  to  sail  round,  and  thej 
want  strength,  and  they  want  patience,  and  they 
want  elbo'  room.  It  is  a  precarioutt  time  for  both  on 
'em,  and  they  don't  want  no  third  person  round  be  she 
male  or  female,  sacred  or  profane,  to  intermeddle  or 
molest.  Let  'em  iight  their  own  -warfare,  enjoy  their 
own  blessings,  build  up  their  own  homes  in  the  fear 
of  God,  sacred  to  their  own  souls  alone,  and  to  Him, 
They  don't  want  any  little  hasty  word  they  may 
say  to  each  other,  commented  on  and  repeated  five 
minutes  after,  when  it  is  all  made  up  and  forgiven. 
They  don't  want  anybody  to  run  and  complain  to,  in 
the  little  storms  of  temper  that  sometimes  darken  the 
honeymoon.  Good  land  !  if  they  are  let  alone  the 
little  clouds  will  disperse  of  themselves.  And  there 
is  another  moon,  what  you  may  call  the  harvest  moon 
of  married  life,  that  rises  to  light  true  married  lovers 
on  their  pilgrimage.  It  may  not  be  so  brilliant  and 
dazzlin'  as  the  honeymoon,  but  its  light  is  stiddy,  and 
calm,  and  mellow  as  anything,  and  it  shines  all  the 
way  down  to  the  dark  valley,  and  throws  its  pure 
light  clear  acrost  it  to  the  other  side.  Thomas  J. 
and  Maggy  will  walk  in  its  light  yet,  if  they  are  let 
alone,  for  they  love  each  other  with  a  firm  and  cast- 
iron  afEection,  that  reminds  me  of  Josiah  and  me,  my 
affection  and  hisen. 
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So  as  I  say  I  don't  blume  'em  a  mite  for  not  want- 
in'  to  live  with  Iiis  folks  or  hern.  When  passion  lias 
burnt  itself  out,  and  been  purified  into  a  calm  tender 
affection  but  firm  as  anything  can  be  firm,  and  jia- 
tience  has  been  born  of  domestic  tribulation  ;  wlien 
they  have  built  up  their  own  home  on  the  foundations 
of  mutual  forbearanecj  and  unaelfishaess,  and  trust  iii 
each  other,  as  they  will  have  to  build  it  in  order  to 
have  it  stand — then  in  the  true  meanin'  of  the  term 
the  two  twain  have  become  one.  The  separate  strands 
of  their  own  individual  existence  will  become  twisted 
into  one  firm  cord,  strong  enough  to  stand  any  out- 
side pressure— Soph ronia  Snow,  or  any  other  strain, 
Tiien  if  they  want  to  take  in  a  few  infirm  or  even  bed- 
rid relations  on  his  side  or  on  hers,  let  'em  take  'em 
in,  it  would  be  perfectly  safe.  Let  'em  do  as  they  are 
a  mind  to,  with  fear  and  tremblin' 

But  though  I  tell  all  this  to  Joslah  Allen  a  tryin'  to 
make  him  reconciled  to  the  idee  of  lettin'  Thomas  J 
go,  though  I  keep  a  firm  demeanor  on  the  outside  of 
me,  nobody  knows  the  feelin's  I  feel  when  I  think  of 
his  goin'  west  to  live. 

Why  when  Tirzali  Ann  was  married,  the  day  after 
siie  moved  away,  the  feeliti's  I  felt,  the  lonesomeness 
that  took  holt  on  me,  wore  on  me  so  that  I  had  to  go 
to  bed  regular,  ondress,  and  everything.  But  I  held 
firm  there  in  the  bed,  I  hung  on  to  reason,  and  never 
let  on  what  ailed  me.  And  Josiah  and  the  Widder 
DoodlCf  was  ekairt  most  to  death  about  me,  and  sweat 
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me — ^give  me  a  hemlock  sweat.  And  though  I  didn't 
Bay  nothin'  thinks' es  I  to  myself,  with  the  bitter  feel- 
iii's  I  have  got  inside  of  me,  and  a  hemlock  Bweat  on 
the  outside,  I  am  in  a  pretty  hot  place. 

But  I  persume  that  sweat  was  the  best  thing  they 
could  have  done.  It  kinder  opened  the  pours,  and 
took  my  mind  offen  my  troubles.  It  was  so  on- 
common  disagreeable,  and  hard  to  bear,  that  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else  while  it  was  a  goin'  on.  And 
ttien  it  satisfied  them,  that  was  why  I  let  'em  go  on 
with  it ;  it  kinder  took  up  their  minds,  and  kep'  'em 
from  talkin'  to  me  every  minute,  and  raournin'  to  me 
about  Tirzah  Ann's  goin'  away  Truly,  feelin"  as  I 
felt,  I  could  stand  a  hemlock  sweat  better  than  I  could 
that. 

But  as  I  said  more  formally,  I  held  firm  there  in  the 
bed.  Though  my  body  was  wet  with  sweat,  my  mind 
was  dry  and  firm,  and  my  principles  cool  and  hefty 
I  knew  it  was  the  way  of  nater,  what  I  ort  to  have 
expected,  and  what  was  perfectly  right.  I  couldn't 
expect  to  keep  the  childern  with  nie  always,  it  was 
unreasonable.  And  though  it  would  seem  as  lone- 
some and  roomy  as  if  one  side  of  the  house  was  gone, 
I  must  stand  it  the  best  I  conld.  Now  when  a  bird 
lets  her  yoimg  ones  fly  away  from  the  old  nest,  I  dare 
persume  to  say,  lots  of  memories  almost  haunt  that 
old  bird's  heart,  of  sweet  May  mornin's,  and  the  little 
ones  chirpin'  in  the  nest,  and  her  mate  a  workin'  for 
'em,  and  a  singio'  to  'em  close  bj.    I  dare  uy  she 
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thought  it  all  over,  tliat  old  bird  did,  bow  the  sweet 
May  momin'  witb  its  bloom  and  guj  briglituess,  sbe 
couldn't  never  sec  again,  and  the  little  soft,  dependent, 
lovin'  tbings  couldn't  never  come  back  to  ber  lieart 
again,  to  be  loved  and  to  be  worked  for,  and  sbe,pai(l 
for  that  work  every  minute  by  watehin'  their  growin' 
strength  and  beauty  But  she  held  lirm — and  when 
the  time  came  for  'em  to  fly,  she  let  'em  fly  No 
matter  what  she  felt,  uplield  by  duty  and  principle 
she  pushed  'em  out  of  the  nest  herself.  Sbe  held 
firm,  and  so  Samantha  Allen  is  determined  to,  slie 
whose  maiden  name  was- Sriiitli. 

If  Thomas  J  and  Maggy  could  feel  contented  to 
settle  down  in  Joncsville  after  thej'  was  married,  the 
cup  of  my  happiness  would  be  full  and  rnnnin'  over, 
and  so  would  Josiuh's  cup  ,  for  we  couid  see  him 
every  day,  or  three  times  a  day  if  we  wanted  to. 
But  they  have  got  a  good  Doctor  there  now — Thomas 
J.  has  studied  for  a  Doctor ,  goin'  to  get  his  sheep- 
skin in  July  Tliongb  I  have  said  and  I  say  still, 
that  I  never  lieerd  of  such  a  present  to  give  the  last 
day  of  school  as  a  sheep-skin.  And  it  looks  to  me 
as  if  his  teachers  was  dretful  hard  up  for  presents,  to 
have  to  fall  back  on  a  sheep-skin.  I  told  Thomas  J. 
that  when  a  scholar  had  studied  day  and  nigiit  as  he 
liad  for  three  years  and  over,  it  seemed  as  if  (if  tbcy 
was  goin'  in  to  sheep  presents  at  all.)  tliey  ort  to  L^ivc 
him  aa  much  as  a  live  sheep,  instead  of  killiii'  it  and 
Qatin'   the  mutton    themselves,  and  givin'  him   tho 
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hide,  howsuiuuver,  it  liaiut  none  of  my  busiueBB,  and 
if  he  is  satistied  I  ort  to  be.  Old  Dr.  Bombus  spciike 
drotful  well  of  liim,  says  he  is  jest  as  good  a  Doctor 
to-day  as  lie  is,  hut  folks  have  got  kinder  attached 
to  the  old  Doctor,  he  bavin'  helped  their  friends  into 
life  and  out  of  it,  for  years,  they  naturally  take  to  liini, 
and  there  don't  seem  to  be  much  of  any  eiiance  for  a 
vonng  Doctor,  I  think  ,  and  I  know  that  Thomas  J 
and  Maggy  had  ruther  stay  in  Jonesville  if  it  wasn't 
for  that-  he  and  Maggy  settle  down  by  themselves 
there — than  to  go  west.  But  if  he  makes  np  his  mind 
to  go,  I  am  determined  to  pvit  ray  shoulder  blades  to 
the  wheel,  keep  my  mind  stiddy  and  stabled,  so's  to 
do  justice  to  ray  own  principles,  and  be  a  comfort  to 
my  Josiah. 

As  I  said,  Thomas  J  took  Maggy  over  to  Tirzah 
Ann's  in  the  mornin'  a  ealeulatin'  to  stay  to  the  Debat- 
in'  school,  and  I  told  Josiah  we'd  have  an  early  supper, 
and  go  in  good  season.  We  had  stewed  oysters,  and 
warm  biscuit  and  canned  peaches,  a  first  rate  supper, 
and  Josiah  said  it  was.  And  it  went  off  dretf  ul  agre- 
able  all  but  one  thing  ,  the  "Widder  Doodle  shed  tears 
when  Josiah  passed  the  oysters  to  her,  she  said  them 
oysters  put  her  in  mind  so  of  Doodle. 

But  she  wiped  up  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  enjoyed 
her  supper  first  rate.  She  didn't  want  to  go  out  in  the 
cold  she  said,  and  she  offered  to  wash  up  the  dishes — 
there  wasn't  but  a  handful  of  'em  and  so  I  let  her. 
The  dish-pan  put  her  in  mind  of  Doodle  again,  ant] 
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we  left  her  a  cryin;  it  was  time  to  go  and  we 
started  off. 

Josiah  went  to  the  Post-office,  and  I  had  a  little 
tradin'  to  do  to  the  stores  and  the  groceries.  But 
Jonesville  was  all  «p  in  end,  as  yon  may  say,  and 
every  place  where  I  went  to  I  could  see  that  uvery 
man  waa  rent  with  excitement  to  liis  very  fuiindutiuny. 

A  grocer  man  where  we  did  our  tradin'  liad  been 
burgled  the  night  before.  A  poor  man,  a  chair 
bottomer  by  trade,  had  stole  a  codtish  weigliin'  two 
pounds  and  a  half,  and  a  dozen  of  onions.  lie  had 
tried  to  git  work  and  couldn't  git  a  thing  to  do,  so  he 
was  obleiged  to  follow  his  trade  in  a  different  way 
from  what  he  wanted  to  follow  it,  and  tlie  conse- 
quence was,  his  family  was  perishin'  for  food.  And 
his  wife  havin'  tiie  consumption  thouglit  she  conld  eat 
a  little  eodlish  and  onious  if  she  had  'em.  So,  as  he 
couldn't  get  trusted  for  22  cents  he  lay  to  and  stole 
'em.  And  Jonesville  rose  to  a  man  in  anger  and 
wrath,  I  never  see  bo  big  a  excitement  there,  and 
Josi:iii  said  lie  never  seen  a  excitement  there  or  any 
where  else,  any  wiiere  near  the  size  of  this.  Jlore'n 
a  dozen  told  us  the  story  before  we  had  been  in  the 
grocery  twenty  minutes,  for  they  was  rampant  to 
tell  it. 

They  eaid  they  got  on  the  track  of  the  codfish 
and  onions  early  in  the  moniin',  tracked  'em  to  the 
hannt  of  the  robber  (he  lived  in  a  shanty  on  the  age 
of  the  rillago)  and  tore  the  booty  he  had  obtained  by 
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lawless  rapine  from  his  grasp.  The  grocer  man  tliat 
was  rapined  got  back  the  biggest  part  of  the  codfish 
skin,  and  three  of  the  onions.  Though  they  said  the 
robber's  pardner  in  iniquity  tried  to  conceal  her  guilty 
treasure  beneath  the  straw  bolster,  for  she  was  sick 
abed,  and  didn't  know  when  she  should  ever  get  any- 
thing to  eat  again. 

They  said  they  demolished  the  straw  bolster  right 
there  on  the  spot,  in  their  righteous  anger  and 
as  an  example  to  the  women  of  the  mighty  power 
and  justice  of  the  law,  and  dragged  the  man  off  to 
jail  of  course.  But  they  wasn't  satisfied  with  that, 
they  wanted  to  make  an  example  of  him.  The  man 
he  rapiued  came  out  boldly  and  said  he  ort  to  be  mas- 
icreed  right  there  in  the  streets.  Says  he,  ""What  is 
the  nation  comin'  to,  if  thieves  and  robbers  haint  made 
public  patterns  and  examplers  of?" 

An  old  man  in  a  blue  soldier  overcoat  who  was 
tryin'  to  get  trusted  for  some  plug  tobacco  said  to  the 
grocer  man       "He  ort  to  he  guletined." 

But  the  grocer  didn't  know  what  that  meant ;  he 
thought  the  old  man  was  kinder  praisin'  him  up,  so 
he  acted  mad  and  wouldn't  trust  him.  But  the  one 
that  seemed  to  talk  the  biggest  about  it  was  P.  Cypher 
Bumpus.  Bcin'  a  lawyer  by  trade,  he  has  got  well 
acquainted  with  some  uncommon  big  words,  and  he 
naturally  loves  to  let  folks  see  on  what  familiar  terms 
he  is  with  'em. 

He  ueeB  'em  like  a  maeter  workman.    He  didn't 
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gesture  a  mite;  tLey  say  Le  Kont  on  commoD  occae- 
ioiiB.  I'd  give  a  cent  thongh  if  lie  had  been  willin' 
to,  for  I  s'pose  it  is  a  sight  worth  goiu'  miles  to  see. 
But  he  used  words  more'n  three  inclies  long,  and  I 
don't  know  but  Bome  would  have  come  nigh  onto 
four  inches  in  length,  a  goin'  on  about  this  rapine. 

"Yes,"  says  Cornelius  Cork  takin'  aim  at  us  with 
his  forefinger  as  if  we  was  rabbits  eatin'  liis  early 
cabbages.  "Stealin'  is  snnthin' that  Jonesville  and 
the  nation  cannot  and  will  not,  put  up  with.  And 
such  villains  and  robbers  will  find  out  that  we  wont; 
fur  frummit." 

"He  ort  to  be  guleatined,"  says  the  old  man  again. 
*'  Ort  to  have  his  head  chopped  right  off  with  an  axe." 

They  all  looked  favorably  at  the  old  man  now,  and 
the  grocer  man  trusted  him  right  on  the  spot  for  a 
plug  of  tobacco, 

Josiah  come  in  jest  then  with  the  World  in  his  hand, 
and  he  turned  to  Cornelius  Cork,  and  says  he  . 

"  I  see  by  the  World  to-day,  there  has  been  another 
case  of  public  stealin'  ,  another  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  stole  from  us  out  of  the  public  treasury  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Cornelius  Cork  in  a  mild  gentle  tone 
"A  little  case  of  fraud,  that  is  all." 

"  Merely  a  deficit  in  accounts,"  says  tho  grocer  man 
who  was  rapincd,in  a  'policy  tone. 

"  Only  a  triflin'  defalcation  from  the  revenue," 
says  the  old  man,  bitin'  off  another  chow  of  his 
tobacco  with  a  eerene  countenance. 
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*'  Nutiiiii'  to  speak  of,"  says  P  Cypher  Bumpufl. 
'■  Nothin'  worth  mentioiiiu',  a  triflio'  abstraction,  a 
diniiiuition,  a  -witiidrawal  of  funds,  acmlilezzlement." 

Oh,  what  fediii's  I  felt  to  hear  'em  go  on ;  but  I 
didn't  say  a  word  to  'em,  I  don't  believe  in  a  woman 
beiii'  bold  and  forred  in  her  demeanor  But  to  see 
every  one  on  'em  givin'  that  stealin'  a  bigger  aiid  a 
bigger  name,  swellin'  and  puffin'  it  out  from  fraud 
dear  up  to  embezzlement,  and  no  knowin'  where  liiey 
would  stop,  if  somebody  didn't  interfere.  I  declare 
fur't,  it  give  me  such  feeiin's  that  I  spoke  riglit  out 
to  Josiah,  and  iny  tones  sounded  low  and  awful,  for  I 
lieerd  'em  unbei;nown  to  me. 

Saya  I,  "  Josiah  Allen,  what  feeiin's  it  makes  me 
feel  to  see  folks  strain  ao,  and  iiang  back  from  eatin' 
a  gnat,  and  then  swalicr  a  elephant  and  a  rinoster- 
roiis  and  a  drumedary  "  Says  I,  "When  a  poor 
mail  in  the  ease  of  sickness  steals  a  onioti  and  a  cod- 
fish, he  is  called  a  thief  and  a  robber,  Iio  is  drummed 
out  of  camp,  sent  to  jail,  knocked  down  by  public 
opinion,  and  kicked  after  be  is  down  by  the  same,  till 
he  is  completely  mortified,  and  shame  and  disgrace 
bow  Ids  forward  down  into  the  dust.  Cut  iet  a  rich 
man  steiil  all  be  can  lay  liis  hands  to,  and  they  think 
it  is  snnthin'  jiretty  in  him,  so  pretty  that  they  make 
a  iicw  name  fur  it,  and  be  weara  that  name  like  a 
feather  in  his  cap.  If  he  breaks  down  a  purpose  to 
cheat  his  creditors,  they  call  it  'conipromisin '  're- 
pudiation,' both  of  these  name  stand  np  like  beautiful 
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feathers  over  his  forward,  and  he  luoks  grand  and 
feels  so.  If  he  lays  to  and  steals  right  out  openly 
linndreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  they  have  lots  of 
curious  and  haiidsomu  iiaiiics  to  ornament  him  witJi, 
all  the  way  from  defaluator  and  defiuitor  up  to  om- 
hczzler  Wliy,  if  eomei>oliticiaii  should  steal  the  liidl 
United  States  treasury,  they  would  have  to  make  a 
new  set  of  names  to  trim  him  off  with,  tliere  wouldn't 
be  none  in  the  dictionary  half  big  and  noble  enougii." 

I  foUered  my  pardner  almost  mekanically  out  of 
the  store.  What  tliey  said  to  my  back  after  I  left,  I 
know  not.  But  we  must  all  expect  to  be  backijitcd 
some,  else  why  do  we  have  backs. 

In  about  seven  minutes  time  we  was  seated  in  front 
of  the  Jonesvi'ile  Creation  Searchers,  a  listenin'  to  a 
epicac  poem  from  Shakespeare  Bobbet — or  that  is 
how  Josiah  understood  it;  I  myself  thonglit  they 
called  it  a  epock  poem  ;  but  Josiah  said  when  we  was 
a  talkin'  it  over  a  goin'  home,  that  he  would  bet  the 
colt  it  was  a  epicac. 

Says  lie,  "  You  know  epicac  means  simthin'  kinder 
wenkeniii',  and  sickenin',  and  that  is  why  such  poems 
as  liisenare  called  epicacs," 

"Well,"  says  I,  "seein' we  haint  either  of  us  cer- 
tain, we  wont  lay  out  too  much  breath  argnin'  abont 
it.  But  this  I  know,  that  the  poetry  was  as  long 
and  dreary  as  the  desert  of  Sarali,  and  as  dry  as  Sarah 
ever  was  in  her  drycst  times." 

It  happened  dretful  kinder  ciirioua,  but  the  question 
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Up  that  iiiglit  btiture  the  Creaiiuu  Searchers  was  about 
Kleptomania — another  big  name  for  stealin'  that  I 
never  heerd  before — and  they  proved  it  out  eo  beaati- 
f  nl,  how  Kleptomania  worked  in  the  eystem,  and  how 

anybody  couldn't  help  stcalin'  who  had  the  distemper. 

After  they  settled  this  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and 
the  enlightenment  of  the  world,  the  President  got  up 
and  in  a  awful  thrilUn'  and  impressive  manner, — and 
usein  his  gesture  as  handy  as  I  ever  see  a  gesture  used 
— went  on  and  talked  in  a  foamin' manner  about  the 
Sentiiial  that  was  goin'  to  be  at  Filadelfy  village  to 
celel»raLe  old  E2>hiribus'es  birthday,  and  he  went  on 
fur  probaljlo  lialf  an  hour  about  its  uncommon  and 
amazin'  bigness,  and  he  said  when  all  tlie  rest  of  tiie 
celebrated  men  of  America  and  the  world  was  to  he 
thei-e,  it  didn't  look  well  for  them  to  hang  bacli,  and 
shirk  out  of  goin',  and  lie  motioned  that  the  Creation 
Searchin"  Society  shouhl  send  a  body  there,  to  encour- 
age tlic  Scntinal,  and  collect  information  as  a  body, 
and  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  tliey  concluded  to 
send  a  budy  there,  tliey  would  proceed  to  vote  on  who 
should  Ite  tlio  body,  and  how  many  it  should  be. 

Solomon  Cypher  got  up  and  said  the  name  told  on 
the  face  of  it  Gent-ten-al.  He  said  the  doin's  was 
named  with  the  view  that  there  would  be  ten  sent 
there  from  the  Jonesvillc  Creation  Searehin'  Society 

Tlie  minute  he  sot  down,  Simon  Shmpsey  got  up 
lookin'asif  he  would  sink  riglit  down  through  the 
floor  into  the  suller.     I'd  seen  that  Betsey,  his  wife 
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had  been  a  himchiu'  and  pokin'  him,  tryiu'  to  make 
hira  git  up,  and  wtiispcrin'  to  him  in  a  loud  angry 
whiepcr  And  says  lie  in  a  heart  broken  tone  "If 
it  will  add  any  to  the  gloom  and  melaneholy  " — here 
Betsey  give  8neh  a  jerk  at  liis  coat  skirts  that  he 
crumpled  right  down  for  a  minute,  and  hh  tone  was 
skairt  as  he  went  on — "and  highlarity  of  Filadelfy  to 
have  a  poem  sent  by  Betsey,  I  can  carr}'  it,  I  s'pose." 
And  he  sunk  down  amurmurin' :  "I  may  livethrougli 
it,  and  I  may  not."  And  lie  almost  buried  his  face  in 
hia  right  liand,  and  I  think  shed  tears.  It  come  hard 
on  Simon. 

But  Solomon  Cypher's  face  looked  dark  and  severe, 
and  he  rose  up  and  smote  himself  powerful  and  fre- 
quent as  he  said  ; 

"  For  the  time  bein'  I  represent  the  body  And 
speakin'  in  the  name  of  the  body  which  I  now  am,  I 
say,  tiiat  we,  the  body  cannot,  and  will  not  be  tram- 
meled and  bound  down  by  either  poetry,  or  bed- 
qnilte."  (Two  wimmen  jest  in  front,  of  him  was  a 
whisperin'  loud;  rampant  to  send  a  blazin'  stai  and  a 
sunflower )  "  The  body  has  got  a  great  reputation  to 
keep  up,  the  eye  or  eyes  of  the  different  globes  assem- 
bled there  will  be  on  it,  watehin'  the  demeanor  of  the 
body  and  eopyin'  after  it.  A  great  reputation  is  to 
be  kep'  np." 

Here  he  made  a  low  bow  and  set  down.  And 
Shakespeare  Bobbet,  Secretary  of  the  CreatioTi  Search- 
en,  got  np,  and  said  as  it  was  doubtless  the  aim 
6 
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of  all  preatBiit  to  make  as  great  a  stir  as  poosible  in  tlie 
literary  and  seientiSc  world,  and  as  they  were  all  a 
workin'  for  that  end,  and  as  there  was  now  nine  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  in  tlie  Iruasiiry,  he  proposed  those 
moneys  should  be  expended  In  purchasing  spectacles 
for  the  body  to  wear  on  the  body. 

The  Editor  of  the  Auger  jumped  up  and  seconded 
the  motion,  sayin'  he  hadn't  a  doubt  about  its  increas- 
in'  its  reputation  for  deep  and  scientific  wisdom.  And 
he  thought  large  round  eyes  woiild  be  best  adapted  to 
fjivin'  the  body  a  wise  lool;,  and  th,Tt  heavy  brass 
bows  would  help  to  give  weiglit  to  its  opinions. 

They  all  agreed  on  this  and  tlie  motion  was  carried 
in  trinmphant.  Tlien  one  feller  who  had  been  round 
to  literary  conventions  a  good  deal  and  had  got  high 
notions  in  his  head,  proposed  that  the  body  should  let 
their  hair  grow  long  in  tlieir  iieelis  ;  he  said  it  would 
ho  a  great  help  to  'cm.  Eut  as  the  Presiclfent,  and 
Solomon  Cypher  and  the  most  of  the  head  ones  was 
as  haUl  as  a  hald  eagle— Iiadn't  hardly  a  mite  of  hair 
to  their  heads — tlie  motion  was  laid  down  under  the 
table  ;  and  they  began  to  vote  on  who  was  to  be  sent. 
They  voted  in  Cornelius  Cork,  and  Solomon  Cypher, 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Auger,  and  Shakespeare  Bobbet 
and  several  others,  and  evcrytliing  seemed  peaceful 
and  happy — Solomon  Cyj^ier  conntin'  'cm  serenely 
out  of  liis  hat — when  ail  of  a  sudden  without  uo  warn- 
in'  he  jumped  up,  iind  brandislied  a  vote  in  his  hand, 
and  yelled  out  iti  a  voice  a  good  deal  lihe  thnndor; 
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"Who!  where  is  the  villain  who  has  dared  to  dv- 
mean  this  society  and  pnt  it  to  shame  by  votin'  for  a 
woman  ?     Where  is  the  wretch  and  the  detneaiier  ! " 

And  he  looked  as  hlack  and  wrathful  as  an  iron 
rnustet,  and  he  struck  himself  in  the  breast  powerful 
blows,  and  with  every  smite  he  would  call  out  for 
"that  villain  and  demeaner"  It  was  a  fearful  time; 
but  right  when  the  excitement  was  rainiii'  most  fear- 
fully, I  felt  a  motion  by  the  side  of  me,  and  my  com- 
panion got  up  and  stood  on  his  feet  and  says  in  pretty 
firm  tones,  though  some  sheepish  ; 

"  1  did,  and  there's  where  I  stand  now  ;  I  vote  for 
Samantha," 

And  then  he  sot  down  again.  Oh  !  the  fearful  ex- 
citement and  confusion  that  rained  down  again.  The 
President  got  up  and  tried  to  speak,  the  Editor  of 
the  Auger  talked  wildly,  Shakespeare  Bohbet  talked 
to  himself  incoherently,  but  Solomon  Cyplier's  voice 
drownded  'em  all  out,  as  he  kep'  a  sniitin'  hia  breast 
and  a  hoi lerin' that  he  wasn't  goin' to  be  infringed 
upon,  or  come  in  contract  witb  by  no  woman  I  No 
female  woman  needn't  think  she  was  the  equal  of 
man ,  and  I  should  go  as  a  woman  or  stay  to  iiome. 

I  was  so  almost  wore  out  by  their  talk  that  I  spoko 
right  out,  and  says  I,  "  Good  land !  how  did  you  s'^oiia 
1  was  a  goin'  ?" 

The  President  then  said  that  he  meant,  if  I  went  I 
musn't  look  upon  tilings  with  the  eye  of  a  "  Creation 
Searcher"  and  a  niim,  (^liere  ho  pinted  liis  foretiiiger 
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I'iyiit  iiji  lii  the  itir  and  wiived  it  round  in  a  real  free 
and  Boitrin'  way,)  but  look  at  tilings  with  the  eye  of  a 
Private  Investigator  and  a  woman  ;  (here  he  pinted  liia 
linger  firm  and  stiddj  right  down  into  the  wood-box, 
and  a  pan  of  ashes,)  it  was  impressive,  very  Then  he 
went  on  to  ask  mc,  if  I  was  williii'  to  go  as  a  woman, 
and  with  what  eyes  I  was  willin'  to  look  at  things. 

I  kcp'  on  a  knittin'  with  consiiierahle  calm,  and 
assured  'em  with  quite  a  lot  of  dignity,  tliat  bein' 
a  woman,  I  shonld  most  probable  go  as  one,  and  not 
bein'  blind,  I  should  look  at  things  with  my  own  eyes. 

"But  will  you  promise  to  look  upon  things  in  a 
private  w'S}',  not  as  a  man  and  a  'Creation  Searelier?' 
Will  you  go  as  Josiah  Allen's  wife,  P  I.,  which  means 
Private  Investigator?" 

X  declare,  their  talk  was  enough  to  wear  out  a  snipe ; 
and  as  I  sot  there  liearin'  'em  go  on,  big,  lofty  idees 
and  hefty  aspirations  began  to  tackle  me.  Truly  the 
fires  of  persecutions  arc  always  fruitful  of  great  idees ; 
and  while  tlie  storms  of  opposition,  and  Cornelius 
Cork  and  Solomon  Cypher  and  etcetery  was  a  ravin' 
round  me,  1  see  a  mission  a  loomin'  up  in  front  of  me, 
like  a  war-horse  a  waitin'  for  me  to  mount  and  ride 
oS  to  victory  promiscous.  And  I  spoke  out  in  a  noble 
tone,  and  says  1  ■  *'  No !  I  will  not  go  as  a  P  I.,  I  will 
go  as  a  P.  A. ;"  and  I  continued  in  still  firmer  axents, 
"  I  am  not  one  of  the  whifflin'  ones  of  earth,  my  mind 
is  firm  and  stabled,  and  my  principles  are  high  and 
foundered  on  a  rock ;  if  I  go  at  all  I  ahall  go  as 
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Joeiah  Allen's  wife,  P  A.,  wliiuli  meaiiB  Prumiscous 
Advisor,  in  the  cause  of  Right."  But  Josiali  wliis- 
purcd  to  nie,  and  says  lie  "  Let  'era  put  on  the  P.  I., 
Samaiitlia;  it  has  a  sort  of  a  good  sound  ;  go  as  a  P. 
A.  and  a  P  I." 

And  finally,  after  givin'  it  a  half  a  moment's 
thouglit,  and  tncditatiu'  it  wasn't  nothin'  ag'itist  my 
principles,  and  would  please  nty  companion,  1  con- 
sented to  go  as  Josiali  Allen's  wife,  P.  A.  and  P 
I.,  which  bein'  translated  from  the  original  means, 
promiscous  Advisor,  and  Private  Investigator.  And 
bein'  dretfully  worked  up  by  more  than  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent emotions,  and  almost  by  the  side  of  myself 
with  principles  and  everything — without  mistrustin' 
what  I  was  a  doin' — I  riz  right  np  and  stood  on  iny 
feet,  and  spoke  right  out  about  my  mission  ;  wavin' 
my  knittin'  work  almost  eloquently.     Says  I ; 

"When  childern  was  a  bein'  brung  up,  and  mort- 
gages was  abroad,  my  place  was  to  home,  and,to  home 
I  stayed.  But  when  liberated  from  these  cumberin' 
cares,  and  mortgages  was  flown  and  ehildern  growed 
up ,  my  mind  was  a  mind  that  couldn't  be  curbed 
in,  when  great  questions  was  before  the  world  deep 
conundrums  that  has  puzzled  the  ages  waitin'  for  an 
answer,  and  them  answers  to  be  worked  out  by  indi- 
vidual men  and  wimmen,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows 
and  the  might  of  their  shoulder-blades,  save  I.  Mv 
mind  was  one  that  worked  nobly  for  the  good  of  the 
human  race,  and  women ;  and  on  that  great  and  lofty 
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ruission  it  took  a  tower.  And  now  it  is  a  mind  that 
can't  be  held  in  and  liitelied  to  tlie  fence  tljat  cowards 
set  acrost,  while  the  conflict  is  a  ragin'  on  every  side 
of 'em.  The  battle-tieid  where  Right  opposes  Wrong 
is  a-broad  one,  as  broad  as  the  hull  world,  and  in  every 
great  warfare  of  principle  there  hag  been  martyrs, 
from  St.  Stephen— whose  body  was  stunned  to  death 
while  heaven's  glory  was  a  shinin'  out  of  his  soul — 
to  old  John  Brown  who  died  faithful  to  that  eternal 
spirit  of  justice,  that  old  Error  never  conld  stand." 

Says  I,  —  "Old  Mr.  Brown  was  none  the  lees  a 
martyr  because  he  fell  in  our  day,  and  has  not  been 
cannouized  by  the  hand  of  old  Time ; "  says  I,  "  that 
same  old  warfare  of  Justice  with  Injustice,  Freedom 
with  Oppression,  and  True  Keligion  with  Bigotry,  is 
a  goin'  on  now,  and  the  spirit  of  Martyrdom  is  strong 
in  me.  Gladly  would  I  lead  on  the  hull  army  of  the 
Kight  triumphant  into  victory,  even  if  1  felt  in  the 
conflict,  and  was  drownded  in  my  own  goar  But 
such  a  crown  of  honor  ia  reserved  for  a  nobler  and 
luebby  a  higher  forward,  but  not  a  more  well-wisher 
to  the  cause.  And  if  I  can't  head  a  army,  and  lead 
the  vanguard  on  to  glory  and  to  victory,  I  can  tussle 
with  the  little  guerillas  of  wrong,  that  are  let  loose  in 
society  ;  I  can  grapple  with  the  solitary  picliets  that 
Error  sends  out  ahead  of  his  army  to  see  how  the 
land  lays,  and  if  the  enemy  is  asleep  on  a  post.  T  can 
lay  holt  of  his  spies  that  are  hid  under  the  amhueh  of 
fashion  and  custom," 
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"Any  Advisor  is  a  martyr  more  or  less,  for  when 
was  advice  not  scorned  and  rcjecfcd  of  men  and  wira- 
men?  In  my  mission  of  Proraiscous  Advisor,  I  shall 
go  forth,  expeetin'  to  tread  on  the  hot  coals  of  public 
opinion  ;  be  briled  on  the  grid-iron  old  bigotry  keeps 
to  brile  her  enemies  on  ;  be  scalded  by  the  melted 
lead  of  old  custom,  and  be  burnt  up  on  tlie  slake  of 
opposition."  Says  I— wipin'  my  lieatcd  forward — "I 
am  happy  in  the  thought. 

"And  I  am  ready  to  set  forth  to-night,  or  to-morrow, 
or  next  summer,  not  harnessed  np  in  the  splendid 
trappin's  of  u  Major-General,  but  in  the  modest  mean 
of  a  Immble  militia  officer,  earnest  and  sincere,  and 
therefore  feelin'  as  mncli  self-respect,  as  if  I  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief over  the  bull  caboodle.  I  caTi  go," 
says  I  —  wavin'  my  knittin'-worlr  outward  with  as 
noble  a  wave  as  I  ever  see  waved — "I  can  go  forth 
with  Josiali  by  my  side  a  conqueror  and  to  conquer  '' 

And  then  I  sot  down,  for  principle  bad  tuckered  me 
almost  completely  out,  and  while  they  was  a  votin' 
on  wlio  else  was  to  be  the  body,  Josiah  and  I  started 
for  home.  There  was  a  contented  look  to  his  face,  as 
lie  started  off  ,  finally  he  spoke  out  in  gentle  axents: 

*'  I  am  glad  we  are  goin'  to  git  home  in  such  good 
season,  Samantha.  I  gness  we  will  Iiang  over  the 
kettle,  and  have  a  little  bite  of  snnthin'  to  eat;  1 
didn't  e.it  mucli  supper." 
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I  WAS  a  makin'  Josiali  some  cotton  flannel  shirts, 
and  I  lacked  enougli  for  the  gussets  and  one 
slioiilder  band.  I  had  also  run  out  cf  sliirt  lint- 
tons ;  and  I  was  a  tcllin'  the  Widder  Doodle  in  the 
forenoon,  tliat  I  couldn't  work  another  stitch  on  'em 
till  I  had  been  to  Jonesville.  And  slie  said,  speakin' 
of  cotton  flannel,  made  her  think  of  Doodle.  Slie 
took  in  work — hetchelled  tow  for  a  woman — and 
bought  some  cotton  flannel  to  make  him  some  shirts; 
and  when  she  got 'em  all  done,  they  didn't  set  exactly 
right  somehow,  kinder  wrinkled  in  the  back  a  little, 
and  she  had  to  take  'em  all  to  pieces  and  make  'em 
over,  and  Mr  Doodle  would  set  and  read  the  Evenin' 
Grippher  to  her,  and  smile  at  her  so  sweet  when  she 
was  a  rippin'  of  'era  ap.  She  said,  nobody  knew  bnt 
jest  her,  liow  much  that  man  worshipped  her.  Says 
she,  "  I  can't  never  forget  his  lineinent,  and  I  can't 
never  marry  again  and  there  needn't  nobody  ask  me 
144 
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tu,  fur  no  linement  can  ever  look  t<j  iiiu  liko  JJr 
JJoodlc'scs  linement," 

Says  I,  "Don't  take  on  so  sister  Doodle,  lie'si 
most  probable  in  a  land  where  lio'll  have  juhtit-o  ilune 
to  liini." 

Josiah  looked  n|i  iVoni  f'le   World,  and  finya  ho 

"I  am  goin'  tu  JonesvIUe  to  'lection  biino  by, 
Sftniantha ,  j-uu'd  hotter  ride  down,  iimi  f^ct  tlie  Mtnlf 
for  my  siiirts."  Says  he,  "The  Town  J  Fall,  as  you 
know,  is  bein'  lixod,  and  the  pole  ia  sot  n[>  ri^lit  in 
the  store.  It  wilt  be  handy,  ;ind  you  can  j^o  j.'st  as 
well  as  imt." 

But  I  looked  my  companion  in  ihe  face  with  a  iry, 
cnrions  mean,  and  says  I  in  low,  strange  tones 

"AVonldn't  it  be  revoltin'  to  the  finer  i'eelin's  of 
your  sole,  to  see  a  tender  woman,  yonr  (-ompanion, 
a  crowdin'  and  elbuin'  !n.'r  way  amongst  the  rnde 
thron;;  of  men  siirroundin'  the  pole  ,  to  have  her  liear 
the  immodest  and  almost  dangerous  language,  the 
oaths  and  swearin' ,  to  see  her  a  plungin'  down  in  the 
vortex  of  political  warfare,  and  the  arena  of  corrnp- 
tion  ? "  Says  I,  "  How  is  the  shrinkin'  niodestv  and 
delicacy  of  my  sect  a  goin'  to  stand  firm  a  joiitlia'  its 
way  amongst  the  rude  masses,  and  yon  there  to  see 
it?"  Says  I,  "Aint  it  a  goln' to  be  awful  revoltin' 
to  you,  Josiah  Allen  ? " 

"  Oh  no ! "  says  he  in  calm  gentle  axents,  "  not  if 
you  was  a  goin'  for  shirt  buttons." 

"Ohl"  says  I  almost  wildly,  "  a  woman  can  plunge 
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up  liead  lirst  ag'inst  tlie  pole,  and  lie  unharmed  if 
slie  is  ill  search  of  cotton  flannel ;  she  can  pursue 
ehirt  buttons  into  the  \ery  vortex  of  political  life, 
into  the  pool  of  corruption,  and  the  niii'cy  clay,  and 
come  out  white  as  snow,  and  modest  as  a  lilly  of  the 
valley  But  let  her  step  in  them  very  tracks,  a 
fyllerin'  liberty  and  freedom,  and  justice,  and  right, 
and  trnth  and  temperance,  and  she  comes  out  black  as 
a  coal."  And  says  I  in  a  almost  rapped  m^hj,  liftin'  up 
mj  eyes  to  the  ceelin'    "  AVliy  are  these  things  so  ? " 

"  Yes,"  says  the  "VVidder  Doodle,  that  is  jest  what 
Mr.  Doodle  used  to  say  He  said  it  would  make  a 
woman's  reputation  black  as  a  coal,  would  spile  her 
modesty  entirely  to  go  to  the  pole,  and  betoowearin' 
on  her  Says  he,  "  Dolly  it  would  spile  you,  and  I 
would  rather  give  my  best  cow  than  to  see  you  spilte." 
Poor  Mr  Doodle  I  there  was  a  heavy  mortgage  on  old 
Lineback  then — it  was  a  cow  I  brought  to  him  when 
we  was  married,  and  Mr  Doodle  was  obleeged  to 
mortgage  her  to  git  his  tobacco  through  the  winter; 
it  was  foreclosed  in  the  spring,  and  had  to  go,  but 
his  epeakin'  as  he  did,  and  bein'  so  willin'  to  give  up 
my  cow,  showed  jest  how  much  he  thought  of  me- 
Oh  !  lie  almost  worshipped  me,  Mr,  Doodle  did." 

Jest  at  that  very  minute,  Josiali  laid  down  the 
World,  and  says  he:  "I  am  a  goin  to  hitch  up  the 
old  mare,  Samantlia.  I  guess  you  Iiad  better  go,  for  I 
am  a  sulTerin  for  them  shirts ;  my  old  ones  are  a 
gettin'  BO  thin  ;  I  am  cold  aa  a  frog." 
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I  braided  my  hair  and  done  it  up,  and  then  I  iiuide 
a  good  cup  of  coffee,  and  brouglit  out  a  clion'y  pie, 
and  Boine  bread,  aud  butter,  and  cbeese,  aiul  cold 
meat.  "We  all  eat  a  little,  and  tlien  sister  Doodle 
bein'  anxious  about  tlie  shirts,  and  drctful  tickled 
about  my  goin',  offered  to  wasb  up  the  disbes. 

Josiah  said  we'd  got  to  stop  to  the  barn  for  the 
buffalo  skin;  lie  come  out  with  it  all  rolled  up  in  a 
curious  way,  and  1  see  there  was  a  middiin'  sized 
bundlfe  in  it,  that  he  slipped  under  the  seat.  He 
Bcemed  so  anxious  for  me  not  to  see  it  that  I  never 
let  on  that  1  did  ,  but  1  kep'  my  eye  on  it.  I  didn't 
like  the  looks  of  tilings,  Josiah  acted  strange,  but  be 
acted  dretful  affectionate  towards  me.  But  all  tlie 
while  I  was  on  oiy  tower  towards  'lection — and  the 
old  raare  went  sh»w,  all  the  time — though  my  face  was 
calm,  my  mind  was  worked  up  and  agitated  and  felt 
strange,  and  I  kep'  s'poson  things.  I  said  to  myself, 
here  I  be  started  for  'lection,  my  companion  settin' 
by  my  side,  affection  on  bis  face,  sweetness  and  peace 
throned  onto  his  eyebrow,  and  at  home  is  a  Wldder 
Doodle  a  helpin'  me  off  to  'lection.  Everytliini;  is 
peace  and  harmony  and  gay,  because  1  am  a  goiu'  to 
'lection  after  buttons  and  gussets  for  men's  shirts. 
And  then  I'd  s'pose  t'other  way  ;  s'posen  I  was  a  set- 
tin'  off  with  my  mind  all  boyed  up  witli  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  Right,  a  earnest  tryin'  to  do  my  full 
duty  to  God  and  man.pledgin'my  life  and  sacred  honor 
to  help  the  good  cause  forred  and  put  my  shoulder 
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liliides  to  the  wheel ;  s'posen  I  waa  on  uiy  way  lu  vote, 
— and  it  wouldn't  take  me  half  bo  long  as  it  would 
to  pick  out  the  shirt  buttons,  and  things — my  Jusiah's 
face  would  look  hiack  as  a  thunder  cloud,  anger  and 
gloom  wottld  be  throned  on  his  eyebrow,  his  mean 
would  be  fierce  and  warlike;  I  should  be  an  outcast 
from  Isrcal,  and  sister  Doodle  wouldn't  have  washed 
a  dish. 

And  so  I  kep'  s'posen  things  till  we  got  clear  to  the 
store  door  and  Josiah  went  to  help  me  out ;  and  then 
thinkin'  what  my  companion  had  warned  me  about  so 
many  times — about  how  dangerous  and  awful  it  was 
for  winmien  to  go  near  the  pole — I  says  to  him,  in 
middlin'  quiet  tones: 

"Josiah  I  guess  I'll  set  in  the  buggy  till  you  bitch 
the  old  mare,  and  then  you  can  go  in  with  me,  so's  to 
kinder  keep  between  me  and  the  pole," 

But  he  says  in  excited  tones 

"Oh  shaw  !  Saniantha;  what  fools  wimmen  can  be, 
when  they  set  out  to  !  Who  do  you  s'pose  is  a  goin' 
to  hurt  you  ?  Do  you  s'pose  Elder  Minkloy  is  a  goin' 
to  burgle  you,  or  old  Bobbet  asalt  and  batter  you  ? 
There  haint  a  man  there  but  what  you  have  been  to 
meetin'  with.  You  wasn't  afraid  last  Sunday  was 
you?  Go  in  and  get  your  buttons  and  things,  so 's 
to  be  ready  by  the  time  I  am  for  once, — wimmen  are 
always  so  slow  " 

1  didn't  argue  with  him,  1  only  said  in  cold  tones . 

"I  wanted  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  Josiali." 
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But  oUt  Iiow  I  kep'  s'poseii  thingSj  as  he  lifted  me 
out  right  in  front  of  the  pole,  and  left  me  there  alone. 

Josiiih  had  business  on  Lie  niind  and  it  made  him 
more  worrysomej  but  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  till 
afterwards.  As  1  was  a  goin'  up  the  store  steps 
I  kinder  looked  back,  and  I  eee  him  take  that  bundle 
out  of  the  wagon  in  a  dretfnl  sly  way,  and  kinder 
meaeh  off  with  it.  I  didn't  like  the  looks  of  things; 
he  acted  guilty,  strange,  and  curious. 

As  I  went  into  the  store,  I  see  sister  Minkley  up  to 
the  counter  by  the  front  winder,  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  her.  The  store  was  a  big  one  and  (juite  a  lot  of 
men  was  goin'  up  and  votin'  But  good  land  !  there 
wasn't  nothin'  frightful  about  it,  I've  seen  three  times 
as  many  men  together,  time  and  again.  I  wasn't 
skairt  a  mite,  norsister  Minkley  wasn't  nuther.  Two 
men  was  a  sweario',  some,  as  I  went  in,  but  we  heerd 
'em  swear  as  Lard  again  4th  of  July's  and  common 
days;  but  the  niinnte  tLey  catched  sight  of  sister 
Minkley  and  me,  they  stopped  off  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  swear,  and  looked  as  mild  as  protracted  meetin's, 
and  took  up  some  sticks  and  went  to  wLittlin'  as 
peaceable  as  two  sheeps. 

Sister  Minkley  said  she  shouldn't  thought  she  could 
have  come  out  that  day,  she  had  such  a  cold  in  her 
head,  if  her  husband  hadn't  urged  her  so,  to  come 
on  his  business.  His  heart  seemed  to  be  bo  sot  on 
Kentucky  Jane  — " 
"Jane  whoT'  says  I  in  awful  axents, fori  couldn't 
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hardly  believe  iny  ears — my  faith  in  that  man's  myrals 
was  so  high,  it  was  like  a  steeple  to  my  soul,  and 
always  had  been  ever  sense  I  had  known  him — and 
I  thought  to  myself  if  I  have  got  to  give  np  Elder 
Wesley  Minkley,  if  his  morals  have  got  to  totterin'  and 
ewayiii'  to  and  fro,  a  tottlin'  off"  after  Janes  and  other 
wimmcn,  and  if  he  is  mean  enongh  to  Bend  his  wife 
off  after  'em,  I  declare  for't  I  don't  know  but  I  shall 
mistrust  my  Josiali.  I  know  I  looked  wild  and 
glarin'  out  of  my  eye^,  and  horror  was  on  my  mean, 
as  I  asked  her  again  in  still  more  stern  tones  : 

"  Jane  who  ?  "  For  I  was  determined  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  t!ie  aff'air,  and  if  worst  come  to  worst,  to 
lay  it  before  the  meetin'  house  myself,  and  have  it 
etopi^ed,  and  hushed  up,  before  it  got  out  amongst  the 
world's  people,  to  bring  a  shame  onto  the  meetin' 
bouse,  and  them  that  belonged  to  it.  And  then  as  a 
woman  that  had  a  vow  on  her  in  the  cause  of  Eight, 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  look  out  for  Jane,  and  if  there 
was  any  .hopes  of  refonnin'  her,  to  befriend  her 
And  so  I  says  in  tones  that  would  be  replied  to : 

"  Jane  who  ? " 

"Why  Kentucky  Jane  for  overhauls,  he  thought 
my  judgment  on  Janes  was  better  than  hisen." 

"Oh!"  says  I  in  dretful  relieved  tones,  for  my 
heart  would  have  sung  for  joy  if  it  had  understood  the 
notes,  it  was  that  joyful,  and  thankful.  Says  I, 
"They  have  got  a  piece  hero  that  wears  like  iron, 
Josiah  has  got  a  frock  o£Een  it.'* 
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Well,  we  stood  there  hy  the  counter,  a  fceliii'  of 
Jane,  and  tryin'  the  thickness  and  color  of  it,  and 
talkin'  together — as  wimmen  will — when  who  slioiiid 
come  in  but  the  Editor  of  the  Auger' sea  wife.  She  la 
a  woman  tliatia  liked  better  on  further  aequaiiitance, 
iShe  is  thought  a  eight  on  in  JonesviUe  ;  more'n  her 
husband  is,  ten  times  over  She's  liad  two  pair  of 
twins  sense  she  was  married  ;  I  never  see  such  a  hand 
for  twins  as  the  Editor  is.  lie's  had  three  pair  and 
a  lialf  sense  I  knew  him. 

Well,  as  I  was  a  sajin',  she  came  in,  and  called  for 
some  cigars.  She  told  us  he  sent  her  to  git  'em,  the 
two  biggest  twins  bein'  to  school,  and  there  bein' 
nobody  to  come  only  jest  him  or  her  She  had 
walked  afoot,  and  looked  tired  enough  to  sink  ,  they 
lived  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  the  village. 

She  said  the  Editor  could  not  come  himself  for  he 
was  writin'  a  long  article  on  "  The  Imprudence,  Im- 
purity, and  Impiety  of  Woman's  Appearance  at  the 
Pole."  She  said,  he  said  he  was  goln'  to  make  a 
great  effort;  he  was  goin'  to  present  the  indecency 
and  immorality  of  woman's  goin'  to  'lection,  in  such 
a  masterly  way  that  it  would  set  the  matter  to  rest  for- 
ever. It  was  for  to-morrow's  paper,  and  bein'  obleeged 
to  use  up  BO  much  brain,  as  he  had  to  in  the  effort,  ho 
felt  he  must  have  some  cigars,  and  a  codfish,  you 
know  fish  is  dretful  nounshin'  to  the  mind,  and  he  is 
fond  of  it;  he  told  her  to  get  the  biggest  codfish  she 
could  get,  and  bile  it  up.    And  she  was  goin'  to. 
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I  didn't  say  much  in  reply  to  her,  truly,  as  tlie 
poet  eays,  "  The  least  said  is  the  eooiiest  mended."  I 
only  told  her  in  a  kind  of  a  blind  way,  tliat  if  codfish 
was  good  for  coniinoii  sense,  not  Jo  stent  him  on  it. 


BRAIN  FOOD. 


And  jest  then  the  store-keeper  came  back  from  down 
sillier  with  the  fish. 

"  Good  land  ! "  says  I  the  minute  I  laid  eyes  on  it ; 
"  haint  you  made  a  mistake?" 

"  What  mistake  ? "  says  be. 

Says  I,  "  Haint  it  a  whale  1" 

"Oh  no,"  says  he,  "it  is  a  codfish;  but  it  is  a 
pretty  sizeable  one." 

**  I  should  think  a8much,'*Bay8L    Fores  true  as  I 
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live,  when  the  Editor  of  the  Augcr'sea  wife  laid  it 
over  lier  arm,  it  touched  the  floor  liead  and  tail ;  and 
it  made  her  fairly  lean  over  it  was  bO  hciivy  And  I 
thought  to  myself  that  I  could  have  tackled  the  l>ij^- 
gcst  political  question  of  the  day,  easier  than  I  conid 
tackle  that  whale,  and  carry  it  a  mile  and  a  half.  And 
BO  the  Editor  of  the  Anger'ses  wife  went  hotne  from 
'lection,  luggin'  a  whale,  and  walkin'  afoot, 

I  picked  out  my  buttons,  live  cents  a  dozen,  and 
bought  my  cotton  flannel,  and  no  Joaiah.  i  felt 
worried  iu  my  mind.  I  thought  of  that  mysterious 
bundle,  and  my  companion's  strange  imd  ciiriuiio  looks 
as  he  brouglit  it  out  from  the  barn,  seemin'ly  unbe- 
known to  me,  and  his  dretfu!  curious  actions  about  ic 
as  he  ineaehed  out  of  the  buggy  with  it.  And  I  felt 
Worried,  and  almost  by  the  side  of  myself.  But  I 
kep'  a  cool  demeanor  on  tlie  outside  of  me — it  is  my 
way  in  the  time  of  trouble  to  be  cahn,  and  put  my 
best  foot  forred. 

Jest  then  a  man  come  up  to  me  that  I  never  laid 
eyes  on  before.  He  was  a  poor  lookin'  sliack ,  his 
eyes  was  white  mostly,  and  stood,  out  of  his  head  as 
if  in  search  for  some  of  the  sense  he  never  could  git 
holt  of,  and  his  mouth  was  about  half  open.  A  dret- 
ful  siiiftless  lookin'  critter,  and  ragged  as  a  Jew — all 
but  his  coat,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  that  didn't  look 
worse  than  if  his  clothes  was  all  of  a  piece.  It  wa3  a 
blue  broadcloth  coat,  ewaller  tailed,  and  had  been  a 
dretful  genteel  coat  in  the  da^  of  it — which  I  ebould 
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judge  was  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  previous  to  date. 
It  was  awful  long  waistcd,  and  small  round,  and  what 
they  call  single  breasted  ;  it  turned  back  at  tlic  breast 
iu  a  low,  genteel  way,  over  his  old  ragged  vest;  and 
ragged,  red  woolen 
sliirt,  and  pinched 
him  in  at  t!ie  bot- 
tom of  his  wiiist 
like  a  pismire,  and 
the  tails  floated 
down  behind,  bo 
polite  over  his  pan- 
tdoons,  which  was 
fau  ly  rags  and  tat- 
teis  As  I  euid, 
I  never  laid  eyes 
on  liini  before,  and 
still  as  lie  come  up, 
and  stood  before 
me,  I  felt  acurions, 
and  strange  feelin' 
go  most  thi'ongh  nie ;  sniithin' in  the  an-er  way.  A 
cnrionser  more  familiar-like,  strange  feeliri',  I  never 
felt.  But  I  didn't  know  tlien  what  it  meant,  I  was  in 
the  dark.     But  more  of  this,  anon,  and  hereafter 

Says  the  man,  says  he;  "I  beg  yonr  parding  mom, 
fur  speaking  to  yon,  but  yon  have  got  such  a  dretful 
good  look  to  yonr  face,  somehow — ,"  (Truly  as  I  have 
saUl  prior,  and  before  this,  my  trials  with  the  Widder 
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Doodle,  my  martyrdom  on  the  stake  of  Doodle  and 
particulars,  borne  like  a  martyr,  have  piuiJied  my 
mean  and  make  me  look  first-rate.)  Says  the  man, 
says  he .  ''  Yon  look  so  good,  someliow,  that  I  want 
to  ask  your  advice." 

SayB  I  kindly,  "  I  am  a  Prouiiscous  Advisor  hy 
trade  ,  advisin'  ia  my  mission  and  my  theme.  Aek  lue 
any  advice  iny  honest  man,  that  you  feel  called  to 
ask,  and  I  will  proceed  to  preform  about  iny  mission." 

He  handed  me  a  ticket,  with  a  awful  dirty  hand, 
every  finger  nail  of  which  was  seemingly  in  the  deep- 
est of  mournin'  for  the  pen-knife  and  nail-brushes 
they  never  had  seen,  and  says  he,  "Will  you  tell 
me  mom,  whether  tiiat  ticket  is  a  democrat  ticket,  or 
the  toother  one?" 

I  put  on  my  specks,  and  says  I,  '*Itis  the  t'other 
one." 

"  Good  Gracious  ! "  says  he ;  "  Christopher  Colum- 
bus! Pocahontas!  Jim  Crow  and  Jehosiphat!"  says 
he.     But  I  interrupted  of  him  coldly,  and  says  I; 

''Stop  swearin',  instantly  and  this  minute;  and  if 
you  want  my  advice,  proceed,  and  go  on." 

Says  he,  "  There  1  have  voted  that  ticket  seventeen 
times,  and  I  was  paid  to  vote  the  democrat."  Says 
he,  '■  1  am  a  man  of  my  word,  I  am  a  poor  man  but  a 
honest  one.-  And  here  I  have,"— says  he  in  a  mourn- 
ful tone — "here  I  have  voted  the  wrong  ticket  seven- 
teen times."  Says  he  in  a  bitter  tone,  "  I  had  nitlier 
have  gire  half  a  cent  tlian  to   had  this  linppen-" 
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Sajs  he,  "  I  am  a  poor  man,  1  haiiit  no  capital  to  live 
on,  and  have  got  to  depend  oti  my  honesty  and  prin- 
ciples for  a  livin'.  And  if  this  gets  out,  1  am  a  ruined 
man;"  says  he  in  awful  bittoi' toucy,  "  vrhat  would 
the  man  that  hired  me  say,  if  lie  should  bear  of  it'(" 
*'  What  did  lie  give  you  ? "  says  I,  and  as  I  said  this, 
that  strange,  curious  feelin'  came  over  me  again,  as 
strange  a  feelin'  as  1  ever  felt. 
Says  he,  "  He  give  me  this  coat." 
Then  I  knew  it  all.  Then  the  cast-iron  entered  my 
sole,  the  arrcr  that  had  been  a  diggin'  into  nie,  unbe- 
known to  me  as  it  was,  went  clear  through  me,  and 
come  out  on  the  other  side,  (the  side  furthevest  from 
sister  Minkley  )  Tlien  I  knew  the  nieanln'  of  the 
strange  feelin'  1  had  felt.  It  was  Father  Allen's  coat 
— one  that  had  fell  to  Josiah.  Then  I  knew  the  mean- 
in'  of  my  companion's  mysterious  demeanor,  as  be 
bore  the  bundle  from  tlie  barn.  His  plottin's  the 
week  before,  and  his  drawin's  onto  my  sympathy, 
to  keep  me  from  puttin'  it  into  the  carpet  rags,  when 
1  was  fairly  sufi'erin  for  blue  in  the  fancy  stripe,  and 
refrained  from  takin'  it,  because  he  said  it  would  hnrt 
his  feelin's  so.  Oh  the  fearful  agony  of  that  half  a 
moment.  What  a  storm  was  a  ragin'  on  the  inside  of 
my  mind.  But  with  a  almost  terrible  effort,  I  con- 
trolled myself,  and  kep'  considerable  calm  ©n  the  oat- 
side.  Truly,  everybody  has  their  own  private  col- 
lection of  flteletons ;  bnt  that  haint  no  sign  they 
should  go  abroad  in  public  «  rattlin' their  bones;  it 
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don't  help  the  skeletons  any  nor  their  owners,  and  it 
haint  nothin'  highlanous  and  liappyiyin' to  thepultlle. 
I  hadn't  no  idee  of  lettin'  sister  Minklcy  into  tlic 
clothes-press  where  my  skeletons  hung,  knowin'  tliat 
she  probable  had  a  private  assortment  of  her  own 
skeletons,  that  she  could  look  at  unbeknown  to  me. 

"Wliat  made  you  vote  the  wrong  ticket?"  Says 
I,   "  can't  you  read  ?" 

"No,"  says  he,  "we  can't  none  of  us  read,  my 
father,  nor  my  brothers ;  there  is  nine  of  us  in  all. 
My  father  and  mother  was  first  cousins,"  says  he  in 
a  confidential  tone;  "and  the  rest  of  my  brothers 
don't  know  only  jest  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  fire. 
I  am  the  only  smart  one  in  the  family.  But,"  says  he, 
*'  my  brothers  will  ail  do  jest  as  father  and  1  tell  'em 
to,  and  they  will  all  vote  a  good  many  times  a  d;iy, 
every  'lection ;  and  we  are  all  willin'  to  do  the  fair 
thing  and  vote  for  the  one  that  will  pay  us  the  most. 
But  not  knowin'  how  to  read,  we  git  cheated,"  says 
he  with  tliat  bitter  look,  "  there  is  so  much  corruption 
in  politics  now-a-days." 

"I  should  think  as  much,"  says  I.  And  almost 
overcome  by  my  emotions,  I  spoke  my  mind  out  loud. 

"  There  couldn't  be  much  worse  goin's  on,  anyway, 
if  wimmen  voted," 

"  Wimmen  vote!"  says  he  in  a  awful  scornful  tone. 
"  Wimmen ! " 

"Then  you  don't  holieve  in  tlioir  votin',"  save  T 
mekanically  (as  it  were)  for  T  was  ngitntcd.  very. 
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*'  No  I  don't,"  eayB  he,  in  a  bold,  hauty  tone. 
"Winnnen  don't  know  enougn  to  vote." 

1  wouldn't  contend  with  liim,  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
though  I  haint  hauty,  and  never  was  called  so,  I 
was  fairly  ashamed  to  be  catched  talkin'  with  him,  he 
looked  so  low  and  worthless.  And  1  was  glad  enongli 
that  that  very  minute  brother  Wesley  Miiikley  came 
up  a  holdin'  out  liie  hand,  and  says  he 

"  IIow  do  you  do  sister  Allen,  seems  to  me  yon  look 
some  east  down.  IIow  do  you  feel  in  your  mind  to- 
day, sister  Allen  t " 

Bein'  very  truthful,  I  was  jest  a  goin'  to  tell  Iiim 
ihat  I  felt  considerable  strange.  But  I  was  glad 
indeed  that  be  forgot  to  wait  for  my  answer,  but  went 
on,  and  says  he: 

"  I  lieard  the  words  the  poor  man  uttered  as  I  drew 
near,  and  I  nmst  say  that  although  he  hud  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  bein'  a  shack — an  idiotic  shiftless 
shack,  as  you  may  say, — still  he  uttered  my  senti- 
ments. We  will  wave  the  subject,  however,  of  wim- 
men'ri  incapacity  to  vote." 

Elder  Minkley  is  a  perfect  gentleman  at  heart,  and 
he  wouldn't  for  anything,  tell  me  right  out  to  my  face 
that  I  didn't  know  enough  to  vote.  I  too  am  verj' 
ladvlike  when  I  set  out,  and  I  wasn't  goin'  to  be  out- 
done by  him,  so  I  told  him  in  a  genteel  tone,  that  I 
filiould  think  he  would  want  to  wave  off  the  subject, 
after  perusin'  such  a  specimen  of  male  BufTerage  as 
had  jest  disappeared  from  our  vision. 
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"Yes,"  Bays  Elder  Mi  nkley  mildly,  and  in  a  gentle- 
manly way,  "  we  will  wave  it  off.  But  Senator  Vyse 
was  a  sayin'  to  nie  jest  now— lie  has  come  in  to  vote, 
and  wc  got  to  talkin',  the  Senator  and  1  did,  about 
wimiiieu's  voiin';  and  lie  is  bitter  ag'inst  it.  And  I 
believe  jest  as  the  Senator  does,  that  woman's  snf- 
ferage  would  introduce  an  element  into  politics,  that 
would  tottle  it  down  from  the  fonndation  of  justice  and 
purity,  on  which  it  now  firmly  rests. 

I  didn't  say  a  word,  but  oh  !  what  a  strange  agitated 
feelin'  I  felt,  to  hear  brother  Minkley  go  on— fdr 
tliat  very  Senator  Vjsc  he  was  a  talkin'  about,  is  a 
disgrace  to  Joiiesvillc  and  the  world.  A  meaner, 
licentiouaer  man  never  trod  shoe  leather,  lie  lives 
two  OP  three  miles  out  of  Jonesville,  in  a  awful  big, 
nice  place;  looks  like  a  castle;  be  has  troops  of  ser- 
vants, and  a  colored  nigger  to  drive  his  horses,  and  is 
considered  a  big-bug.  And  truly,  if  meanness  makes 
ft  man  feel  big  he  has  reason  enough  to  feel,  I  never 
could  bear  the  sight  on  him,  though  he  is  called  liand- 
souie,  and  has  dretful  fascinatin'  ways.  Beiii'  so 
awful  rich  (he  owns  township  after  township,  and 
heaps  of  money)  he  is  made  as  nnich  of  as  if  lie  was 
made  of  pui'e  gold  from  liead  to  feet.  But  he'll  never 
git  me  nor  Josiah  to  make  of  him ,  Josiah's  morals 
are  as  sound  as  brass. 

But  brother  Minkley  went  on  a  talkin',  and  oh ! 
how  1  went  on  a  thinkin'.  "Senator  Vyse  eays,  that 
the  nation  M'ould  be  so  madded  to  have  wimmen  try 
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to  vote,  that  it  would  me  up  to  a  man,  to  defend  the 
purity  of  the  pole.  Ah  !  here  coraee  the  Senator  to 
vote;  look  c^iiick,  Alzina  Ann!  Btand  up  close  to 
me,  and  I'll  try  to  introduce  you." 

Oh  I  how  reverentially,  and  awe-strnck  everybody 
in  tlie  Btoi-e  looked  at  the  Senator  ae  he  came  a  Bailin' 
in,  a  loobin'  as  big  and  hauty  as  if  he  owned  Jones- 
ville  and  the  hull  world,  I  believe  they  would  have 
strewed  palm  leaves  in  his  way,  if  they  had  any  palms 
by  'ein.  lie  stopped  a  minute  to  speak  to  brother 
Miukley  and  the  Elder  introduced  his  wife  to  him, 
with  an  air  as  if  he  was  a  eettlgin'  a  dowery  on  her, 
tiiat  would  make  her  rich  for  life.  And  sister  Mink- 
ley  looked  on  to  him  as  awe-stricken,  and  admirin'ly, 
as  if  he  was  a  entire  menagery  of  new  and  curious  ani- 
mals, and  she  heholdin'  'em  for  the  first  time  on  a  free 
ticket.  And  when  he  reached  out  his  band  to  shake 
hands  with  her,  she  acted  perfectly  overcome  with  joy. 
Then  brother  Minkley  introduced  the  Senator  to 
me,  with  considerable  the  mean  as  if  he  was  makin' 
me  a  present  of  a  nice  house  and  lot,  all  paid  for. 
But  when  that  Senator  readied  out  his  hand  to  shake 
hands  with  Josiali  Alien's  wife,  that  woman,  nerved 
completely  up  with  principle,  jest  looked  at  liim  with 
a  stiddy  lofty  mean,  and  gripped  halt  of  her  brown 
alpaca  overskirt,  and  never  touched  his  hand.  I 
wouldn't.  It  was  white  and  delicate,  and  a  gre,it  seal 
ring  set  with  diamonds  glittered  on  it,  but  it  was 
stained  with  crimes  blacker  than  murder,  enoo^ 
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eight;  1  had  jeEt  as  lives  laid  holt  of  a  pisen  serpent. 

I  am  Daturally  well  bred,  and  polite  in  my  demean- 
or, and  the  politest  way  is  generally  the  quietest  way  ; 
60  ruther  than  make  a  fuss,  I  bowed  my  head  a  very 
little,  mebby  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  inch.  But 
oh!  what  a  majestic  look  there  was  on  my  eyebrow; 
what  a  terrible  rebiikin'  expression  curved  my  nostrils ; 
what  a  firmness,  and  a  ieyneas  there  sot  throned  on 
my  upper  lip.  He  felt  it.  Ilis  handsome  false  face 
turned  red  as  blood,  as  1  calmly  replied  to  brother 
Minkley'a  last  words.     Says  I: 

"I  agree  with  you  brother  Minkley  in  what  yon 
said.  I  think  it  would  be  a  first-rate  plan  to  keep 
impure  people  from  the  pole,  male  or  female.  It 
would  be  apt  to  thin  the  voters  out  considerable,  it 
would  be  apt  to  make  it  considerable  lonesome  for 
the  pole.  But  howsnmever,  I  should  approve  of  it 
highly  and  so  would  JosJah." 

Truly,  if  the  coat  fits  anybody,  let  'em  put  it  on 
freely,  without  money  and  without  price.  Senator 
Vyac  felt  what  I  said  deeply,  I  know  he  did,  for  I'll 
be  hanged  if  I  ever  see  Josiah's  face  look  any  meach- 
ener  in  his  meachinest  times.  I  then  coolly  turned 
my  back  to  'em  and  looked  out  of  the  winder;  and 
the  Senator  and  brother  Minkley  went  np  towards  the 
pole  together,  for  the  Elder  seemed  to  think  it  would 
be  a  perfect  treat  to  see  such  a  big  man  vote.  And 
Biatar  Minkley  followed  him  with  her  eyes,  as  admir- 
ia'l^  as  if  be  wae  a  bull  clrcuB,  side  show  and  alL 
7 
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When  Senator  Vjse  and  Brother  Minkley  moved  off 
toward  the  pole,  Sister  Minkley  and  1  was  left  alone. 
"We  was  in  a  little  corner  by  the  winder,  fenced  in  by 
a  high  counter  and  still  more  deeply  secluded  by  a 
lufty  and  almost  precipitous  pile  of  rag  carpetiii', 
tliat  towered  up  on  the  nigh  side  of  us.  On  the  off 
side  a6  I  said  was  the  counter 

My  body  stood  there  a  lookin'  out  of  the  winder, 
but  ray  mind  was  nearly  lost  in  thougiit,  a  wander- 
in'  off  into  a  complete  wilderness  of  strange  and  con- 
flictin'  idees ;  little  underbrushes  of  puzzlln'  contra- 
dictions, runnin'  every  which  way,  and  hedgin'  my 
mind  almost  completely  up,  when  it  tried  to  soar  off 
free  and  noble  ;  great  high  trees  of  the  world's  curi- 
ous beliefs,  and  practices,  and  proceediu's,  castin'  a 
sliadder  black  as  night  down  on  the  ever  green  mosses 
beneath  'era  all.  Sometimes  my  tuckered  out  uiind 
would  git  half  a  minute's  rest,  reclinin' as  you  may 
say,  on  tliem  mosses,  that  with  tender,  faithful  fingers, 
touch  with  the  same  repose,  the  niins  of  castle  and 
hovel ,  that  are  ever  green  in  sunshine  and  in  shade ; 
that  quietly,  silently  —  never  hastin',  never  restin', 
never  tirin' — make  a  soft  piller  for  all  tired  heads 
alike ,  the  lofty,  and  the  lowly.  Sometimes,  as  I  say, 
I  would  rest  Ijalf  a  moment  in  the  thonght  of  that 
tender  Mercy  and  Compassion.  And  little  wild 
flowers  of  sweet  thoughts  and  consolations,  would 
kinder  peep  up  at  nie,  and  hopes,  and  prophecies  of 
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truth  and  justice  would  shine  out  like  glorious  sturs; 
and  I'd  git  perhaps  for  three  quarters  of  ;i  moment 
or  soj  all  lit  up  aud  a  feeliu'  awful  well.  Then  my 
mind  would  soar  off  again,  considerable  of  a  waj-s, 
and  some  of  them  runnin'  vines  of  curious  idees  and 
cu&tomB,  that  was  a  tanglin'  up  the  tree  tops,  would 
trip  it  up,  and  down  it  would  come  again — all  tlie 
harder  from  fallin'  from  such  a  height.  Good  land  ! 
what  a  hard  time  it  was  a  havin'  All  of  a  sudden 
Bister  Minkley  spoke  up,  for  she  too,  it  seems,  hud 
been  a  lookin'  out  of  the  winder,  entirely  unbeknown 
to  nie. 

Says  she,  "I  believe  jest  as  Wesley  and  Senator 
Vyse  does.  Look  at  that  ereeter  across  the  street. 
What  would  become  of  the  nation  if  such  things  was 
permitted  to  vote  ? " 

And  she  pinted  witli  her  gingham  umberell  across 
the  street  to  a  girl  that  was  sometimes  in  Jonesville, 
and  sometimes  in  the  city  A  girl,  that  every  time  I 
looked  at  her,  made  my  cheeks  hlush  with  shame  for 
her,  and  my  eyes  brim  over  with  tears  for  her  I 
don't  believe  there  was  ever  a  dry  eye  in  my  head 
when  I  looked  at  that  girl,  because  I  had  heerd  her 
story,  the  Jinll  thing,  from  one  that  knew  And 
that  was  one  very  great  reason,  why  I  turned  my 
bick  to  Senator  Vyse,  and  wouldn't  touch  his  hand  ; 
the  mean,  contemptible,  cvecter. 

Thifl  very  girl  when  s)ie  was  a  child,  was  left  to  his 
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care  by  lier  dyin'  mother  and  she  grew  up  &s  pretty  asa 
half  blown  rose  bud,  and  jest  as  innocent ,  an  orphan, 
nnbeknowin'  to  the  world,  its  glory,  and  its  wicked- 
nesB.  And  he  learnt 
it  all  to  her,  all  its 
glory,  and  all  its 
wickedness;  for  she 
thought,  innocent 
^  young  lamb,  that  a 
new  world  of  light 
and  glory  had 
swung  down  from 
lieaven  a  purpose 
for  liiui  and  her,  in 
them  days  when  he 
ransacked  lieaven 
and  earth  to  tind 
enough  to  tell  his 
love  for  lier,  his  admiration  for  her  beauty,  Iier  bright- 
ness, lier  grace,  her  sweet  confidiu'  innocence.  And 
so  he  held  lier  heart,  her  life  In  liis  hands,  and  she 
would  haie  been  thankful  to  have  laid  them  down 
for  the  handsome  villain,  if  he  liad  told  her  to.  And 
holdin'  lier  heart  as  he  did,  he  broke  it.  Iloldin'  her 
life  as  he  did,  lie  ruined  it.  By  every  hellish  art  that 
could  be  called  to  aid  liim,  he  deliberately  committed 
this  sin.  Brought  her  down  from  innocence  and 
happiness,  to   ruin,  wretchedness,  disgrace,  despair, 
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driuk,  the  streets.  And  then  he  waa  uiianimoutly 
ehoBen  by  a  majority  of  the  people  to  make  wise  hiws, 
sucli  as  legalizing  ein  and  iniquity,  and  other  nuhle 
statutes,  for  the  purifyin'  of  the  nation.  And  slie, — 
■why,  as  she  is  too  low  and  worthless  fur  anythinjj 
else,  she  is  used  as  a  capital  illustration  to  enforce  the 
fact,  that  wimmen  like  her  are  too  einful  to  vote." 

Says  I  speakin'  right  out,  loud  and  very  eloquent ; 
"Sister  Minkley,  aa  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven, 
snch  injustice  will  not  he  permitted  to  go  on  forever  " 

I  s'pose  I  skairt  Iier,  speakin'  out  so  sudden  like, 
and  she  not  knowiu'  what  performances  had  been  a 
performin'  in  my  mind.  And  she  murmured  again 
almost  mekanieally 

"It  would  be  the  awfuleet  thing  I  ever  hearn  on, 
for  such  creeters  to  vote." 

Says  I,  "That  old  torment  can  vote  can't  he,  the 
one  that  brought  her  where  she  is  ? " 

"No  doubt  but  what  she  was  to  blame,"  says 
sister  Minkley  drawin'  her  lips  down  in  a  real  woman- 
ly way. 

""Who  said  she  wasn't!"  says  I  in  real  excited 
axents.  "But  this  I  will  contend  for,  that  her  sin 
compared  to  his,  wasn't  so  much  as  a  morphine  powder 
to  a  harrell  of  flour." 

"  She  no  need  to  have  sunk  down  to  where  she  is 
now,"  says  sister  Minkley  speakin'  again,  in  a  real 
pmdent,  womanly  tone. 
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Says  I,  "Sieter  Minkley,  wlien  that  girl  found  out 
that  the  mau  she  loved  better  than  her  own  sou],  that 
she  looked  up  to  as  a  God,  as  wiinmen  will,  when  she 
found  that  that  man  had  betrayed  her,  ruined  her,  do 
you  s'pose  she  had  any 
faith  left  in  God  or 
man  ?  The  hull  world 
reeled  with  her,  and  she 
went  down  with  the 
shock.  How  low  she 
went  down,  you  nor  I 
shall  never  know  And 
may  the  God  above, 
who  i8  able  to  keep  us 
all  from  temptation, 
keep  your  childern  and 
mine,  sieter  Minkley  " 

"Amen !"  says  sister 
Minkley  jest  as  solemn 
as  if  she  was  to  eamp- 
meetin'  For  danger 
never  looks  so  danger- 
ous, nor  ruin  so  ruinous, 
as  when  a  mother  thinks 
of  her  own  childern  fallin'  onto  it. 

Says  I,  "Sister  Minkley   when   I  tliink   it  might 
have  been  my  Tirzah  Ann,  what  feelin's  I  feel." 
"And    -jest  so  1  feel,"   says  she.     Sister  Minkley 
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does  dretful  well  by  her  cbildern,  thinks  a  sight  oa 
'em,  and  the  mother  in  her  was  touched. 

Says  I,  "Sister  Miiikley,  that  girl  had  a  mother 
once,  A  mother's  hand  to  guide  her  upwards — to  lay 
on  her  brow  when  it  ached.  A  mother's  love  Uj  keep 
her  from  temptatiou.  A  mother's  arms  to  hold  her 
from  evil,  from  coldness,  from  blame.  A  muther's 
heart  to  rest  on,  when  tired,  tired  out  with  the  world. 
Leas  try  to  feel  for  her  a  little  as  that  faithful  heart 
wonld,  if  it  wasn't  put  away  under  the  grasses." 

Says  I,  almost  eloquently,  "  It  don't  look  well 
sister  Minkley  for  mother's  liands  that  have  held  little 
trustin'  baby  fingers  in  them,  to  be  pinted  out  in 
mockery,  or  stun  bruised  in  stunnin'  such  as  she.  K"o ! 
rather  let  them  be  lifted  up  to  high  heavens  in  praver 
for  'em,  or  reached  in  help  to  'em,  or  wipin'  away 
tearsof  pity  and  sorrow  for 'em.  Let  mothers  tliink 
for  one  half  or  even  one  third  of  a  moment,  what  if 
death  had  unloosed  their  own  claspin'  loviu'  hands 
from  the  baby  fingers— tender  trustin' little  fingers,— 
and  so  many  different  hands  in  the  world  reached  ont 
to  clasp  'em,  and  they  so  weak,  so  confidin',  and  so 
woefnlly  ignorant  what  hands  to  lay  holt  of,  little 
iielpless,  foolish  lambs,  that  love  guarded,  love  watch- 
ed in  safe  homes,  need  such  wise  guidance,  and 
prayers,  and  tears,  and  watchfulness — what  would 
become  of  them  wanderin'  alone  in  a  world  full  of 
wolves,  temptation,  starvation,  and  more'n  forty  other 
old    whelpB,  some   of  the  fiercc«t   ones   so  covered 
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up  with  honest  lookin'  wool,  that  the  keenest  spec- 
tacles are  powerless  for  the  time  bein'  to  tell  'em 
from  sheep.  Little  white  lambs  travelin'  alooe  so 
dangerous  and  black  a  road,  how  can  they  keep  them- 
selves white  unless  God  keeps  'era.    TVe  mothers  ort 


to  think  such  thoughts  sister  Minkley,  and  pray 
prayers  daily,  not  alone  for  our  own  childern,  but  for 
all  of  Gods  little  ones — for  all  of  these  poor  wander- 
ers ;  agkin'  for  heavenly  wisdom  and  strength  to  save 
them,  win  them  back  to  a  better  life." 

"Amen"  says  sister  Minkley,  speakin'  up  jest  aa 
prompt  and  serene  as  if  she  was  carryin'  on  a  confer- 
ence meetin'  She  is  as  well  tneaniu'  a  woman  as  I 
ever  see,  and  bein*  a  Kethodist  by  perswaeion  'Amelia  * 
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cume  jest  as  natural  to  her  as  the  breath  elie  breathes. 
They  are  truly  her  theme;  but  she  means  well. 

Says  I  goin'  ou  aud  resumiu' 

'*  After  that  girl  gave  her  freshness  and  beauty  to 
the  little  face  that  lay  for  a  few  months  on  her  bosom 
— dear  to  her,  dearer  to  her  in  all  her  shame  and 
guilt,  thau  her  life,  because  she  could  see  his  features 
in  it — then  Senator  Vyse  grew  tired  of  her. 

"And  then  her  baby  died.     Perhaps  God  knew  she 


was  not  fit  to  guide  a  deathless  life,  eo  he  took  to 
himself  the  little  white  eoul.  And  she  missed  it. 
Missed  the  little  constant  hands  that  clung  to  her 
trustingly — the  innocent  eyes  tlmt    never  looked  at 
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her  scornfully,  and  tlie  little  loving  head  that  nestled 
fearlessly  on  her  guilty  breast. 

"And  then,  the  Senator  bein'  very  tired  of  her,  and 
havin'  found  a  newer  face  that  he  liked  better,  turned 
her  out  doors,  and  she  went  ravin'  wild,  they  say, 
run  off  into  the  woods,  tried  to  kill  herself.  Tlicy 
took  her  to  the  liospittle,  and  wlien  she  got  over 
her  wildness  she  would  set  by  the  winder  all  day 
pale  ^s  a  ghost  lest  for  the  chance  of  seein  I  ira 
ridin  by  —  f  r  she  co  ildi  t  1  11  1  er  love  for  h  m 
that  was  one  of  tie  haidest  tl  igs  for  1  er     she 


could n  t  stringle  t  o  t  no  moie  n  she  could  kneel 
down  and  pray  the  sun  out  of  the  sky,  because  she 
had  had  a  sunstroke.  And  what  did  she  do  to  try  to 
forget  him  and  her  agony  ?  She  took  to  driukin',  and 
fell  lower  and  lower;  bo  low,  that  notbin'  but  God'e 
mercy  can  ever  reach  down  to  her." 
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Says  I,  "  Her  face  used  to  be  as  innocent  and  sweet 
as  your  baby's  face,  your  little  Katy  ;  and  looK-  at  it 
now,  if  you  want  to  see  what  this  man  has  done. 
Look  at  the  shame  there,  where  there  used  tu  be  fear- 
lessness and  trust;  look  at  tlie  wretchedness,  where 
there  used  to  be  happiness;  look  at  the  vicious  look, 
the  guilty  look,  where  there  was  innocence  and  purity  ; 
see  how  she  is  shunned  and  despised  by  those  who 
used  to  love  and  respect  her,  consider  tlie  gulf  his 
hands  have  dug,  deep  as  eternity,  between  her  and 
the  old  life  she  weepa  over  but  can  never  return  to. 
If,  when  she  was  sweet,  and  innocent,  and  trustin', 
and  fitter  for  heaven  than  she  ever  will  be  again — -when 
she  was  first  left  to  his  care— he  had  killed  her  with 
his  own  hands,  it  wouldn't  have  been  half  the  crime 
he  has  done  now,  for  then  he  would  only  have  harmed 
her  body,  not  her  immortal  soul, 

"And  what  seems  to  me  the  most  pitiful  thing,  sister 
Minkley,  is,  he  ruined  that  girl  through  the  best  part 
of  her  nater-her  trust,  her  affection.  Jest  as  a  young 
deer  is  led  to  its  death  by  an  old  panther  niockin' 
the  voice  of  its  dam,  jest  so  did  this  old  human 
panther  lead  this  innocent  young  creeter  astray  by 
mockin'  the  voice  of  love,— that  holiest  of  voices— lead 
her  down  to  destruction  through  her  tenderness,  her 
love  for  him.  And  now,  after  he  has  stole  her  happi- 
ness, her  innocence,  her  pnrity,  her  self-respect,  and 
the  respect  of  others,  all  her  earthly  hopes  of  happi- 
ness and  her  Lopes  of  heaven  ,    after  she  has  lost  aU 
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for  hia  Babe ;  after  he  has  committed  this  crime  againfit 
her,  the  greatest  that  man  can  commit,  lie  crowe  over 
her  and  feela  above  her ;  eays,  "  you  can't  vote,  but  J 
can ;  oh  yes,  I  am  all  right  because  I  am  a  man. 
Good  land !  sister  Minkley,  how  mad  it  makes  me  to 
see  such  injustice  and  iniquity  " 

But  sister  Minkley'a  mind  had  got  to  travelin'  again 
the  ways  of  the  world,  and  she  spoke  out  in  a  sort  of 
a  preacliin'  tone — I  s'pose  she  kinder  catched  it  from 
Brother  Minkley,  unbeknown  to  her  : 

"Listen  to  the  voice  of  Solomon  eoncernin'  strange 
wimmen.  'She  layeth  in  wait  as  for  a  prey  She 
increaseth  the  trangressions  amongst  men.  My  son 
rejoice  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  be  thou  ravished 
always  with  her  love.  Beware  of  strange  wimmen  ! 
Her  feet  go  down  to  death.  Her  steps  take  hold  on 
hell ! ' " 

I  was  agitated  and  almost  by  the  side  of  myself, 
and  I  spoke  out  quick  like,  before  I  had  time  to  think 
how  it  would  sound. 

Says  I,  "  That  very  same  strange  woman  that 
Solomon  was  bewarin'  his  son  about,  Mas  innocent 
once,  and  in  the  first  on't  some  man  led  lier  astray, 
and  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  mite  if  it  was  old  Solomon 
himself." 

"  Good  gracious ! "  says  sister  Minkley,  "  Why'e  ! " 

Says  I,    "I  mean  well  sister  Minkley,  and  tliere 

can't  nobody  go  ahead  of  me  in  honorin'  Solomon  for 

what  was  honorable  in  him,  and  admirin'  what  was 
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admirable  in  him.  He  Mlt  one  of  the  biggest  meet- 
in'  hansen'g  tliat  ever  was  bilt,  did  lots  of  good,  and 
some  of  Ins  words  are  truly  like  'apples  of  gold  in 
pitchers  of  silver,'  chuck  full  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. But  I  must  speak  the  truth  if  I  speak  at  all 
sister  Minkley,  especially  where  my  sect  is  concerned. 
As  you  probable  know,  private  investigation  into  the 
wrongs  of  my  sect  and  tryin'  to  right  them  wrongs, 
is  at  present  my  mission  and  my  theme,  (and  also 
promiscous  advisin' )  And  I  must  say,  that  I  think 
Solomon  talked  to  his  son  a  little  too  much  about 
bewarin'  of  strange  wimmen,  and  exhortin'  him  to 
stick  to  the  wife  of  his  youth,  when  he  had  ten  hun- 
dred wimmen  by  him  all  the  time,  and  then  wasn't 
satisfied  but  started  off  to  git  a  couple  more  — up- 
wards of  a  thousand  wimmen.  Good  gracious!  sister 
Minkley;  I  should  have  thought  some  of  'em  would 
have  looked   strange  to  him. 

"  "Why  sister  Allen !  why'e  ! " 

"  I  mean  well,  sister  Minkley ,  I  mean  first  rate. 
And  I'll  bet  a  cent  if  you  should  speak  your  mind 
right  out,  you  would  say  that  you  don't  uphold 
Solomon  in  all  his  doin's  no  more'u  I  do.  He  was 
altogether  too  familiar  with  wimmen,  Solomon  was, 
to  suit  mfi.  Marryin'  seven  hundred  of  'em.  Good- 
land  !  And  folks  make  a  great  fuss  nowadays  if  a  man 
marries  two;  claps  him  right  into  jail  quicker'n  a 
wink,  and  good  enough  for  him  ,  he  nrt  to  cto.  One 
womaD  at  a  time  is  my  theme,  and  that  is  the  theme 
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of  the  new  testament,  and  what  that  aaja  is  good 
enough  for  me  or  anybody  else;  it  is  God's  own 
words  to  U6  sister  Minkley  " 

I  bad  been  dretf  ul  kinder  agitated  in  tone,  I  felt  bo 
deeply  what  I  eaid.  But  I  coiitinned  on  in  some 
milder  axents,  but  impressive  as  impressive  could  be 
— for  I  was  a  talkin'  on  principle,  and  I  keep  a  tone 
by  me  all  the  time  on  purpose  for  that,  a  dretful  deep, 
lofty,  eloquent  tone;  and  I  used  it  now,  as  I  went  on 
and  proceeded, 

"As  I  said  sister  Minkley,  I  have  made  the  subject 
of  wimmen  my  theme  for  quite  a  number  of  years — 
ever  sense  the  black  African  and  the  mortgage  on  our 
farm  was  released.  I  have  meditated  on  what  wim- 
men has  done,  and  what  she  Iiaint  done  ,  what  treat- 
ment she  has  received,  and  wliat  slie  haint  received. 
Wliy  sometimes,  sister  Minkley,  when  1  have  got  onto 
that  theme,  my  mind  has  soared  to  that  extent  that 
you  wouldn't  have  any  idee  of,  if  you  never  had  seen 
anything  done  in  the  line  of  soarin'  It  has  sailed 
back  to  the  year  one,  and  sailed  onwards  through  the 
centuries  that  lie  between  to  that  golden  year  we 
both  believe  in  sister  Minkley  It  has  soared  clear 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  seen  sad  eyed  Eastern 
wimmen  with  veiled  faces,  toys,  or  beasts  of  burden, 
not  dariu'  to  uncover  their  faces  to  the  free  air  and 
light  of  heaven,  because  man  willed  it  so.  It  haa 
seen  "Western  wimmen,  long  processions  of  savages, 
the  wimmen  carryin'  the  babies,  the  house,  and  honee- 
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hold  fiirnitnre  on  their  backs,  wiiile  the  nieii,  uiihur- 
dened  and  feathered  out  nobly,  walked  in  front  of 
'em,  smoking  calmly,  and  meditatin'  on  the  inferiority 
of  wimmen. 

I  never  contended  that  wimmen  was  perfect,  far 
from  it.  Yon  have  heord  me  say  in  the  past,  tliat  I 
thought  wimmen  was  meaner  than  pnsly  about  some 
tUingB.     I  eay  so  still.     My  mind  haint  changed  about 


-^fe^^^^*^^ 


wimmen,  nor  about  pusly      But  justice  is  what  I  have 
been  a  contendin'  for;  justice,  and  equal  rights,  and  a 
fair  dividiii'  of  the  burdens  of  life  is  my  theme  ;  and 
I  say  they  haint  been  used  well. 
Now  in  the  year  one,  when  Adam  and  Evo  eat  that 
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apple,  jest  as  quick  aa  Adam  swallowed  it — probable 
he  most  cboked  himself  with  the  core,  he  was  in  such 
a  awful  hurry  to  get  his  mouth  clear,  so  he  could  lay 
the  blame  onto  Eve.  "  The  woman  did  tempt  me, 
and  I  did  eat." 

"  But  thank  fortin,  he  didn't  make  out  much,  for 
Eternal  Goodness,  which  is  God,  is  forever  on  the 
side  of  Right.  And  Adam  and  Eve — as  any  two  ort 
to  be  who  sin  together — got  turned  out  of  Eden,  side 
by  side,  out  of  the  same  gate,  into  the  same  wilder- 
ness; and  the  flaming  sword  that  kept  Eve  back  from 
lier  old  life  of  beauty  and  innocence,  kept  Adam 
back,  too.  Sister  Minkley,  that  is  my  theme.  When 
two  human  eonls  turn  the  Eden  of  their  innocence  into 
a  garden  of  guilt,  punish  'em  both  alike,  and  don't  turn 
her  out  into  the  wilderness  alone;  don't  flash  the 
flamin'  sword  of  your  righteous  indignation  in  her 
eyes  and  not  in  hisen. 

"  And  then,  there  was  Hagar'ses  case, — when  Abra- 
ham turned  Hagar  and  his  baby  out  into  the  desert. 
If  I  had  lived  neighbor  to  'em,  at  the  time,  I  should 
have  give  liim  a  talkin'  to  about  it,  I  should  have 
freed  my  mind,  and  felt  relieved  so  fur,  anyway.  I 
sliould  have  said  to  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  pleasant 
way,  so's  not  to  git  him  mad: — 'I  think  a  sight  of 
you,  Abraham,  in  the  patriarch  way.  Tou  are  a 
good  man,  in  a  great  many  respects;  but  etandin'  up 
for  wimmen  is  my  theme,  (and  also  promiecou"  "'^ 
Tiein*,)  and  do  you  think  yon  are  doiu'  the  fair  thing 
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hy  Hagar,  to  send  her  and  your  baby  off  into  tlie 
desert  with  nothin'  but  one  loaf  of  bread  (iiid  a  buttle 
of  water  between  them  and  deatli?'  S;tvs  I,  'It  is 
your  child,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  yoii,  Ilagar 
would  probable  now  be  a  doin'  housework  round  in 
Beersheba,  a  happy  woman  with  no  ineuiubrauces. 
It  is  your  child  as  well  as  hern,  and  you,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  are  as  guilty  as  she  is,  and  don't  you 
think  it  is  a  little  ungenerous  and  unmanly  in  yon, 
to  drive  lier  ofi  into  the  desert — to  let  her  in  her 
weakness,  take  all  the  consequences  of  the  siu  you 
and  she  committed,  when  she  had  paid  for  it  already 
pretty  well,  in  tlie  line  of  sufferin'?*  Says  I,  'I 
think  a  sight  of  you,  Abraham,  but  in  the  name  of 
principle,  I  say  with  the  poet, — that  what  is  sass  for 
the  goose,  ort  to  be  sass  for  the  gander — and  if  siie  is 
drove  otf  into  the  desert,  you  ort  to  lock  arms  with 
her  and  go  too.' 

"  I'll  bet  a  cent  I  could  have  convinced  Abraham 
that  he  was  doiu'  a  cowardly  and  ungenerous  act  by 
Hagar  But  then  I  wasn't  there  ;  I  didn't  live  neigh- 
bor to  'em.  And  I  persnme  Sarah  kep'  at  him  all 
the  time,  kep' a  tewin' at  him  about  her,  kep' him 
awake  nights  a  twittin'  him  about  her,  and  askin' 
him  to  start  her  off.  I  persume  Sarah  acted  meaner 
than  pnsly. 

"  Human  nater,  and  especially  wimmen  human  nater 
18  considerable  the  same  in  the  year  IS  and  ISOO,  and 
I'll  b$t  a  cent,  (or  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  bet  a  cent, 
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if  I  believed  in  bettiii',)  that  if  fciarah  Lad  liad  Iicr 
way,  Hagar  wouldn't  have  got  even  that  loaf  of 
bread  and  bottle  of  water.  It  says,  Abraham  jjot  up 
early — probable  before  Sarah  was  up — and  give  'eiu  to 
her,  and  started  her  oif,  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  mite 
if  Sarah  twitted  Abraham  about  that  loaf  of  bread 
every  time  she  did  a  bakin',  for  a  number  of  years 
after  And  that  bottle.  I  dare  persume  to  say,  if 
the  trutii  was  known,  that  slie  throwed  that  bottle  in 
his  face  more'n  a  hundred  times,  deplorin'  it  as  the 
toughest-hided,  soundest  bottle  in  all  Beerslieba. 

"  But  as  1  said,  I  wasn't  there,  and  Abraham  turned 
her  out,  and  Hagar  had  a  hard  time  of  i(  out  in  the 
desert,  toilin'  on  alone  through  its  dreary  wastes,  hun- 
gry for  bread,  and  hungry  for  love ;  dying  from  star- 
vation of  soul  and  body;  deceived,  despised;  wronged; 
deserted;  lonely;  broken-hearted,  and  carrying  with 
all  the  rest  of  her  sorrow — as  mothers  will — the 
burden  of  her  child's  distress.  "Why,  this  woman's 
wrongs  and  misery  opened  the  very  gates  of  Heaven, 
and  God's  own  voice  comforted  and  consoled  her; 
again  Eternal  Justice  and  Mercy  spoke  out  of  Heaven 
for  wimmen.  Why  is  it  that  his  cliildern  on  earth 
will  continue  to  be  so  deaf  and  dumb  —  deaf  as  a 
stun— for  6000  years. 

"  But  from  that  time  to  this,  take  it  between  the 
Abrahams  and  the  Sarahs  of  this  world,  the  Hagars 
have  fared  hard,  and  tlie  Abrahams  have  got  along 
first  rate  J  the  Hagars  have  been  turned  out  into  the 
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desert  to  die  there,  and  the  Abrahams  that  ruined 
'em, have  increased  in  flocks  and  herds;  arc  thougiit  a 
eight  of  and  are  liigli  in  the  esteem  of  wimmen. 
Seems  as  though  the  more  llagars  they  flt  out  for  the 
desert  business,  the  mure  feathers  it  is  in  their  cap. 
Every  Ilagar  they  start  out  is  a  new  feather,  till  some 
get  completely  feathered  out ;  then  tliey  send  'em  to 
CongreBB,  and  think  a  sight  on  'em, 

"  I  declare  for't  it  is  the  singularest  thing  I  ever 
see,  or  hearn  tell  on,  how  folks  that  are  so  just  in 
every  thing  else,  are  so  blinded  in  this  one.  And" 
says  1  almost  wildly — for  I  grew  more  and  more  agita- 
ted every  minute,  and  eloquent — "  the  female  sect  are 
to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs;''  says  I,  "men  as  a 
general  thing,  all  good  men,  have  better  idees  in  this 
matter  than  we  do,  enough  sight.  AVimmen  are  to 
blame — meetin'  house  wimmen  and  all, — you  and  I 
are  to  blame  sister  Minkley,"  says  I,  "As  a  rule 
the  female  sect  wink  at  men's  sins,  but  not  a  wiuk 
can  you  ever  git  out  of  them  about  our  sins.  Not  a 
wink.  We  have  got  to  toe  the  mark  in  morals,  and 
we  ort  to  make  t?iem  toe  the  mark.  And  if  we  did, 
we  should  rise  25  cents  in  the  estimation  of  everj'  good 
man,  and  every  mean  one  too,  for  they  can't  respect 
us  now,  to  toady  and  keep  a  winkin'  at  'em  when  they 
wont  at  us;  they  can't  respect  us.  We  ort  to  require 
as  much  purity  and  virtue  in  them,  as  they  do  in  us, 
and  stop  winkin' "  Says  I,  "Wiukin'  at  men's  sins 
is  whftt  is  goin'  to  ruin  us  all,  the  hull  caboodle  of  U8 ; 
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ruin  men,  ruin  wimmen,  JuDesvillcj  aud  tlie  hull 
nation.  Let  the  hull  female  race,  fur  and  near,  bond 
and  free,  in  Jouosville  and  tbo  world,  stop  wiakin'  " 

1  don't  believe  I  Iiad  been  any  more  eloquent  sense 
war  times  ;  I  used  to  get  awful  eloquent  then,  talkiii' 
about  the  colored  nij^'gers.  And  I  declare  I  don't  know 
where,  to  what  heights  and  depths  my  eloquence 
would  liavc  flown  me  off  to,  if  I  hadn't  jest  that 
minute  heard  a  low,  lady-Hkc  snore—- sister  Minkley 
was  asleep.  Yes,  she  Ijad  forgot  her  troubles ,  she 
was  ieanin'  up  ag'inst  the  high  pile  of  rag  earpetin', 
that  kinder  fenced  us  In,  fast  asleep.  But  truly,  she 
baint  to  blame.  She  has  bad  spellt, — a  sort  of  weak- 
ness she  can't  help.  But  jest  at  that  very  minute  my 
Josiah  came  up  and  says  he : 

"  Come  Samantba!  jiaint  you  about  ready  to  go?" 

"Yes,"  says  I,  for  truly  principle  had  tuckered 
me  out.  Josiah's  voice  had  waked  up  sister  Minkley, 
and  she  give  a  kind  of  a  start,  and  says  she: 

"  Amen,  sister  Allen  !  I  can  say  amen  to  that  with 
all  my  heart.  You  talked  well  sister  Allen,  especi- 
ally towards  the  last.     You  argued  powerful." 

I  wasn't  goin'  to  twit  her  of  not  hearin'  a  word  of 
it.  Brother  Minkley  jest  that  minute  sent  in  word 
that  he  was  ready,  and  to  hurry  up,  for  the  colta 
wouldn't  stand.  (lie  had  hired  a  neighborin'  team.) 
And  so  we  two  wimmen,  sister  Minkley  and  1  started 
home  from  'lection. 

I  don't  know  ae  I  ever  Bee  Josiah  Allen  in  anv 
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better  Bpirits,  than  be  was,  as  we  started  off  on  our 
tower  homewards.  He  had  been  to  the  elothin'  store 
and  bought  liim  a  new  Sentinal  nechtie,  red,  wliite 
and  blue.  It  was  too  young  for  him  by  forty  years, 
and  I  told  him  so  ;  but  he  said  he  liked  it  tlie  niiiiiite 
he  sot  his  eyes  on  it,  it  was  so  dressy  That  man  is 
'vain.  And  then  'lection  bid  fair  to  go  the  way  he 
wanted  it  to.  He  was  awful  animated,  Iiis  face  was 
almost  wreaflied  in  a  smile,  and  before  the  old  mare 
had  gone  several  rods,  he  begun  what  a  neat  thing 
it  was,  and  wliat  a  lucky  hit  for  the  nation,  that 
wimmen  conldn't  vote.  And  he  kep'  on  a  talkin', 
that  man  did,  as  he  was  a  carryin'  me  liome  from 
'lection,  abont  how  it  would  break  a  woman's  modesty 
down  to  go  to  the  po)e,  and  how  it  would  devour 
her  time  and  so  4th,  and  so  4th.  And  1  was  that 
tired  out  and  fatigued  a  talkin'  to  sister  Minkley  that 
1  let  him  go  on  for  more'n  a  mile,  and  never  put  in 
my  note  at  all.  Good  land !  I'd  beerd  it  all  over 
from  him,  word  for  word,  more'n  a  hundred  times, 
and  so  I  sot  still.  I  s'pose  be  never  thought  how 
it  was  my  lungs  that  ailed  me,  that  I  had  used  'em 
almost  completely  up  in  principle,  how  I  was  almost 
entirely  ont  of  wind.  And  though  a  woman's  will  may 
be  good,  and  her  principles  lofty,  still  she  can't  talk 
without  wind.  For  truly  in  the  words  of  a  poem,  1 
once  perused . 

"What's  Paul,  or  Pollus,  when  a  siuner's  dead ? 
dead  for  want  of  breath." 
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I  don't  e'pose  he  thought  of  my  beiii'  tnckered  out, 
bnt  honestly  e'pose  he  thought  he  was  coiivincin'  of 
me  ;  for  his  mean  grew  gradually  sort  of  overbearin' 
like,  and  contemptible,  till  he  got  to  be  more  big 
feelin'  and  haiity  in  his  mean  than  I  had  ever  known 
him  to  be,  and  independenter  And  he  ended  up  as 
f  oilers : 

"Now,  we  have  purity,  and  honesty,  and  unswer- 
vin'  virtue,  and  iuecrruptible  patriotism  at  the  pole. 
Now,  if  corruption  tries  to  stalk,  honest,  firm,  lofty 
minded  men  stand  ready  to  grip  it  by  the  throat. 
How  can  it  stalk,  when  it  is  a  ehokin'?  Wimmen 
haiiit  got  the  knowledge,  the  deep  wisdom  and  in- 
sight into  things  that  we  men  have.  They  haint  got 
the  lofty  idees  of  national  honor,  and  pnrity,  that  we 
men  have.     "Wimmen  may  mean  well  — " 

lie  was  feelin'  so  neat  that  he  felt  kinder  clever 
towards  the  hull  world,  hemale,  and  female.  "  Wim- 
men may  mean  well,  and  for  arguments  sake,  we'll 
say  they  do  mean  well.  Bnt  that  haint  the  pint,  the 
pint  is  here  — " 

And  he  piutcd  his  forefinger  right  towards  the 
old  mare.  Josiali  can't  gesture  worth  a  cent.  He 
wouldn't  make  a  oriter,  if  he  should  learn  the  trade 
for  years.  But  ever  sense  he  has  been  to  the  Debatin' 
School,  lie  has  seemed  to  have  a  hankerin'  that  way. 
"  Tlie  pint  is  here.  Not  knowin'  so  much  as  we  men 
know,  not  bcin'  so  firm  and  lofty  minded  as  we  be, 
if  wimmen  should  vote  corruption  would  stalk;  they 
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not  havin'  a  firm  enough  grip  to  choke  it  off.  They 
would  in  tlie  language  of  the  'postle  be  '  blowed  about 
bj  every  windy  doctor '  Tliey  would  be  tempted  by 
filthy  lucre  to  *  sell  their  birth-right  for  a  mesa  of 
pottery,'  or  crockery,  I  s'pose  the  text  raeanB.  Tliey 
haint  got  firmness ;  they  are  whifflin',  their  minds 
haint  stabled.  And  if  that  Hack  hour  should  ever 
come  to  tlie  nation,  that  wimmen  should  ever  go  to 
the  pole — where  would  be  the  lofty  virtue,  the  firm 
high-minded  honesty,  the  uncorruptible  patriotism 
that  now  shines  forth  from  polities?  Where  would 
be  the  purity  of  the  pole  ?     Where  ?  oh  !  where  ? " 

I'll  be  hanged  if  1  could  stand  it  another  minute, 
and  my  lungs  havin'  got  considerable  rested,  I  spoke 
up,  and  says  I 

'•  You  seem  to  be  havin'  a  kind  of  a  enquiry  meetin' 
in  politics,  Josiah  Allen,  and  I'll  get  up  in  my  mind, 
and  speak  in  meetin'  "  And  then  I  jest  let  loose  that 
eloquent  tone  I  keep  by  me  expressly  for  thecauseof 
principle,  I  used  tlie  very  loftiest  and  awfulestone  I 
had  by  me,  as  I  fastened  my  specks  immovably  on 
hisen.  "Where  is  that  swaller  tailed  coat  of  Father 
Allen's?" 

And  in  slower,  sterner,  colder  tones,  I  added 

"  With  tlie  brass  buttons.  Where  is  it  Josiah 
Allen?     Where?  oh!  where?" 

Oh  !  What  ft  change  came  over  my  companion's 
mean.  Oh,  how  his  feathers  drooped  and  draggled 
on  the  ground  speakin'  in  a  rooster  and  allegory  way. 
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Oh,  what  a  meachin'  look  covered  him  like  a  garmeDt 
from  head  to  foot.  I  declare  for't  if  hie  boots  didn't 
look  meachin',  and  his  hat  and  his  vest.  I  never  seen 
a  meachener  lookin'  veet  than  hisen,  as  1  went  on  '. 

"I'd  talk  Josiah  Allen  about  men  bein' eo  pure- 
minded,  and  honest.  I'd  talk  about  ■wimmens  bein' 
wliifflin'  and  their  minds  not  stabled.  I'd  talk  about 
the  purity  of  the  pole.  I'd  love  to  sec  Josiah  Allen's 
wife  huvin'  votes;  bribin'  Miss  Gowdey  or  sister 
Miiikley  awajf  from  the  paths  of  honesty  and  virtue, 
with  a  petticoat  or  a  bib  apron.  I'd  love  to  see 
George  "Washington  offerin'  his  jack  knife  to  Patrick 
Henry  to  get  him  to  vote  his  ticket ;  or  Benjamiii 
Franklin,  or  Thomas  Jefferson  sellin  their  votes  for 
store  clothes.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  go  to  the  Sen- 
tinal  Josiah  Allen,  if  I  was  in  your  place.  I  should 
be  perfectly  ashamed  to  set  my  eyes  on  that  little 
hatchet  that  George  "Washington  couldn't  tell  a  lie 
with.  I  should  think  that  hatchet  would  cut  your 
conscience  clear  to  the  bone — if  you  have  got  a  con- 
science, Josiah  Allen. 

"  Oh  !  Did  I  ever  expect  to  see  the  companion  of  ray 
youth  and  middle  age,  betrayin' his  country's  honor; 
trafficin'  in  bribery  and  sin  ,  dickerin'  with  dishonesty  ; 
tradin'  in  treason  ;  bnyin'  corruption  ;  and  payin'  for  it 
with  a  swaller  tailed  coat,  with  his  old  father's  blue 
swaller  tailed  coat  that  his  lawful  pardner  wanted  for 
carpet  rage.  Oh,  the  agony  of  this  half  an  hour, 
Josiah  Allen  1    Oh,  the  feelin'e  that  I  feel." 
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But  Josiah  had  begun  to  pick  up  Lis  crumbs  again. 
Truly  it  is  bard  work  to  keep  men  down  in  tlie  valley 
of  humiliation,  Tou  can't  keep  'em  worked  up  and 
mortified  for  any  great  length  of  time,  do  the  best  you 
can.     But  I  continued  on  in  almost  dretfnl  axents. 

"  You  ort  to  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  Josiah 
Allen." 

""We  haint  got  no  sackcloth  Samantha,"  says  he, 
"  and  we  have  sold  our  ashes.  Probable  the  man 
wouldn't  want  me  to  be  a  repentin'  in  'em.  It  would 
be  apt  to  leach  'em,  too  much  lie  for  'em." 

"  I'd  try  to  turn  it  off  into  a  joke,  Josiah  Allen, 
I'd  laugh  if  I  was  in  your  place  about  lyin'  Tour 
tears  ort  to  ilow  like  a  leach  barrell.  Oil  if  you 
could  realize  as  I  do  the  wickedness  of  your  act. 
Destroyin'  your  country's  honor  Sellin'  your  father's 
coat  when  I  wanted  it  for  carpet  rags."  Says  I,  "I 
am  as  good  a  mind  aa  I  ever  was  to  eat,  to  color  the 
bull  thing  black,  warp  and  all,  makin'  a  mournin' 
carpet  of  it,  to  set  down  and  bewail  my  pardner'a 
wickedness  from  year  to  year  " 

"It  would  look  pretty  solemn  Samantha,"  I  see 
the  idee  worried  him. 

"  It  wouldn't  look  no  solemner  than  I  feel,  Josiah 
Allen." 

And  then  I  kep'  perfectly  still  for  a  number  of 
minutes,  for  silence  is  the  solemn  temple  with  its 
roof  as  high  as  the  heavens,  convenient  for  the  human 
BOol  to  retire  into,  at  any  time,  unbeknown  to  anj- 
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body  ;  to  offer  up  tbanksgivin'B,  or  repent  of  iniquities. 
And  I  thought  my  Josiah  was  repentin*  of  hisen. 

But  truly  as  I  eaid  men's  consciences  are  like  ingy 
rubber,  dretfiil  easy  and  stretchy,  and  almost  impossi- 
ble to  break  like  a  bruised  reed,  For  while  I  was  a 
hopin'  that  my  companion  was  a  repentin',  and 
thought  mebby  he  would  burst  out  a  cryin',  ovei'come 
by  a  realizin'  sense  of  his  depravities,  and  I  was  a 
thinkin'  that  if  he  did,  I  should  take  up  a  corner  of 
his  bandanna  handkerchief  and  cry  on  it  too- — that 
man  for  all  his  back  slidin's  is  so  oncoramou  dear  to 
me — he  spoke  out  in  jest  as  chirp  a  way  as  I  ever 
seen  him,  and  for  all  the  world,  jest  as  if  he  hadn't 
done  nothin' : 

"  I  wonder  if  sister  Doodle  will  have  supper  ready, 
Samantha.  I  meant  to  have  told  her  to  fried  a  little 
o'  that  beef." 
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AND  ORGAN. 

WE  done  dretful  well  last  year.  The  crops  come 
in  iirst-rate,  and  Josiah  had  five  or  six  beads  ot 
cattle  to  turn  off  at  a  big  price.  He  felt  well,  and  he 
'proposed  to  me  that  I  should  have  a  sewin'  machine. 
Tliat  man, — though  he  don't  coo  at  me  so  frequent  as 
he  probable  would  if  he  had  more  encouragement  in 
it,  is  attRched  to  me  with  a  devotedness  that  is  tirni 
and  almost  east-iron,  and  says  he,  almost  tenderly  : 
"  Samantha,  I  will  get  you  a  sewin'  macliine." 

Says  I,  "  Josiah,  I  liave  got  a  couple  of  sewin'  ma- 
chines by  me  that  have  rnn  pretty  well  for  upwards 
iif — well  it  liaint  necessary  to  go  into  particulars,  but 
lliey  have  rnn  for  considerable  of  a  spell  anyway  " — 
^ays  I,  "  I  can  git  along  without  another  one,  though 
no  donbt  it  would  be  Iiandy  to  have  round." 

But  Josiah  hung  onto  that  machine.  And  then  lie 
up  and  said  lie  was  goin'  to  buy  a  organ.  Tliomas 
Jefferson  wanted  one  too.  They  both  seemed  sot 
onto  that  organ.     Tirzah  Ann  took  liern  with  her  of 
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course  when  alie  was  married,  and  Josiah  said  it 
ieemed  so  awful  lonesome  without  any  Tirzah  Ann 
or  any  music,  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  two  girls  had 
married  out  of  the  family  instead  of  one.  He  said 
money  couldn't  buy  us  another  Tirzali  Ann,  but  it 
would  buy  us  a  new  organ,  and  he  was  determined  to 
have  one.  lie  said  it  would  be  so  liandy  for  her  to 
play  on  when  she  came  home,  and  for  other  company. 
And  then  Thomas  J  can  play  quite  well ,  he  can  play 
any  tune,  almost,  with  one  hand,  and  he  sings  first- 
rate,  too.  He  and  Tirzah  Ann  used  to  sing  together 
a  sight,  he  sings  bearatone,  and  she  suliiie:iu — that  is 
what  they  call  it.  They  git  np  so  many  new  fangled 
names  nowadays,  that  I  think  it  is  most  a  wonder  that 
I  diiu't  make  a  slip  once  in  a  while  and  git  things 
wrong.  I  should,  if  I  hadn't  got  a  mind  like  a  ox 
for  strength. 

But  as  I  said,  Josiali  was  fairly  sot  on  that  raaehine 
and  org.ui,  and  1  tlionglit  I'd  let  him  have_his  way 
So  it  got  out  that  we  was  goin'  to  buy  a  sewin' 
machine,  and  a  origan.  Well,  we  made  up  our  minds 
on  Friday,  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Mon- 
day forenoon  I  was  a  wasliiii',  when  I  heard  a  knock 
at  the  front  door,  and  I  wrung  my  hands  out  of  the 
water  and  went  and  opened  it.  A  slick  lookin'  fellei- 
stood  there,  and  I  invited  him  in  and  sot  him  a  ehair, 

"  1  hear  you  are  talkin'  ahont  bnyin'  a  musical  in- 
strument," says  he. 

"  No,"  says  I,  "  we  are  goin'  to  buy  a  organ." 
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"  Well,"  saya  he,  "  I  want  to  advise  you,  not  that  1 
nave  any  interest  In  it  at  all,  only  I  don't  want  to  see 
yon  so  imposed  upon.  It  faii'ly  makes  me  mud  to 
see  a  Methodist  imposed  upon ,  I  lean  towards  tliat 
perswasion  myself.  Oijjaiis  are  liable  to  fall  to  pieces 
any  minute.  There  haint  no  dependence  on  'em  at 
all,  the  insides  of  'em  are  liable  to  break  out  at  any 
time.  If  you  have  any  regard  for  yonr  own  wel- 
fare and  safety,  joii  will  buy  a  ]>iano.  Wot  that  I 
have  any  interest  in  advising  yon,  only  my  devotion 
to  the  canse  of  Right ,  ])ianos  never  wear  ont." 

"Where  should  we  git  one?"  says  I,  for  I  didn't 
want  Josiah  to  throw  away  his  property 

"Well,"  says  he,  "as  it  happens,  I  guess  I  have 
got  one  out  here  in  the  wagon.  I  believe  I  threw 
one  into  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  this  mornin',  as  I 
was  a  coniin'  down  by  here  on  business,  I  am  glad 
now  I  did,  for  it  alway;  makes  me  feel  ugly  to  see  a 
Methodist  imposed  upon. 

Josiah  came  into  the  house  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
I  told  him  about  it,  and  says  I 

"  How  hicky  it  is  Josiah,  that  we  found  out  about 
organs  before  it  was  too  late." 

But  Josiah  asked  the  price,  and  said  he  wasn't  goin' 
to  pay  out  no  300  dollars,  for  he  wasn't  able.  But 
the  man  asked  if  we  was  willin'  to  have  it  brought 
into  the  lionsc  for  a  spell — we  could  do  as  we  was  a 
mind  to  about  buyin'  it;  and  of  course  we  conldn't 
refuse,  so  Josiah  moat  broke  his  back  a  liftiu'  it  in, 
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and  they  set  it  up  in  the  parlor,  and  after  dinner  the 
man  went  away. 

Josiah  bathed  his  hack  with  lineinent,  fur  lie  had 
strained  it  bad  a  liftin'  tliat  piano,  and  I  had  jest  got 
back  to  my  washin'  again  (I  liad  had  to  put  it  away 
to  git  dinner)  when  I  hcerd  a  knockin'  again  to  the 
front  door,  and  I  pidled  down  my  dress  sleeves  and 
went  and  opened  it,  and  tiiere  stood  a  tall,  slim  feller, 
and  the  kitchen  bein'  all  cluttered  up  I  opened  the 
parlor  door  and  asked  him  in  there,  and  the  minute 
he  catched  sight  of  that  piano,  he  jest  lifted  np  both 
hands,  and  says  he 

"You  haint  got  one  of  them  here!" 

He  looked  so  horrilicd  that  it  skairt  me,  and  says 
I  in  ahnust  treinblin'  tones 

"What  is  tlio  matter  with  'em?"  And  I  added  in 
a  cheerful  tone,  "  we  haint  bought  it." 

He  looked  more  cheerful  too  as  I  said  it,  and  says 
he  "  Tou  may  be  thankful  enough  that  you  haint. 
Tliere  haint  no  music  in 'em  at  all,  hear  that,"  says 
he,  goin'  up  and  strikin'  the  very  top  note.  It  did 
sound  flat  onoiigli. 

Says  I,  "  There  must  be  more  music  in  it  than  that, 
though  I  haint  no  judge  at  all." 

"Well,  hear  that,  then,"  and  he  went  and  struck 
the  very  bottom  note.  "  You  see  just  what  it  is,  from 
top  to  bottom.  But  it  haint  its  total  lack  of  music 
that  makes  ino  despise  pianos  so,  it  is  because  they 
are  so  dangerous," 
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"Dangerous?"  says  I. 

"Yes,  in  thunder  storms,  you  see;"  says  be,  liftin' 
up  tlie  cover,  "  here  it  is  all  wire,  enough  for  fifty 
lightnin'  rods — draw  the  lightnin'  right  into  the  room. 
Awful  dangerous !  No  money  would  tempt  me  to 
have  one  in  my  house  with  my  wife  and  daughter 
I  Biiouldn't  sleep  a  wink  thinkin'  I  had  exposed  'cm 
to  such  danger." 

"  Good  land  !  "  eays  I,  "  I  never  thouglit  on  it  be- 
fore." 

"  Well,  now  you  have  thought  of  it,  you  see  plainly 
that  a  organ  is  jest  what  you  need.  They  are  full 
of  uuieic,  safe,  healthy  and  don't  cost  half  so  much." 

Says  I,  "A  organ  was  what  we  had  sot  our  njinds 
on  at  first." 

"  Well,  I  have  got  one  out  here,  and  I  will  bring 
it  in." 

"  What  ib  the  price  ? "  says  I. 

"100  and  90  dollars,"  says  he. 

"There  wont  be  no  need  of  bringin'  it  in  at  that 
price,"  says  I,  "  for  I  have  heerd  Josiah  say,  that  he 
wouldn't  give  a  cent  over  a  100  dollars." 

"  Well,"  says  the  feller,  "  I'll  tell  yon  what  Til  do. 
Your  countenance  looks  so  kinder  natural  to  me,  and 
I  like  tlie  looks  of  the  country  round  here  so  well, 
that  if  your  mind  is  made  up  on  the  price  you  want 
to  pay,  I  wont  let  a  trifle  of  90  dollars  part  iis.  You 
can  have  it  for  100." 

"Well,  the  end  on't  was,  he  brung  it  in  and  sot  it 
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up  the  Other  eod  of  the  parlor,  and  drove  ofi.  And 
when  Josiah  come  in  from  his  work,  and  Thomas  J. 
come  home  from  Jonesville,  they  liked  it  first  rate. 

But  the  very  next  day,  a  new  agent  come,  and  he 
looked  awful  skairt  when  he  katclied  sight  of  that 
organ,  and  real  mad  and  indignant  too. 

"  That  villain  haint  been  a  tryin'  to  get  one  of  them 
organs  o£E  onto  you,  has  he  ?"  says  he. 

"  What  is  the  trouble  with  'em  ?"  says  I,  in  a  awe- 
struck tone,  for  he  looked  bad. 

"Why,"  says  he,  "there  is  a  heavy  mortgage  on 
every  one  of  his  organs.  If  you  bought  one  of  him, 
and  paid  for  it,  it  would  be  liable  to  be  took  away 
from  you  any  minate  when  you  was  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  tune,  leavin'  you  a  settin' on  the  stool , 
and  you  would  lose  every  cent  of  your  money." 

"Good  gracious  '"  says  I,  for  it  skairt  me  to  think 
what  a  narrow  chance  we  had  run.  Well,  finally,  he 
brung  in  one  of  hisen,  and  sot  it  up  in  the  kitchen, 
the  parlor  bein'  full  on  'em. 

And  the  feliers  kep'  a  comin'  and  agoin'  at  all 
hours.  For  a  spell,  at  (irst,  Josiah  would  come  in  and 
talk  with  'em,  but  after  a  while  he  got  tired  out,  and 
when  he  would  see  one  a  comin'  he  would  start  on  a 
run  for  the  barn,  and  hide,  and  I  would  have  to  stand 
the  brunt  of  it  alone.  One  feller  see  Josiah  a  runnin' 
for  the  barn,  and  he  foUered  him  in,  and  Josiah  dove 
under  the  barn,  as  I  found  out  afterwards.  I  hap- 
pened to  see  him  a  crawlin'  out  after  the  feller  drove 
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oif.  Josiah  come  in  a  sliakiii'  liimsclf^for  he  was  all 
covered  with  straw  and  feathers — and  says  he: 

"  Samantha  there  has  got  to  he  a  cljaiige," 

"How  is  there  goiii'  to  be  a  change  ?  "  says  I. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  says  he,  in  awliisper — for  fear  some 
on  'em  was  prowlin'  round  the  house  yet — "  we  will 
git  up  before  liglit  to-morrow  mornin',  anil  go  to 
Joriesville  and  buy  a  organ  riglit  out  " 

I  fell  in  with  the  idee,  and  we  started  for  Jones- 
ville  the  next  mornin'  We  got  there  jest  afier  the 
break  of  day,  and  bouglit  it  of  the  man  to  the  breakfast 
•rable.  Says  Josiah  to  me  afterwards,  as  we  was 
goin'  down  into  the  village 

''Let's  keep  dark  about  biiyin'  one,  and  see  how 
many  of  the  creeters  will  be  a  besettin'  on  us  to-day  " 

So  we  kep'  still,  and  there  was  half  a  dozen  fellers 
folleriii'  us  round  all  the  time  a  most,  into  stores  and 
eroceries  and  tlie  manty  makers,  and  they  would 
stop  us  on  the  sidewalk  and  argue  with  ns  altout 
their  organs  and  pianos.  One  feller,  a  tall  slim 
chap,  never  let  Josiab  out  of  his  siglit  a  minute; 
and  he  follered  him  when  lie  went  after  lii^  horse, 
and  walked  by  the  eide  of  the  wagon  clear  down  to 
the  store  where  I  was,  a  arguin'  nil  the  way  about  his 
piano.  Josiah  had  bought  a  number  of  tliinj;s  and 
left  'em  to  the  store,  and  wIicti  we  got  there,  there 
stood  the  organ  man  by  the  side  of  tlie  things,  jest 
like  a  watch  dog.  lie  knew  Josiah  would  come  and 
git  'em,  and  he  could  git  the  last  word  with  him. 
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Amongst  other  things,  Josiah  had  bought  a  barrel 
of  salt,  and  the  piano  feller  that  had  stuck  to  Josiah 
so  tight  that  d&j,  offered  to  help  him  on  with  it. 
And  the  organ  inan^not  goin'  to  be  outdone  by  the 
other — he  offered  too,  Josiah  kinder  winked  to  me, 
and  then  he  held  the  old  mare,  and  let  'em  lift.  They 
wasn't  used  to  such  kind  of  work,  and  it  fell  back  on 
'em  once  or  twice,  and  most  squashed  'em ;  but  they 
nipped  to,  and  lifted  again,  and  finally  got  it  on  ;  but 
they  was  completely  tuckered  out. 

And  then  Jusiah  got  in,  and  thanked  'em  for  the 
liftiu',  and  the  organ  man,  a  wipin'  the  sweat  offen 
his  face — that  had  started  out  in  his  hard  labor — said 
lie  should  be  down  to-morrow  mornin';  and  the 
piano  man,  a  paotin'  for  breath,  told  Josiah  not  to 
make  up  his  minJ  till  Aecame;  he  should  be  down 
that  night  If  he  got  rested  enougli. 

And  then  Josiah  told  'em  that  he  should  he  glad 
to  see  'em  down  a  visltin'  any  time,  but  he  bad  jest 
bought  a  organ. 

I  don't  know  but  wliat  tliey  would  have  laid  holt 
of  Josiah,  if  they  hadn't  been  so  tuckered  out ;  hut 
as  it  was,  they  was  too  heat  out  to  look  anything 
but  sneakin' ,  and  so  we  drove  off. 

Tlie  inauty  maker  had  told  me  that  day,  that  there 
was  two  or  three  new  agents  wltli  new  kinds  of  eewiu' 
machines  jest  come  to  JonesvIUe,  and  I  was  tellin' 
Josiah  on  it,  when  we  met  a  middle-aged  man,  and 
he  looked  at  us  pretty  cIorp,  and  finally  he  aaked  as 
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as  he  passed  by,  if  we  could  tell  him  where  Josiah 
Allen  lived. 

Sajs  Joaiah,  "  I'm  livin'  at  present  in  a  Democrat." 
Says  I,  "  In  this  one  horse  wagon,  you  know." 
Says  he,  "You  are   thiiiliin'  of   buyiii'   a  sewin' 
machine,  haint  you  ?  " 

"Says  Josiah,  "I  am  atiimin'  my  mind  that  way." 
At  that,  the  man  turned  liis  horse  round,  and  fol- 
lered  us,  and  I  see  he  had  a  eewin'  machine  in  front 
of  his  wagon.  We  had  the  old  mare  and  tiie  colt, 
and  seein'  a  strange  horse  come  np  bo  close  behind 
us,  the  colt  started  off  full  ran  towards  Jonesville, 
and  then  run  down  a  cross-road  and  into  a  lot. 

Says  the  man  behind  us,  "  I  am  a  little  younger 
than  you  be,  Mr  Allen  ,  if  you  will  hold  my  horse  I 
will  go  after  the  colt  with  pleasure." 

Josiah  was  glad  enough,  and  so  he  got  into  the 
feller's  wagon ;  but  before  he  started  off,  the  man. 
eajB  he : 

"You  can  look  at  that  machine  in  front  of  you 
while  I  am  gone.  1  tell  you  frankly,  that  there 
haint  another  machine  equal  to  it  in  America,  it 
requires  no  strength  at  all;  infanta  can  run  it  for 
days  at  a  time;  or  idiots;  if  anybody  knows  enough  to 
eet  and  whistle,  they  can  run  this  machine ,  and  it's 
especially  adapted  to  the  blind — blind  people  can  ran 
it  jest  as  well  as  them  that  can  see.  A  blind  woman 
last  year,  in  one  day,  made  43  dollars  a  makin'  leather 
aprons;  stitched  them  all  round  the  age  two  rows. 
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She  made  two  dozen  of  'em,  and  then  slie  made 
four  dozen  gauze  veils  the  same  day,  without  changin' 
the  needle.  Tliat  is  one  of  tlie  beauties  of  the  ma- 
chine, its  goin'  from  leather  to  lace,  and  back  again, 
without  ehangin'  the  needle.  It  is  so  tryin'  for  wim- 
men,  every  time  they  want  to  go  from  leather,  to 
gauze  and  book  muslin,  to  have  to  change  the  needle ; 
but  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  haint  got  its  equal 
ill  North  America." 

He  heerd  the  colt  whinner,  and  Josiah  stood  up  in 
the  wagon,  and  looked  after  it.  So  he  started  ofl 
down  the  cross  road. 

And  we  sot  there,  feeliu' considerable  like  a  pro- 
cession ;  Josiah  holdin'  the  stranger's  horse,  and  I  the 
old  mare  ;  and  as  we  sot  there,  up  driv  another  slick 
lookin'  chap,  and  I  bein'  ahead,  he  spoke  to  me,  and 
Says  lie: 

"  Can  yoii  direct  me,  mom,  to  Josiah  Allen's 
liouse  i " 

"It  is  about  a  mile  from  here,"  and  I  added  in  a 
friendly  tone,  "Josiah  is  my  husband." 

"  Is  he  ? "'  says  he,  in  a  genteel  tone. 

"Ye8,"saya  1,  "we  have  been  to  Jonesville,  and 
oar  colt  run  down  that  cross  road,  and  ■ " 

"I  see,"  says  he  interruptiu'  of  me,  "1  see  how  it 
is."  And  then  he  went  on  in  a  lower  tone,  "If  you 
think  of  buyin'  a  sewin'  machine,  don't  git  one  of 
that  feller  in  the  wagon  behind  you — I  know  him 
well,  he  is  one  of  the  most  worthless  shacks  lo  the 
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country,  as  yo\i  can  pliiitil}'  sec  hy  tlie  looks  of  hie 
countenance.  If  I  ever  see  a  facy  \u  wljicli  Juiuie 
and  villain  is  wrote  down,  it  ia  on  hiseii.  Any  one 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  that  he  would  cheat  his 
grandmother  out  of  her  snufl:  handkerchief,  if  he  got 
a  chance." 

He  talked  60  fast  that  1  couldn't  git  a  chance  to 
put  in  a  word  age  ways  for  Josiah. 

"His  sewin'  machines  are  utterly  worthless,  he 
haini  never  sold  one  yet ,  he  cant.  His  character  has 
got  out — folks  know  iiiin.  There  was  a  lady  tellin' 
me  the  other  day  that  her  machine  she  bought  of 
him,  all  fell  to  pieces  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  she  bought  it;  fell  onto  her  infant,  a  sweet  little 
babe,  and  crippled  it  for  life.  I  see  your  Inisband  is 
liavin'  a  hard  time  of  it  with  tiiat  colt.  I  will  jet^t 
hitch  my  horse  here  to  the  fence,  and  go  down  and 
help  him;  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  witli  him 
before  he  comes  back  here."  So  he  started  oS  on 
the  run. 

I  told  Josiah  what  he  said  about  him,  for  it  mad- 
ded me,  but  Josiah  took  it  cool.  He  seemed  to  love 
to  set  there  and  see  them  two  men  run.  I  never  did 
see  a  colt  act  as  that  one  did;  they  didn't  have  time 
to  pass  a  word  with  each  other,  to  find  out  their  mis- 
take, it  kep'  'em  so  on  a  keen  run.  They  would  git 
it  headed  towards  ns,  and  then  it  would  kick  up  its 
heels,  and  run  into  some  lot,  and  canter  round  in  a 
circle  with  its  head  up  in  the  air,  and  then  bring  np 
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sliort  ag'inat  the  fence ,  and  then  tiiey  would  leap 
over  the  fence.  The  first  one  had  white  pantaloons 
on,  but  he  didn't  mind  'em  ,  over  he  would  go,  right 
into  sikuta  or  elderbuslies,  and  they  would  wave 
tlieir  hats  at  it,  and  holler,  and  whistle,  and  bark  like 
dogs,  and  the  colt  would  whinner  and  start  oft'  again 
right  the  wrong  way,  and  them  two  men  would  go  a 
pantin'  after  it.  They  had  been  a  runnin'  nigh  onto 
half  an  hour,  when  a  good  lookin'  3'oung  feller  eome 
along,  and  seein'  me  a  settin'  still  and  holdin'  the  old 
mare,  he  up  and  says : 

"  Are  you  in  any  trouble  that  I  can  assist  you  ? " 

Says  I,  "  "We  are  goiu'  home  from  Jonesville, 
Josiah  and  me,  and  onr  colt  got  away  and — " 

But  Josiah  interrupted  me,  and  says  he,  "And 
them  two  fools  a  eaperin'  after  it,  are  sewiu'  machine 
agents." 

The  good  lookin'  chap  see  all  through  it  in  a  min- 
ute, and  he  broke  out  into  a  laugh  it  would  have 
done  your  soul  good  to  hear,  it  was  so  clear  and 
hearty,  and  honest.  But  he  didn't  say  a  word;  he 
drove  out  to  go  by  iis,  and  we  see  then  that  he  had  a 
sewin'  machine  in  the  buggy. 

"Are  you  a  agent!"  says  Josiah. 

"  Yes,"  says  he. 

"  What  sort  of  a  machine  is  this  here  ? "  says  Josiah, 
liftin*  up  the  cloth  from  the  machine  in  front  of  him. 

"  A  pretty  good  one,"  aays  the  feller,  lookin'  at 
the  name  on  it. 
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"  Is  yours  as  good  ? "  says  Josiali 

"I  think  it  is  better,"  saj's  he.  And  then  he  start- 
ed lip  his  horse. 

"IleJlo!  stop!  "  says  Josiah. 

The  feller  stopped. 

"  Why  don't  yon  rnn  down  otlier  fellers'  machines, 
and  beset  ue  to  bny  yonrn  ?  " 

"Becanse  I  don't  make  a  practice  of  stoppin'  peo- 
ple on  the  street." 

"Do  you  liaunt  folks  day  and  night;  foller  'etii 
up  ladders,  through  trap-doors,  down  snllers,  and 
nnder  barns?" 

"No,"  says  the  yonng  chap,  "  I  show  people  how 
my  machine  works,  if  they  want  it,  I  sell  it;  and  if 
they  don't,  I  leave." 

"  How  much  is  your  machine  ? "  says  Josiah. 

"  75  dollars." 

"Can't  you,"  says  Josiah,  "because  I  look  so  nincii 
like  yonr  old  father,  or  because  I  am  a  Metiiodist,  or 
because  my  wife's  mother  used  to  live  neighbor  to 
your  grandmother— let  me  have  it  for  25  dollars?" 

The  feller  got  up  on  his  wagon,  and  turned  his 
machine  round  so  we  could  see  it  plain— it  was  a 
beantv — and  says  he: 

"  Yon  see  tliis  machine,  sir;  1  think  it  is  the  best  one 
made,  although  there  is  no  great  difference  between 
this  and  the  one  over  there;  but  I  think  what  differ- 
ence there  is,  is  in  this  one's  favor.  You  can  have  it 
for 75  dollars  if  jonwant  it;  if  not,  I  will  drive  on." 
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"How  do  you  like  the  looks  on  it,  Samantlia?" 
Says  I,  "  It  is  the  kind  I  wanted  to  git." 
Josiah  took  out  his  vvallot,  and  counted   out  75 
dollars,  and  says  he- 

"Put  that  macljine  into  that  wagon  where  Saman- 
tlia is." 

The  good  lookin'  feller  was  jest  liftin'  of  it  in,  and 
cotmtiii'  over  his  money,  when  the  two  fellers  come 
up  with  the  colt.  It  seemed  tliat  they  had  had  & 
ex]tlaiiation  as  they  was  comin'  back  ,  I  see  they  had 
as  quick  as  I  catched  sight  on  'em,  for  they  was 
a  walkin'  one  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  other 
on  the  other,  most  tight  up  to  the  fence.  Thev  was 
most  dead  tlie  colt  had  nm  'em  so,  and  it  did  seem 
as  if  tlieir  faces  couldn't  look  no  redder  nor  more 
madder  than  they  did  as  we  c.ilfhed  sight  on  'em 
and  Josiah  thanked  'em  for  drivin'  back  the  colt; 
but  when  they  see  that  the  other  feller  had  sold  us  a 
macliine,  their  faces  did  look  redder  and  madder. 

But  I  didn't  care  a  mite,  we  drove  off  tickled 
enough  that  we  had  got  through  with  our  eufferin's 
with  agents.  And  the  colt  Iiad  got  so  beat  out  a 
rnnnin'  aiv.1  racin',  that  he  drove  home  first-rate, 
walkin'  along  by  the  old  mare  as  stiddy  as  a  deacon. 
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IT  was  on  a  fair  and  lovely  morniii',  tliotigli  niid- 
dliii'  cool,  tliat  I  told  my  Josiali  tliat  if  he  and  I 
was  a  f^oin'  to  see  the  Sentiiial  it  was  time  for  us  to 
be  makin'  some  preparations.  Tliomas  J  liaint  a 
goin'  till  binteby  lie  wants  to  go  in  company  witli 
Maggy  Snow  and  lier  father,  and  I  don't  blame  him  a 
mite — T  was  young  once  myself.  The  Squire  is  laid 
lip  now  with  rheumatiz,  can't  step  a  step  on  his  left 
foot.  I  was  out  on  the  back  stoop,  a  shakin"  my 
table  cloth  and  Josiah  was  out  there  a  grindin'  liis  jack 
knife  on  the  grindstun,  and  I  says  to  him,  again 

"  Josiah  Allen  it  is  time  for  us  to  prepare." 

Says  he,   "  I  thought  mebby  you'd  want  to  give  up 
goin',  Samantha." 

"  /  want  to  give  uf  goirC  I "  says  I,  in  a  almost  me- 
kanical  tone,  but  very  cold. 

"Yes,"  says  lie  in  a  sickly  and  almost  foolish  tone. 
"  T  didn't  know  but  you'd  want  to  wait  till  the  ne.\t 
one;  1  didn't  know  but  you'd  dratlier." 
211 
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'■'■  DratJier  \"  I  repeated  BtiU  more  icily  "  I  wuuld 
wiiit  if  I  was  ill  your  place  Josiali  Allen,  till  we  are 
as  old  as  the  liills ,  if  we  was  alive  we'd  be  carried 
tliere  in  a  side  sliow,  and  you  Imow  it;"  and  I  folded 
lip  my  table  elotli  almost  severely, 

"TrVell,"  says  lie,  tryiri'  the  age  of  the  knife  with 
his  fingers,   "  I  don't  think  /shall  go  anyway  " 

Says  I  layiu'  the  table  cloth  over  my  left  arm,  aud 

in 
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foldin' mj  ii^lit  ^ndleft  iim  tr\ii    hii  1  tokcepsome 

composed  (on  the  outside) 

*'  What  are  your  reasons,  Josiah  Allen  * " 

"  Oh,"  says  Le  iit  a  kind  of  a  blind  way — goin'  to 

grindin'  again, — "  I  have  my  reasons,  but  it  haint 

always  best  to  tcU  reasons  to  everybody." 
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And  jest  so  be  kep'  a  gvimliii'  and  a  liaiigin'  b^iek 
and  aactiii'  It  was  a  curious  time,  very  I  a  stiindiii' 
there  erect  and  firm  on  tlie  stoop,  with  my  table  clotli 
on  my  left  arm  and  earnestness  on  my  eyebrow,  and 
he  half  bent,  a  grindin'  away  on  that  old  jack  knife, 
with  obstinacy  on  bis  brow,  a  tellin'  me  in  a  blind 
mysterious  way  that  he  had  his  reasons  and  wouldn't 
tell  'em.  Oh !  how  offish  and  strange  men  will  act. 
Truly,  truly,  doth  the  poet  observe,  "  that  men  are 
wild,  and  have  their  spells." 

There  Josiah  Allen  had  acted  to  the  Debatin'-sc-bool 
all  up  in  arms  about  goin'.  He  knew  the  nation 
would  expect  me  to  be  present.  lie  knew  well  wiiat 
a  gloom  it  would  cast  over  the  Sentinal  if  I  wasn't 
there,  a  shadder  that  M-ould  spread  (as  you  may  say) 
from  pole  to  pole.  Josiah  Allen  knew  all  about  it ;  be 
knew  well  how  I  had  lotted  on  makin' a  martyr  of 
m3"self  in  the  cause  of  Right  and  AVininien,  and  here 
be  had  to  baulk  in  the  haniess.  Truly,  men  are  as 
contrary  creeters  as  the  earth  affords,  when  thty  are 
a  mitid  to  be.  Every  married  woman  will  join  with 
me  in  sayin',  that  there  are  moments  in  married  life, 
when  mules  seem  to  be  patterns  of  yieldin'  sweetness 
and  obligin'ness  compared  with  lawful  pardners. 

But  here,  in  this  tryin'  moment  was  where  mind 
stepped  in  to  the  relief  of  matter  and  Samantha. 
Some  wimmen  when  they  see  their  pardners  act  so 
strange  and  curious,  would  have  give  up.  Not  so 
Sftmantha.     Here  waa  where  the  deep  and  arduous 
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stmly  of  her  life-time  into  the  heights  and  depths  of 
the  niiuily  mind  soared  up  and  triuniplied.  1  didn't 
act  skuirt  at  all  hy  liim,  neither  did  I  show  out  that  I 
was  mad — though  I  was  inwardly — to  see  him  act  so 
offish  and  obstinate.  No !  I  looked  down  on  him  a 
grindin',  and  a  actin',  with  a  almost  niarhle  calm ;  and 
with  a  resolution  nearly  cast-iron  I  concealed  my 
opiuiou  of  liim  and  kep'  my  tongue  in  my  head,  and 
with  a  slow,  even,  and  almost  majestic  tread  I  turned 
round  and  went  back  into  the  house,  laid  my  table- 
cloth on  the  buttery  shelf,  and  begun  my  preparations 
to  conquer  and  to  triumph.  At  jest  noon,  I  call- 
ed him  into  the  house  to  as  good  a  dinner  as  Jonesville 
ever  offered  to  man  or  beast. 

Again  science,  pliiludophy  and  Samantha  conquered. 
Josiah  had  got  tbruugh  with  the  turkey  and  vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  and  there  was  a  sweet  smile  on  his 
face  as  T  brought  on  the  cherry  puddin',  and  a  tender, 
affectionate  look  to  his  eyes  as  he  looked  up  at  me 
when  I  sot  the  bowl  of  sweet  sass  to  eat  on  it  in  front 
of  him.  Then  I  knew  the  time  had  come,  tlie  hour 
was  ripe,  and  1  boldly  and  confidently  tackled  him 
as  to  what  his  reasons  was.  And  without  a  struggle 
or  a  murmur  he  says  in  gentle  axents : 

"  Samantha,  my  pantaloons  liaint  suitable  to  wear  to 
the  Sentimental,  they  are  all  frayed  out  round  the 
bottoms,  and  yon  can  see  your  face  in  the  knees,  they 
are  so  shiny,  they  are  as  good  us  lookin'  glasses." 

Ifeltdrctful  well  ti>  think  I  had  come  off  conqueror, 
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and  awful  relieved  to  think  ray  pardner'e  reasons  was 
them  I  could  grapple  witli  and  overthrow  I  see  that 
my  mission  could  be  preformed  about,  my  tower  Rone 
off  on.  And  then  my  companion's  affectionate  mean 
endeared  him  to  me  dretfully  for  the  time  bein',  ami 
take  it  altogether  I  felt  so  dretfiil  eloquent,  1  soaJt-l 
right  lip  in  half  a  minute  to  a  height  of  happiness  uud 
eloquence  that  I  hadn't  sot  on  for  days  and  days, 
and  I  broke  right  out  in  a  nohle  oriterin'  tone,  and 
as  affectionate  as  they  make 

"  Josiali  Allen  that  pure  and  heavenly  blossom  of 
True  Love  never  floated  down  from  Eden  bowers  into 
this  tronblesoTne  world,  without  its  whiteness  inakin' 
the  soul  winter  that  it  liglited  down  on.  It  never 
wanned  the  heart  with  a  breath  of  the  Ijeavtiily 
climate  it  was  born  in  without  inspirin'  that  heart 
witli  a  desire  and  a  inspiration  to  help  the  beloved 
object."  Says  I  firmly,  "  Store  clothes  are  not  a 
goin' to  part  my  eompanion  and  liapjiiness,''  and  1 
added — in  still  more  lofty  tones  for  I  felt  noble  in 
spirit  as  I  said  it — "take  the  last  cliuriiin' of  butter 
Josiah  Allen,  and  go  to  Jonesville  and  git  the  cloth 
for  a  new  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  I  will  make  them 
for  yon  or  [jerish  on  the  press  board. 

"Well,"  says  he  sweetly,  as  he  helped  Iiimsclf  to 
tlie  sweet  sasf-,  "then  wc  will  go  to  the  Sentimental." 

(I  have  give  u]>  tryin'  to  have  Josiah  call  it  any- 
thing hut  Sentimental,  because  I  see  plain  after  ar- 
guin'  for  Beveial    weeks    on_  itj  that  argument  wa* 
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\vast*?'i,  and  breath  spent  in  vain.  He  eays  he  has 
si)e]t  the  word  over  time  mid  again,  and  studied  on 
it  a  sight,  and  he  knows  it  is  as  near  that  ae  anything, 
and  he  will  call  it  Sentimental.) 

Well,  the  very  day  I  finished  hie  trowsers,  he 
broached  a  new  idee  to  me.  We  had  been  a  layln' 
out  to  go  on  the  cars,  but  Josiah  says  to  me,  says  he 

"  What  do  yon  say  Samantha  to  goin'  with  tlie  old 
mare,  and  kinder  visitin'  along  the  road  ,  we  have  got 
lots  of  relations  that  live  all  along  the  way,  some  on 
my  side,  and  some  on  yourn.  They've  all  visited  us 
time  and  again,  and  we  haint  never  been  nigh  'cm  to 
visit  'em.  What  do  you  say  Samantha,  to  goin'  in 
our  own  conveniance." 

•'  You  mean  conveyance,"  says  I  firmly. 

"  Well  I  said  so  didn't  I ;  what  do  you  say  to  it, 
Samantha?" 

Says  I,  "I  haint  a  goin'  in  that  old  buggy  of 
oiirn." 

Says  he,  "That  buggy  was  high-toned  enough  for 
father,  aud  for  grandfather,  and  it  ort  to  be  for  us." 

Says  I,  "  It  is  dangerous  Josiah  Allen  and  you 
know  it.  Have  you  forgot,"  says  I,  "how  sister 
Miiikley  went  riglit  down  through  the  bottom  the 
other  day  when  you  was  a  helpin'  her  in?"  Saya  T, 
"  It  skairt  yon  Josiah  Allen,  and  yon  knovr  it ;  the 
minute  you  leggo  of  lier,  to  have  her  go  right  down 
through  the  bottom,  and  set  down  on  the  ex.  It  was 
enough  to  start  anybody  " 
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"  Well,  what  business  has  a  woman  to  weigh  more'n 
a  ton^     I've,  mended  it," 

Says  1,  "  Truly  in  the  matter  of  heft  Josiah  Allen, 
let  everybody  be  fully  perswaded  in  their  own  mind. 
And  she  don't  weigh  near  a  ton,  she  don't  welgli 
more'n  three  hundred  and  fifty." 

"  The  buggy  was  good  enough  for  father  and  grand- 
father,"   he  kep'  a  arguin' 

"But,"  says  I  in  reasonable  axenta,  "  them  two  old 
men  never  sot  out  on  towers  of  Principle.  They 
never  sot  out  as  Promiseous  Advisors  in  tlie  cause  of 
Right,  if  they  had,  they  would  have  wanted  to  feel 
free  and  promiscous  in  their  minds.  They  wouldn't 
liave  wanted  to  feel  liable  in  the  loftiest  moments  of 
their  liigh  mission,  to  break  through  and  come  down 
acrost  a  ex.  They  would  have  felt  that  a  top  buggy 
was  none  too  high-toned  to  bear  'em  onwards." 

Says  lie,  "  It  will  make  talk,  Samantha.  The 
neighbors  will  think  we  are  too  loose-principled,  and 
liauty  " 

Says  I,  "  The  neighbors  say  now  we  are  too  tight 
to  git  a  new  one.  I  had  jest  as  lives  be  called  too 
loose,  as  too  tight.  And  you  know," — says  I  in  reason- 
aMe  tones,  "you  know  Josiah  Allen,  that  we  have 
got  to  be  called  snnthin'  by  'em,  anyway  We  have 
got  money  out  at  interest,  and  we  are  goin'  down  the 
hill  of  life,  and  if  we  can  go  down  any  easier  in  a  top 
buggy,  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  have  it  to  go  in." 

So  finally  after  considerable  urgin',  I  got  Josiah 
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headed  towards  Joncsville  after  a  top  buggy  And  I 
and  the  Widdcr  Doodle  kep'  watch  to  the  winder 
all  day,  expectin'  to  see  the  new  buggy  a  comiti'  home 
with  JoBiah  ;  but  he  come  back  at  night  empty-handed 
but  all  worked  up  with  another  new  idee,  and  says  he  : 

"  What  do  you  eay  Samantha  to  buyin'  a  phantom, 
— a  pony  phantom.  The  man  says  they  are  easier 
ridin',  easier  to  get  into,  and  he  thought  you  would 
like  it  better  than  a  top  buggy  And  he  said  they 
was  all  the  fashion  too." 

But  I  answered  him  calmly.  "Fashion,  or  no 
fashion,  I  shant  ride  no  phantom  Josiah  Allen.  I 
shant  go  to  the  Sentinal  on  my  lofty  mission,  a 
ridin'  a  phantom.  Tliough,"  says  I  more  mildly, 
"  phantoms  may  be  willin'  critters  to  go,  and  easy 
ridiii',  but  I  don't  seem  to  have  no  drawin'  towards 
'em.     A  top  buggy  is  my  theme." 

Sol  held  firm,  and  finally  Josiah  bought  one.  It 
was  a  second-handed  one,  and  fair  lookin',  big  and 
roomy  In  shape  it  wasn't  the  height  of  fashion, 
bein'  kind  o'  bowin'  up  at  the  back,  and  sort  o'  spread 
out  like  in  front;  a  curious  shape.  I  never  see  none 
exactly  like  it,  l)(.'fore  nor  sense.  They  said  the  man 
that  built  it,  made  up  the  pattern  in  his  own  head, 
and  there  hadn't  nobody  ever  follered  it  lie  died  a 
few  weeks  after  lie  made  it,  Thomas  Jederson  said 
he  guessed  it  killed  him,  the  shape  was  so  cnrious  that 
it  skairt  the  man  to  death.  But  it  wasn't  no  such 
thing;  he  had  the  billerona  colic. 
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JoBJah  was  bo  perfectly  delighted  with  it  that  he 
would  go  out  to  the  barn  and  look  at  it  for  hours, 
and  I  was  most  afraid  he  was  settin'  his  heart  too 
much  on  it;  and  I  told  Thomas  Jefferson  so,  but  he 
told  me  not  to  worry;  saye  he,  "it  wouldn't  be  a 
mite  wictod  for  father  to  worship  it." 

Says  I,  "  Thomas  Jefferson  do  you  realize  what 
you  are  a  talkin'  about  ? "  says  I,  "  it  scares  me  to  hear 
you  talk  so  wicked  when  I  brought  you  up  in  such  a 
Bible  way." 

Says  he,  "  There  ie  where  I  got  it,  mother.  I  got 
it  out  of  the  Bible;  you  know  it  says  you  shall  not 
worship  anything  that  is  in  the  shape  of  anything  on 
earth,  or  in  the  heavens,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth.  And  that  is  why  it  would  be  perfectly  safe 
for  father  to  worship  the  buggy  " 

I  see  through  it  in  a  minute;  though  I  never 
ehould  have  thought  on  it  myself.  What  a  mind 
that  boy  has  got ;  he  grows  deep  every  day, 

Josiah  said  be  couldn't  leave  the  colt  to  home,  as 
the  old  mare  would  be  liable  to  turn  right  round  in 
the  road  with  us  any  time,  and  start  back  for  home  ; 
but  I  told  him  that  when  anybody  sot  off  on  a  tower 
as  a  martyr  and  a  Promiscons  Advisor,  a  few  colts 
more  or  less  wasn't  a  goin'  to  overthrow  'em  and 
their  principles.  Says  I,  we  will  bitch  the  colt  to 
the  old  marc,  Josiah  Allen,  and  march  onwards 
nobly  in  the  cause  of  Right. 

Bat  Btill  there  was  a  kind  of  a  etraggler  of  a 
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thought  hangiii'  round  the  age  of  my  mind,  to  worry 
me  a  verj  little;  and  I  saya  to  my  Joaiah  dreamily: 

"  I  wonder  if  they'll  be  glad  to  see  us.  Anything 
but  bringin'  trouble  onto  folks,  because  tliey  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  born  cousins  to  you,  unbe- 
known to  tbem." 

*■  But,"  saya  Joslah,  "  we  owe  a  visit  to  every  one 
on  'em,  and  some  on  'em  two  or  tlirec." 

And  so  we  did.  Tbey  bad  all  of  'em  visited  us 
years  ago,  more  or  leas  on  'em  out  of  every  family 
There  was  Zebulin  Coffin'ses  wife  and  four  of  his 
boys  ;  Philander  Spicer'ses  wife  and  Philander — they 
all  made  us  long  visits,  and  Serepta  Simmons — she 
that  was  Serepta  Smith — made  it  her  home  with  mother 
and  me  for  years  before  she  was  married — we  helped 
to  bring  her  up  on  a  bottle.  And  then  there  was 
Delila,  Melankton  Spicer'ses  wife  had  visited  us  with 
Philander'ses  folks  when  tbey  was  first  married ,  she 
was  Philander's  wife's  sister.  "We  bad  promised  to 
pay  their  visits  back,  and  laid  out  to,  but  it  hadn't 
seemed  to  come  right,  somehow.  But  now,  every- 
thing seemed  to  promise  fair  for  a  first-rate  time  for 
us  and  them.  "We  would  be  journeyin'  onwards 
towards  the  Sentinal,  and  the  cause  of  Right.  Our 
clothes  (now  Josiah  had  got  some  new  pantaloons 
and  I  a  new  dress)  would  look  well,  and  almost 
foamin'.  "We  had  a  beautiful  top  buggy,  and  take  it 
altogether,  it  did  truly  seem  almost  as  Josiah  said, 
that  we  was  havin'  our  good  thinga  idl  on  earth. 
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But  anon,  or  a  verj  little  after,  a  new  qnestioD  come 
lip;  what  should  we  do  with  the  Widder  Doodle, 
she  didn't  want  to  go,  and  she  didn't  want  to  stay 
And  so,  what  should  we  do  with  her  to  do  right? 

I  am  sot  on  doin'  by  the  Widder  as  I  would  wish 
to  be  done  by  if  I  should  come  onto  the  town  and 
have  to  be  took  in  and  done  for;  and  so  day  and 
night  this  deep  and  wearin'  thought  kep'  a  hauntin' 
ine — though  I  tried  to  keep  eool  on  the  outside^ — "  ehe 
don't  want  to  go,  and  she  don't  want  to  stay ,  and  so 
what  shall  I  do  with  the  Widder  Doodle  ? " 
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SOLOMON  CYPHEE  is  a  widower !  Yes,  he  has 
lost  bie  wife  with  the  tjfiis;  she  was  a  likely 
woman,  had  a  swelled  neck,  but  that  wasn't  nothin' 
ag'JDEt  her;  I  never  laid  it  up  ag'inst  her  for  a 
minute.  I  told  Thomas  J.  when  he  brought  me  the 
news,  that  I  wished  he  and  I  was  ae  likely  a  woman 
as  she  was,  and  says  I  still  more  warmly,  "  if  the 
hnll  world  was  as  likely  a  woman  as  she  was,  there 
wouldn't  be  so  much  cnttin'  up,  and  actin'  as  there  ia 
now  "  And  says  I,  "  Thomas  J.,  it  stands  us  in  hand 
to  be  prepared." 

But  somehow  it  is  awful  hard  to  git  that  boy  to 
take  a  realizin'  sense  of  things;  his  morals  are  dret- 
ful  sound,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  time  he  is  light 
and  tridin'  in  his  demeanor  and  his  talk,  and  his 
mind  don't  seem  to  be  so  stabled  as  I  could  wish 
it  to  be. 

Now  I  don't  s'pose  there  would  anybody  believe 
me,  but  the  very  next  day  but  one  after  Nancy 
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Cypher'aes  death,  that  boj  begun  to  laugh  at  his  aunt 
Duodle  about  the  relict.  I  told  him  I  never  Bee 
anything,  in  my  hull  life  bo  wicked  and  awful,  and  I 
asked  him  where  he  s'posed  he'd  go  to. 

He  was  fixin'  on  a  paper  collar  to  the  lookin'  glass, 
and  he  says  in  a  kind  of  a  chirk  way,  and  in  a  tine 
polite  tone ;  "  I  B'pose  I  shall  go  to  the  weddin'." 

Good  land !  you  might  jest  as  well  exhort  the  wind 
to  stop  blowin'  when  it  is  out  on  a  regular  spree,  as 
to  stop  him  when  he  gits  to  behavin'.  But  I  guesa 
he  got  the  worst  of  it  this  time,  I  guess  hia  aunt 
Doodle  skairt  him — she  took  on  so  when  he  sejested 
the  idee  of  her  marryin'  to  another  man. 

She  bust  right  out  cryin',  took  out  her  snuff  hand- 
kerchief, and  rubbed  her  eyes  with  both  hands,  her 
elbo's  standin'  out  most  straight;  she  took  it  awful. 

"Oh  Doodle!  Doodle!"  says  she,  "what  if  you 
had  lived  to  hear  your  relict  laughed  at  about 
marryin'  to  another  man.  What  agony  it  would 
have  brung  to  your  dear  linement;  1  can't  bear  it, 
I  can't.  Oh  !  when  I  think  how  he  worshipped  the 
ground  I  walked  on  ;  and  the  neighbors  said  he  did  ; 
they  said  he  thought  more  of  the  ground  than  he  did 
of  me ;  but  he  didn't,  he  worshipped  us  both.  And 
what  would  his  feelin's  be  if  he'd  lived  to  see  hia 
Widder  laughed  at  about  another  man." 

She  Bobbed  like  a  infant  babe ;  ^d  I  come  to  the 
buttery  door  with  my  nutmeg  grater  in  my  hand, 
and  winked  at  Thomas  Jefferson  two  or  three  times, 
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not  to  sav  another  word  to  hurt  her  feeliu's.  Tbcy 
was  real  firm  and  severe  winks  and  he  knew  I  meant 
'em,  and  he  took  up  one  of  his  law  books  and  went  to 
readiu',  and  I  went  back  to  makin'  nij  fruit  cake  and 
eherrj  piee.  But  I  kep'  one  eye  out  at  her,  not 
knowin' what  trouble  of  mind  would  lead  her  into; 
she  kep'  )ier  snuft'  hatidkerchief  over  her  e^'es  and 
groaned  biid  for  nearly  nine  moments  I  should  judge, 
and  tlieii  she  spoke  out  from  under  it 

"Do  you  think  Solomon  Cypher  is  good  lookin' 
Tommy  ? " 

"  Oh !  from  fair  to  middlin',"  says  Tliomas  J. 

And  then  she  bust  out  again  '•  Oh  what  a  lin- 
enient  my  Doodle  had  on  him  ;  how  can  I  think  of 
any  other  man.  I  can't !  I  can't ! "  And  she  groaned 
the  hai'dest  she  had  yet.  And  I  come  to  the  but- 
tery door  again,  and  shook  my  head  and  winked  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  again,  severer  and  more  reprovin' 
winks  than  tliey  was  before,  and  more  of 'em;  and 
he,  feelin'  fcorry  1  guess  for  what  be  bad  done,  got 
up  and  said  he  guessed  he'd  go  out  to  the  barn,  and 
help  his  father.  Josiah  was  puttin'  some  new  etan- 
cliils  in  the  stable. 

Thomas  J.  hadn't  much  more'n  got  to  the  bam, 
and  I  Iiad  finished  my  cake,  and  had  jest  got  my 
liands  into  the  pie  cruet  a  mixin'  it  np,  when  there 
come  a  knock  to  the  door,  and  my  hands  bein'  Id  the 
dough,  the  Widder  stopped  groanin'  for  the  time  heiu*, 
and  opened  U.  It  was  8oIomon  Cypher  himself  come 
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to  borry  my  boiiibazeen  dress  and  crape  veil  fur  some 
of  the  mourners.  Beiii'  engaged  and  busy,  I  tboiigbt 
I  wouldn't  go  out  till  I  bad  iinislied  my  pies,  be  and 
the  Widder  beiii'  some  aeq^nalnted.  lie  liudii't  Bot 
but  a  few  minutes  wlien  lie  spoke  up,  and  says  lie . 

"Tbis  is  a  dretful  blow  to  me,  Widder,"  and  be 
hit  himself  a  knock  in  the  stomach  so  you  could 
hear  it  all  over  the  house — for  be  has  got  so  used  to 
public  life  and  its  duties,  that  be  makes  gestures  right 
'^long  every  day,  good  enough  for  anybody,  and  tliis 
was;  it  would  have  knocked  anybody  down  that 
wasn't  in  the  practice. 

"A  hard  blow,"  says  he  peUfn'  himself  again  right 
in  his  breast. 

"Yes,"  says  sister  Doodle,  puttin'  her  snuff  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes.  "  I  can  feel  to  sympathize  with 
you,  I  know  what  feelin's  I  felt  when  I  lost  Doodle." 

Not  a  word  does  she  say  about  brother  Timotiiy, 
but  I  bold  firm  and  so  does  Josiab;  we  do  well  by 
the  "Widder. 

Says  he,  "  I  believe  you  never  see  the  corpse." 

"  No,"  says  she,  "  but  I  have  heerd  her  well  spoke 
of ;  sister  Samantba  was  a  sayin'  jeat  before  you  come 
in,  that  she  was  a  likely  woman." 

■'She  wast"  Bays  he  a  smitiu'  himself  hard,  "she 
was ;  my  heart  strings  was  completely  wrapped  round 
that  woman;  not  a  pair  of  .^ntaloons  have  I  hired 
raada  scnra  we  was  both  on  uf  m.irried  to  eacli  otliur; 
nor  a  Teat.  1  tall  you  it  is  hard  to  give  lier  up  Widder; 
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dretfnl  hard,  she  was  liealtby,  savin',  equinomical, 
hard  workin',  pious ;  I  never  realized  how  much  I 
loved  tliat  woman  ,  "  Bays  he  in  a  heart  broken  tone, 
"  I  never  did  till  I  sec  I  nuiet  give  her  up  and  hire  a 
girl  at  2  dollars  a  week  ,  and  they  waste  more'ii  their 
necks  are  worth."     Here  he  stopped  a  minute  and 
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eithed,  and  she  sitbed,  so  loud  that  I  could  hear  'em 
plain  into  the  buttery  ;  and  then  he  went  on  in  still 
more  melancholly  and  despairin' tones. 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  seen  trouble  for  the  last  month 
Widder.  It's  only  four  weeks  ago  yesterday,  that  I 
lost  tbe  best  cow  I  had,  and  now  my  wife  is  dead ;  I 
tell  you  it  cuts  me  right  down  Widder,  it  makes  me 
feel  dretf ul  poor." 
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I  could  tell  by  liis  voice  tUat  lie  was  jeat  ready  to 
bust  out  uryiii' ;  Solomon  takes  lier  death  Iiard,  dret- 
ful.  Here  tbey  both  sithed  again  eo  powerful  that 
they  seemed  more  like  groans  thau  commoa  sithes, 
and  then  he  continued  on : 

"It  seema  Widder  as  if  my  heart  will  bust,"  and  I 
could  see  as  1  went  aerost  tlie  buttery  for  the  rollin' 
pin,  that  he  had  laid  his  left  hand  over  his  heart,  as 
if  he  was  holdiu'  it  inside  of  his  vest  by  main  strength  , 
"it  seems  as  if  it  must  bust,  it  is  so  full  of  tender 
memories  for  that  woman.  When  I  think  liow  she 
would  git  up  and  build  fires  in  the  winter — " 

"  That  is  jest  what  I  love  to  do,"  says  sister 
Doodle,  "  I  always  built  fires  for  my  Doodle." 

*'  Did  you  "Widder  ? "  saye  he,  and  his  tone  seemed 
to  be  some  chirker  than  it  was.  "I  wish  you  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  corpse,  I  believe  you  would 
have  loved  each  other  hke  sisters." 

Sister  Doodle  took  her  snuflF  handkerchief  down 
from  her  face  and  says  she  in  a  more  cheerful  tone : 

"  You  must  chirk  up,  Mr  Cypher ,  you  must  look 
f  orred  to  happier  days." 

"Yes,"  says  he,  "I  know  there  is  another  spear, 
and  I  try  to  keep  it  in  view,  and  hang  my  hopes  upon 
it;  a  spear  where  hired  girls  are  unknown,  and 
partin's  are  no  more." 

"Ican'tJeor  hired  girls,"  says  sister  Doodle.  *' I 
wouldn't  have  one  round  when  /  was  a  keepin'  house." 

"Can't  you  bear  hired  girle  ? "  eaye  Solomon.  ."-You 
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make  me  feel  bettur,  Widder,  tlwn  I  did  feel  when  I 
come  in  here !  Ton  chirk  me  up  Widder !  I  believe 
you  look  like  the  corpse  ;  you  look  out  of  your  eyes 
as  she  looked  out  of  hern.  Oh  what  a  woman  that 
was ;  she  knew  her  place  so  well ;  you  couldn't  have 
hired  her  to  vote  ;  she  said  she'd  drather  dig  potatoes 
any  time — she  was  as  good  as  a  man  at  that,  when  I'd 
git  kinder  belated  with  my  work  ,  she'd  dig  as  fast  as 
I  could  any  day." 

"  I  love  to  dig  potatoes,"  says  the  Widder. 

"■^1  do  feel  better,"  says  Solomon.  "  I  know  I  don't 
feel  nigh  so  cast  down  as  I  did." 

"And  no  money  wouldn't  hire  me  to  vote." 

"You  do  look  like  her,"  says  he  bustln'  out  in  a 
real  convinced  tone,  "lAntw  you  do;  I  can  see  it 
plainer  and  plainer.     You  make  me  think  on  her." 

"  Well,"  says  she  "  then  you  must  think  on  me  all 
you  can.  Think  on  me  anytime  it's  agreeable  to  yon ; 
it  don't  make  no  difference  when ;  any  time,  day  or 
night;  don't  be  delicate  about  it  at  all.  I'll  be  glad 
if  I  can  chirk  you  up  that  way,  or  any  other." 

"  You  have;  you  have  chirked  me  up  Widder;  Ifeel 
better  than  I  did  when  I  come  in  here." 

"Well  then  you  must  come  real  often  and  be 
chirked  up.  I  haint  oothin'  to  do  hardly,  and  I  may 
jest  as  well  be  a  chirkin'  you  up*tta  not,  and  better." 

"  1  will  come,"  says  he. 

*'  Well,  so  do ;  come  Sunday  nights  or  any  tiin* 
when  it  is  the  handiest  to  you." 
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"  I  will,  Widder,  I  will , "  says  he. 

I  can't  say  but  what  my  mind  put  out  this  deep 
que6tiou  to  myBelf  as  I  stood  there  a  hearin'  sister 
Doodle  go  on ; 

"  Samantha,  ort  times  ort  is  how  many  ?  "  And 
though  I  auswered  back  to  myself  calmly  and  firmly, 
"ort;"  still,  thinks'es  I  to  myself,  she  is  a  clever 
critter,  and  what  litlle  sense  slie  has  got  runs  to  good- 
ness—and that  is  more  than  you  can  say  of  some 
folks'es  sense — some  folks'es  nuis  to  meanness  every 
mite  of  it ;  I  went  out  and  got  my  dress  and  veil.  I 
felt  sorry  for  Solomon,  very  ;  and  as  I  handed  'em  to 
him,  I  says,  tryiu'  to  comfort  him: 

"She  was  a  likely  woman,  and  I  haint  a  doubt  but 
what  she  is  better  off  now." 

But  he  didn't  seem  to  like  it,  though  1  spoke  with 
such  good  motives.     lie  spoke  up  real  crank: 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  I  don't  know  about  her 
bein'  better  oif,  I  did  well  hy  her." 

1  hecrd  my  pics  a  sozzlin  over  in  the  oven  bottom, 
and  I  hastened  to  their  rescue,  and  Solomon  started 
off.  The  Widder,  that  clever  critter,  went  to  the  door, 
and  as  he  went  down  the  door  step,  I  didn't  hear  jest 
what  slie  said  to  him — bein'  a  tumin'  my  pies  at  the 
time — but  I  heerd  his  answer;  it  was  this  : 

"I  feel  better  than  I  did  feel." 

I  thought  considerable  that  afternoon  (to  myself) 
what  clever  streaks  the  Widder  Doodle  did  have  in 
her,  (coneiderin'  her  sense)  when  all  of  a  sudden  aha,  [„ 
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give  me  another  eauiple  of  it.  We  got  to  talkio'  about 
the  Sentinal  and  though  my  demeauor  was  calm,  and 
iny  mean  considerable  cool,  the  old  question  would 
come  up  in  my  mind  :  "  What  shall  I  do  with  the 
Widder  Doodle ;  what  can  I  do  with  a  Widder  that 
don't  want  to  go,  and  don't  want  to  stay ! " 

The  question  was  a  goarin'  me  (inwardly)  the  very 
minute  when  ehe  spoke  up,  and  says  to  me  that 
she  would  stay  to  home  and  keep  house  for  me ;  she 
wanted  to. 

But  says  I,  "  I  hate  to  have  you  stay  here  sister 
Doodle;  I  am  afraid  you'U  git  lonesome;  you  haint 
seemed  to  think  you  could,  and  I  hate  to  put  it  on 
you.  You  know  Thomas  J.  will  be  to  iToneeville 
more'ii  half  his  time,  and  our  tower  will  be  a  long 
one."  Says  I,  "  visitin',  as  we  shall  all  along  the  way 
to  the  Sentinal,  it  will  be  the  longest  tower  ever  gone 
off  on  by  us  ,  and  I  am  afraid  you'll  be  lonesome, 
Bister  Doodle  ,  I  am  awful  'fraid  you  will."    Says  she ; 

"Sister  Samantha  I  want  to  be  lonesome  if  it  is  a 
goin'  to  be  any  accomodation  to  you ,  it  will  be  a  real 
treat  to  me  to  be  lonesome.  I  never  eeemed  to  feel 
so  willin'  to  be  lonesome  in  my  hull  life  before." 

And  as  she  wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer,  it  was 
settled  that  she  should  stay  and  keep  bouse.  A 
cleverer  critter  (eonaiderin'  her  sense)  never  walked 
the  earth  than  sister  Doodle,  and  so  I  told  Josiah. 
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NEVER  did  the  year  let  a  lovlier  day  slip  otfon 
hie  striDg  (eontaiiiin'  jest  365)  than  the  day  my 
pardncr  and  me  set  off  on  our  tower  Never  did  a 
brighter  light  rest  upon  a  more  peaceful  realm  and  a 
serencr  wave,  than  that  mornin'  sun  a  shinin'  down 
on  our  door-yard,  and  the  crystal  waters  of  the  canal. 
Sweeter  winds  never  blew  ont  of  the  west,  than  the 
fresh  mornin'  breeze  that  sort  o'  hung  round  our  bed- 
room winder  where  we  was  a  fixin',  and  gently 
waved  the  table-cloth,  as  Sister  Doodle  shook  it  offen 
the  back  steps.  And  never,  sense  the  Widder  had 
been  took  in  and  done  for  by  us,  had  she  been  in  such 
spirits.  We  had  hired  Betsey  Slimpsey  hiee  Bobbet 
to  do  all  the  heaviest  of  the  work,  and  the  "Widder 
seemed  glad  and  light  of  heart.  For  thongh  the  fried 
ham  which  we  had  for  breakfast,  and  the  salt-suller, 
and  the  sugar-bowl,  had  all  put  her  in  mind  of 
Doodle — and  though  reinineasinces  was  brooght  up, 
231 
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and  particulars  was  abroad,  still  she  didn't  weep  a 
tear,  but  seemed  to  think  of  him  and  life  with  peace 
«nd  resignation. 

"When  I  got  all  ready  to  start,  I  looked  well,  and 
felt  well,  I  had  bought  a  bran  new  dress  expressly 
for  the  occasion,  a  sort  of  a  Quaker  brown,  or  lead 
color.  It  was  cotton  and  worsted,  I  don't  know  really 
what  they  do  call  it,  but  it  was  handsome,  and  very 
nice.  It  cost  18  pence  per  yard.  It  was  made  very 
fashionable;  had  a  overskirt,  and  a  cape  all  trimmed 
round  the  edge  with  a  narrow  strip  of  the  same  cut 
on  the  bias.  Settiu'  out  as  I  did  as  a  martyr,  I  sot 
my  foot  down  firmly  on  ruffles  and  puckers.  But 
this  straight  and  narrow  strip  cut  crossways  of  the 
cloth  and  sot  on  plain,  suited  both  my  eyes  and  my 
principles.  It  was  stitelied  on  with  my  new  sewin' 
machine.  Alraira  Hagidone  come  to  the  house  and 
made  it  for  me — took  her  pay  in  white  beane. 

The  cape  looked  noble  when  it  was  finished,  and  I 
knew  it  would.  I  would  have  it  cut  to  suit  me.  It 
didn't  look  flighty  and  frivolous,  but  it  tad  a  sort  of 
a  soarin',  deep  look  to  it.  It  rounded  up  in  the  back, 
and  had  long,  noble  tabs  in  front.  Almira  said  tabs 
had  gone  out,  and  argued  warm  ag'inst  'em,  but  I  told 
her  I  seemed  to  have  a  drawin'  towards  'em,  and  fin- 
ally I  como  right  out  and  told  her  firmly ;  says  I, "  tabs 
I  wiU  have."    So  she  give  in  and  cut  it  tab  fashion. 

I  had  another  argument  about  my  bunnet — I  bad 
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my  browD  silk  one  done  over.  I  had  a  frame  made 
to  order,  for  I  was  determined  to  have  a  hunnet  that 
shaded  my  face  some.  I  told  the  inillener  plainly  that 
one  of  my  iiight-cap6 — cut  sheep's-head  fashion — was 
far  better  to  the  head  as  a  protector,  than  bnnnets 
as  wore  by  wimmen  ;  so  I  give  my  orders,  and  stood 
by  her  till  the  frame  was  done ;  and  it  looked  well. 
It  was  a  beautiful  shape  behind,  and  had  a  noble, 
roomy  look  to  it  in  front.  And  when  I  put  it  on, 
and  my  green  veil  was  tied  round  it,  and  hung  in 
long,  graceful  folds  down  on  one  side  of  it,  it  Buitcd 
rae  to  a  T.  I  trimmed  off  the  edges  of  my  veil  where  it 
was  frayed  out,  and  hemmed  it  over,  and  run  in  a  new 
lutestring-ribbin  string,  and  it  looked  as  good  as  new 
Havin'  a  cape  like  my  dress,  I  didn't  lay  ont  to  wear 
anything  else  round  me  on  my  tower,  but  I  took  my 
black  silk  mantilla  along  in  ease  of  need. 

There  was  enough  left  of  my  dress  to  make  a  new 
sheath  for  my  umberell,  and  though  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors thought  and  said,  (it  came  right  straight  back  to 
me)  that  it  was  awful  extravagant  in  me,  I  launched 
out  and  made  it,  and  wasn't  sorry  I  did.  I  am  very 
tasty  naturally,  and  love  to  see  thhigs  correspond.  I 
also  bonght  me  a  new  pair  of  cotton  gloves — most  the 
color  of  my  dress,  only  a  little  darker  so's  not  to  show 
dirt — at  an  outlay  of  27  and  a  ^  cents. 

Jofliah  was  dressed  up  as  slick  as  I  was,  and  looked 
more  trimmed  off,  and  fancy,  for  he  would  wear  that 
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red,  white,  and  blue,  neck-tie,  though  upheld  by  duty, 
I  says  to  him 

"  Joeiali  Allen ,  bald  heads,  and  red  and  blue  neck- 
ties don't  correspond  worth  a  ccut ;  it  is  too  dreesy 
for  you,  Josiah  Allen." 

I  meaut  well,  but  aa  it  is  too  often  the  case  in 
this  world — as  all  true  Reformers  know — my  motives 
wasn't  took  as  they  was  meant.  And  he  says  in  a 
coaiplaiuiu'  tone: 

"  You  liaint  williu'  I  should  look  dressy,  Samantha, 
and  you  never  was— that  is  the  dumb  of  it." 

Says  I  firmly,  "Stop  swearin' at  once,  and  instantly, 
Josiah  Allen."  And  then  as  I  see  he  was  so  awful  sot 
on  it,  I  said  no  more,  and  we  started  off  in  2  excellent 
spirits — Josiab's  spirits  and  mine. 

It  was  one  good  day's  journey  to  Miss  Elder  Sim- 
mons'es,  she  that  was  Serepta  Smith,  and  the  top 
buggy  assisted  by  the  old  mare  bore  us  on  nobly 
The  colt's  demeanor  was  like  a  horse's  for  morality 
and  sobriety,  and  as  the  shades  of  night  was  a  de- 
scendin'  down,  we  drew  near  the  place  where  we 
wanted  to  be.  They  lived  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  village  of  Shaekville,  and  as  we  drew  near 
the  dwellin' — a  smalhfih  kind  of  a  house,  but  comfort- 
able lookin' — we  see  considerable  of  a  procession  a 
aettin'  towards  the  house. 

And  says  I  to  my  companion,  "  I  am  afraid  there  is 
trouble  ahead,  Josiah." 
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He  said  lie  guessed  not;  he  had  heard  there  was  a 
convention  at  Elder  Simmons'es  chureli  in  Siiackville, 
and  he  guessed  these  was  delegates,  a  gain'  to  tiie 
minister's  to  stay 
Says  he,  "  You 
know  tiiey  can 
lodge  there  with- 
0  ut  payin'  for 
their  lodge." 

And  come  to 
look  at  'em  again 
they  was  peace- 
ahle  lookin'  men, 
and  most  all  of 
'era  had  a  satch- 
el-bag in  their 
hands.  But  how 
all  of  'em  was  a 
goin'  to  stay  all 
night  in  that 
house,  was  one  of 
the  mysteries  to 
me,  unless  they  had  poles  for  'em  to  roost  on,  or  hung 
'em  up  over  nails  on  the  wall,  such  a  sight  on  'em. 

And  I  spoke  up  to  Joeiah,  and  says  I,  "Onr  room 
will  be  better  than  our  company  here,  Josiah  Allen  ; 
leas  go  back  to  Shackville  and  stay  all  night." 

"Wall,"  says  be,  "bime-by;  we'll  go  in  and  tell 
Serepta  we've  come." 
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Says  I,  "  I  guees  it  wont  be  imicli  of  a  treat  to  her 
to  tell  ber  anybody  else  bas  come,  if  sbe  bas  got  to 
take  care  of  tbis  drove  of  men,"  says  I,  "  less  go  back 
to  Sbackville,  and  stay  to  the  tarven." 

"  Wall,"  saye  be,  ''  bime-by ,  but  we'll  go  in  and 
tell  Serepta  we've  come." 

I  argued  with  liiin  that  it  wouldn't  be  no  treat  to 
Serepta;  but  howsuraever,  she  was  awful  tickled  to 
see  us  — slie  always  did  think  a  sigbt  of  ber  Aunt 
Samantha.  I  s'pose  one  thing  was,  because  I  helped 
to  bring  her  np  on  a  bottle.  Her  father  and  mother 
l)Oth  dyin'  and  leavin'  ber  an  orphan  on  both  sides, 
she  was  brought  up  by  the  Smith  family,  on  a  bottle. 
Mother  and  I  brought  her  part  way  up,  and  then 
other  Smiths  would  take  ber  and  bring  her  up  a  spell. 
And  so  we  kep'  on  till  sbe  was  brought  up. 

"We  sent  ber  off  to  school,  and  done  well  by  her, 
and  sbe  lived  with  mother  and  me  two  years  right 
along  jest  before  she  was  married.  She  was  married 
to  our  house,  and  was  as  pretty  as  a  doll.  She  was 
a  little  mite  of  a  thing,  but  plump  and  round  as  a 
banty  pullet.  She  had  a  fresh,  rosy  face,  and  big 
blue  eyes  that  had  a  sort  of  a  timid  scareful  look  to 
'em.  She  was  a  gentle  babyish  sort  of  a  girl,  but  a 
master  hand  to  do  jest  what  she  thought  was  her 
duty ;  and  though  she  knew  enongh,  anybody  could 
make  her  think  the  moon  was  made  of  green  sage 
cheese,  she  was  that  yielding  and  easy  influenced,  and 
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innocent-hearted.     I  thought  a  eight  on  her,  and  I 
eaid  so  to  Elder  Simmons  the  day  they  was  married. 


He  was  a  good   man,  but  dretfiil  deep  learut,  and  ab- 
sent-minded.    He  Bays  to  me,  says  he  : 

"  She  is  jest  as  sweet  as  an  apple  blossom." 
His  eyes  was   sot   kind   o'  dreamily  on  the  apple 
trees  out  in  the  orchard  which  was  in  full  blow. 
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"  Yes,"  says  I,  "  and  jest  as  fraguile  and  tender ; " 
says  I,  "the  sweetest  posys  are  the  easiest  nipped  by 
the  frost,"  says  I,  "  notbin'  looks  more  pitiful  than  a 
pink  posy  after  the  frosts  have  got  holt  of  it,"  says  I, 
"  keep  the  frosts  of  uukindness,  and  neglect,  and 
hard  usage  from  onr  little  apple  blow  that  you  have 
picked  to-day  and  are  a  wearin'  off  on  your  heart,  and 
may  God  bless  you  Brother  Simmons,"  says  I.  (He 
was  of  the  Mettiodist  perawasion.) 

There  wasn't  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  my  head,  as  I 
said  this,  nor  in  liisan.  I  thought  a  sight  on  her,  and 
so  did  he.  He  thought  enough  on  her  I  always  said. 
But  he  was  dretful  absent-minded,  and  deep  learnt. 
They  stopped  with  us  a  week  or  two  after  they  was 
married,  and  I  hadn't  laid  eyes  on  'em  sense,  though 
I  had"\eerd  from  'em  a  number  of  times  by  letter; 
and  then  Uncle  Eliphalet  Smith  had  visited  'em,  and 
he  said  she  had  to  work  awful  hard,  and  the  Elder  was 
so  absent-minded  that  it  took  a  sight  of  her  time  to  get 
him  headed  right.  He'd  go  down  snller  lots  of  times, 
and  bring  up  ag'inst  the  pork  barrell,  when  he  thooght 
he  was  a  goin'  up  into  his  study  ;  and  get  oa  her  stock- 
in's  and  things,  thiukiu'  they  was  hisen.  And  then  be 
said  she  bad  tlie  care  of  the  meetin'  honse  on  her ;  had 
to  sort  o'  carry  the  meetin'  bouse.  Sbackville  bein'  a 
place  where  they  thought  the  minister's  wife  belonged 
to  'em,  as  some  other  places  do  think  besides  Sback- 
ville.     Howsamever,  I  didn't  know   any  of    thes« 
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things  only  by  hearsay,  until  I  arrove  at  her  dwelling; 
then  I  knew  by  sight,  and  not  by  ear. 

As  I  firat  looked  on  her  face,  I  couldn't  help  think- 
in'  of  what  I  told  Elder  Simmons  the  mornin'  he  was 
married  ;  for  never  did  a  apple  blow  show  more  signs 
of  frost  and  chill  after  an  untimely  storm,  than  did 
the  face  of  she  that  was  Serepta  Smith.  Her  cheeks 
was  as  white  and  pale  as  a  posy  blown  down  on  tlie 
frosty  ground,  and  her  eyes  had  the  old  timid,  scareful 
look,  and  under  that,  whole  loads  of  care  and  anxiety, 
and  weariness,  and  over  all  her  face  was  the  old  look 
I  remembered  so  well — only  100  times  stronger^ — of 
wantin'  to  do  jest  right,  and  jest  what  everybody 
wanted  her  to  do. 

As  I  said,  she  was  awful  tickled  to  see  us.  But  she 
was  so  full  of  care,  and  anxiety,  and  work,  she  couldn't 
hardly  speak  to  us.  She  hadn't  no  gii'l,  and  was  tryin' 
to  get  supper  for  that  hull  drove  of  men,  and  hadn't 
much  to  do  with,  for  the  Elder  after  spendin'  his  hull 
life  and  strength  in  tryin'  to  keep  'em  straight  in  this 
world  and  gettin'  'em  beaded  straight  towards  the 
next,  couldn't  get  his  pay  from  the  Shackvillians. 
Her  cliildem  was  a  foUerin'  her  round — her  husband 
needin'  beadiu'  off  every  moment  or  two,  be  was  that 
absent-minded.  I  declare,  I  never  was  sorrier  for 
anybody  than  I  was  for  Serepta. 

And  then  right  on  top  of  her  other  sufferiii's,  every 
time  she  would  come  into  the  settiu'-room,  one  tall 
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minister  with  a  cadavery  look  and  long  yeller  whiek- 
ers  woulil  tackle  licr  on  the  Biibject  of  religion,  tryin' 
to  get  her  to  relate  her  experience,  right  there,  and 
tellin'  of  her  hiscn.  That  ecemed  to  wear  on  her  the 
most  of  anything,  a  wantin'  to  use  him  well,  and 
knowin'  her  supper  waa  a  spilein',  and  her  infant 
babes  demandin'  her  attention,  and  her  husband  a 
fumbliii'  round  in  the  suller  way,  or  buttery,  needin' 
headin'  off. 

Truly,  in  the  words  of  the  Sammist,  "  there  is  a 
time  for  things,  and  a  place  for  'em,"  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  might  have  known  better  But  he  was  one 
of  the  kind  that  will  talk.  And  there  he  sot  lookin' 
calm  and  cadavery,  a  puUin'  his  old  yeller  whiskers, 
and  holdin'  her  tight  by  the  reins  of  her  good  man- 
ners, a  urgin'  her  to  tell  her  experience,  and  tellin'  of 
her  liisen.  I  declare,  I'd  been  glad  to  have  laid  holt 
of  his  old  yeller  whiskers  myself,  I  was  that  out  of 
patience  with  him,  and  I'll  bet  he'd  a  felt  it  if  I  had. 
Finally  I  spoke  up  and  says  I : 

"  Set  right  down  and  relate  your  experience,  Serep- 
ta."  Says  I,  "  What  is  vittles  compared  to  instructive 
and  edifyin'  conversation."  Says  I,  "  I  wouldn't  trj 
to  get  a  mite  of  supper  to-night." 

Knowin'  what  I  do  know,  divin'  deep  into  tha 
heights  and  depths  of  men's  natera  as  I  have  doven, 
I  knew  that  this  would  break  Serepta's  chains.  She 
wasn't  exhorted  any  more.    She  had  time  to  get  their 
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Buppers.  Aud  1  laid  to  and  helped  her  all  1  could.  I 
got  two  of  the  infant  babes  to  sleep,  and  give  the  two 
biggest  boys  some  candy,  and  headed  him  off  once  or 
twice,  and  eased  ber  burdens  alt  I  could. 

But  she  was  dretful  worried  where  to  put  'em  to 
sleep.  The  hard  and  wearisooie  task  of  gettin'  17 
men  into  three  beds  without  lajin'  'em  on  top  of  each 
other,  was  a  wearin'  on  her.  And  she  was  deter- 
mined to  have  Josiah  and  me  stay  too.  She  said  she 
was  used  to  jest  such  a  house  full,  and  she  should  get 
along. 

Says  I,  mildly  but  firmly,  "  Serepta  I  haint  a  goin' 
to  sleep  on  the  buttery  shelves,  nor  I  don't  want  you 
to,  it  is  dangerous.  Josiah  and  me  will  get  a  lodge- 
ment to  the  tarven  in  Shackville,  and  lodge  there. 
And  to-morrow  when  the  crowd  gets  thinned  out,  we 
will  come  back  and  make  our  visit." 

She  told  us  not  to  go ;  she  said  there  was  a  corner  of 
the  parlor  that  wasn't  occupied,  and  she  had  blankets 
enough,  she  could  make  ue  comfortable. 

Says  I,  "  Hang  on  to  the  corner  yourself,  Serepta, 
if  you  can.  Josiah  and  me  have  made  up  our  2 
minds.     We  are  goin'  to  the  tarven." 

Says  Josiah — for  be  seemed  to  think  it  would  com- 
fort her — "  We'll  eome  back  again  Serepta,  we'll  come 
back  bime-by  " 

The  next  day  early  in  the  forenoon,  a.  m.,  we  arrove 
again  at  Serepta's  dweilin*.    She  had  jest  got  the  last 
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man  of  the  drove  started  ofi,  but  she  was  tusslin' 
with  two  colporters  and  an  ageat  for  a  Bible  Society. 
And  two  wimmen  set  by  ready  to  grapple  her  as  80on 
as  the  men  started  off.  One  of  'em  had  a  sort  of  a 
mournful  look,  and  the  other  was  as  hard  a  lookin' 
woman  as  I  ever  see.  She  was  fearfully  humbly,  but 
that  baint  why  I  call  her  hard  lookin'  I  don't  lay 
lip  her  humbleness  ag'inst  her,  knowin'  well  that  our 
faces  baint  made  to  order.  But  she  looked  ?iard,  as 
if  her  nater  was  bard  as  a  rock ;  and  her  heart,  and 
her  disposition,  and  everything.  She  bad  a  large  wart 
on  her  nose,  and  that  also  looked  hard  as  a  gravel 
stun,  and  some  like  it.  She  bad  a  few  long  whiskers 
growin'  out  under  bar  chin,  and  I  couldn't  help  won- 
deriri'  bow  anything  in  the  line  of  vegetation  could 
grow  out  of  such  a  grannyt  soil. 

After  lookin'  at  her  a  balf  minute  it  didn't  surprise 
me  a  mite  to  hear  that  her  name  was  Horn,  Miss  Horn. 
I  see  these  two  wimmen  look  round  the  house  examin- 
in'  everything  as  close  as  if  they  was  goin'  to  be  swore 
about  it  to  a  justice  to  save  their  lives.  Serepta  hadn't 
bad  time  to  wash  a  dish,  nor  sweep  a  single  sweep, 
and  her  childern  wasn't  dressed.  And  I  heerd  Miss 
Horn  hunch  the  other,  one  with  her  large,  bony 
knuckles,  and  whisper : 

"  She  lays  abed  shamefully  late,  sometimes.  The 
smoke  rose  out  of  ber  chimbly  this  momin'  at  exactly 
17  miDutea  past  6,  jest  an  hour  and  two  minates  earlier 
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than  it  was  yesterday  inoniin',  and  half  an  liour  and 
twenty  seconds  earlier  than  it  was  the  moruin'  before 
that." 

"Grettin'  up  and  bnrnin'  out  the  wood  the  meetin' 
house  furnishes  for  'em,  and  not  a  dish  washed.  It  is 
a  shame,"  says  the  other  woman. 

"A  sbame!"  saya  Miss  Horn.  "It  is  a  burnin' 
shame,  for  a  minister's  wife,  that  ort  to  be  a  pattern 


to  the  meetin'  house.  And  she  can't  find  time  to  go 
a  visitin'  and  talk  about  her  neighbors'  affairs.  Wheti 
anybody  don't  feel  like  visitin',  and  talkin'  about  their 
neighbors'  doin's,  it  is  a  sign  there  is  suutiiiu'  wrong 
about  'om.  There  haint  a  thing  done  in  the  neigh- 
borhood but  what  I  am  knowin'  to ;  not  a  quarrel  for 
the  lust  twenty  years  but  what  1  have  had  my  hand  iu 
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it.  I  am  ready  to  go  a  visitin'  every  day  of  my  life, 
and  see  what  is  goin'  on.  /hainttoo  haughty  and 
proud  spirited  to  go  into  back  doors  without  knockin' 
and  see  what  folks  are  a  doin'  in  their  kitchens,  and 
what  they  are  a  talkin'  about  when  they  think  nobody 
is  round.  And  it  shows  a  hauglity,  proud  spirit,  when 
anybody  haiut  willin'  to  go  round  and  see  what  they 
can  see  in  folke'es  housen,  and  talk  it  over  with  the 
other  neighbors." 

Says  tlie  mournful  woman,  "I  heard  Bill  Danks'es 
wife  say  the  other  day,  that  she  thought  it  looked  queer 
to  her,  her  visitin'  the  poor  members  of  the  church 
jest  as  often  as  she  did  the  rich  ones.  She  thought — 
Bill's  wife  did^that  it  looked  sliiftless  in  her." 

"  She  is  shiftless,"  save  Miss  Horn. 

"  Slie  acts  dretful  sort  o'  pleasant,"  says  the  other 
woman,  "seems  willin'  to  accomidate  her  neighbors, 
stands  ready  to  help  'em  in  times  of  trouble,  and 
seems  to  treat  everybody  in  a  lady-like,  quiet  way; 
but  I  pereume  it  is  all  put  on." 

'*  Put  on  !  I  hnoio  it  is  put  on,"  says  Miss  Horn, 
"  She  has  got  a  proud,  haughty  soul,  or  she  would  be 
willin'  to  do  as  the  rest  of  ue  do."  And  then  she 
stopped  whisperin'  for  half  a  minute  and  looked 
round  the  house  again,  and  Jumched  the  other  woman, 
and  whispered — "  For  a  minister's  wife  that  ort  to 
be  a  pattern,  SHch  liousekeepin'  is  shameful." 

And  the  Bible  agent  spoke  up  jest  then,  and  says 
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he,  "Of  course,  as  a  minister'a  wife  and  a  lielpcr  in 
Israel,  you  are  willin'  to  give  your  time  to  us,  and 
bear  our  burdens." 

And  Screpta  sitlied  and  said  she  was— and  she 
meant  it  too.  I  declare,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep 
ray  peace.  But  I  am  naterally  very  close-mouthed,  eo 
I  kep'  still.  Serepta  couldn't  hear  what  the  wiinmeu 
said,  for  she  was  a  tryin'  with  that  anxious  face  of 
hern  to  hear  every  word  the  Bible  agent  had  to  say, 
and  to  try  to  do  jest  what  was  rigiit  by  the  colporters. 
And  the  mournful  lookin'  woman  hunched  Mias  Horn, 
and  says  she, — 

"  Jest  see  how  she  listens  to  them  men.  She  seems 
to  talk  to  'em  jest  as  free  as  if  they  was  wimmen.  It 
may  he  all  right,  but  it  don't  look  well.  And  how 
earnest  they  arc  a  talkiii'  to  her;  they  seem  lo  sort  o' 
look  up  to  her,  as  if  she  was  jest  about  right.  Men 
don't  have  no  such  a  sort  of  a  respectful,  reverential 
look  onto  their  faces  when  tliey  are  a  talkin'  to  yon 
or  me ;  they  don't  look  np  to  its  in  no  such  sort  of  a 
way  There  may  be  notliin'  wrong  in  it,  but  it  don't 
look  well.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  they  was  after 
her  " 

"After  her!  I  know  they  are  after  her,  or  else 
they  wouldn't  be  a  talkin'  to  her  so  respectful,  and 
she  is  after  them  that  is  plain  to  be  seen,  or  else  she 
wouldn't  be  a  listenin'  to  'em  just  as  quiet  and  com- 
posed as  if  they  was  wimmen.     A  right  kind  of  a 
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woman  haa  a  sort  of  a  mistniBtin'  look  to  'em,  when 
they  are  a  talkiii'  to  men  ;  tbey  have  a  sort  of  a  watch- 
ful turn  to  their  eye,  as  if  they  waa  a  lookin'  out  for 
'em,  lookin'  out  for  suuthiu'  wrong.  I  always  have 
that  look  onto  me,  and  you  can  Bee  that  she  haint  a 
mite  of  it.  See  her  set  there  and  talk.  If  ever  a 
woman  was  after  a  man  she  is  after  them  three  men." 

1  couldn't  have  sot  and  heerd  another  word  of  their 
envious,  spiteful,  low-lived  gossip,  without  bustis' 
right  out  on  the  spot,  and  speakin'  my  mind  before 
'em  all,  so  I  baconed  the  childcrn  out  into  Serepta'e 
room,  and  washed  and  dressed  'em,  and  then  I  took 
holt  and  put  on  her  dish-water  and  hilt  a  fire  under 
it,  for  it  had  gone  out  while  she  was  a  tusslin'  with 
them  agents.  When  I  went  hack  into  the  sittin'- 
room  again,  I  see  the  colportera  had  gone,  and  the 
wimmen  had  tackled  her.  They  wanted  her  to  join 
a  new  society  they  had  jest  got  up,  "  The  Cumberin' 
Marthas." 

Serepta's  face  looked  awful  troubled,  her  mind  a 
soarin'  off  I  knew  out  into  the  kitchen,  amongst  her 
dishes  that  wasn't  washed,  and  her  infant  babes,  and 
1  could  see  she  was  a  liatenin'  to  see  if  she  could  hear 
anything  of  her  husband,  and  whether  he  needed 
headin'  off.  But  she  wanted  to  do  jest  right,  and 
told  'em  BO. 

"  She  would  join  it,  if  the  church  thought  it  was  h«r 
duty  to,  though  as  she  belonged  to  fourteen  different 
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societies  now,  sbe  didn't  know  really  when  sljc  coiild 
git  time — " 

"  Time  ! "  says  Miss  Horn.  "  I  guess  there  is  time 
enough  in  the  world  to  do  duties.  '  Go  U>  tije  ant 
thou  sluggard  consider  lier  ways  and  be  wise.'  "  And 
as  she  repeated  this  line  of  poetry,  she  groaned  some, 
and  rolled  iip  the  whites  of  her  eyes. 

Screpta's  face  looked  red  as  blood,  but  she  didn't 
answer  a  word  back.  Serepta  Simmons  is  a  Christian. 
I  believe  it  as  much  as  I  believe  I  am  J,  Allen's  wife. 
And  I  spoke  rigitt  up  and  says  I: 

"Bein'a  searcher  after  information,  and  epeakin' 
as  a  private  investigater,  and  a  woman  that  has  got  a 
vow  on  her,  I  ask  what  are  the  Marthas  expected  to 
do?" 

Says  Miss  Horn,  "  They  are  expected  to  be  cum- 
bered all  the  time  with  cares;  to  be  ready  any  time, 
day  or  night,  to  do  anything  the  public  demands 
of  'em ;  to  give  all  their  time,  their  treasure  if  they 
have  got  any,  and  all  the  energies  of  their  mind  and 
body  to  the  public  good,  to  he  cumbered  by  it  in  any 
and  every  way  " 

Says  I,  "  Again,  I  ask  yon  as  a  private  woman  with 
a  vow,  aint  it  liard  on  the  Marthas  ? " 

She  said  it  was;  but  she  was  proud  to  be  one  of 
'em,  proud  to  be  cumbered.  And  she  said — givin' 
Serepta  a  awful  searcliin' look — "That  when  a  cer- 
tain person  that  ort  to  be  a  pattern,  and  a  burnin'  and 
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a  shiniii'  light,  wouldn't  put  their  name  down,  there 
was  weaker  vessels  that  it  would  be  apt  to  break 
into — it  would  make  divisious  and  sisms." 

That  skairt  Serepta  and  she  was  jest  about  puttin' 
her  name  down,  but  she  couldn't  help  murmurin' 
Bunthin'  about  time,  "  afraid  I  won't  have  time  to  do 
jest  right  by  everybody  " 

"  Time  !"  says  Miss  Horn,  scornfully  and  angrily, — 
"  Time!  'Go  to  the  ant  thou  sluggard,  consider  her 
ways  and  be  wise.'" 

But  jest  as  Miss  Horn  was  a  finishin'  repeatin'  her 
poetry,  and  before  Serepta  Iiad  time  to  put  Iter  name 
down,  all  of  a  endden  the  door  opened,  and  another 
great  tall  woman  marched  in.  I  noticed  there  didn't 
none  of  'em  knock,  but  jest  opened  the  door  and 
stalked  in,  jest  as  if  the  minister's  Iiouse,  as  well  as 
he  and  liia  wife  belonged  to  'em  and  they  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  stream  in  every  minute.  I  declare,  it 
madded  me,  for  I  say  if  home  means  anything  it 
means  a  place  where  anybody  can  tind  rest,  and  re- 
pose and  freedom  from  unwelcome  intrusion.  And  I 
say,  and  I  contend  for  it,  that  1  had  jest  as  lives  have 
anybody  steal  anything  else  from  me,  as  to  steal  my 
time  and  my  comfort.  There  probable  haint  a  woman 
standin'  on  feet  at  the  present  age  of  the  world,  (with 
or  without  vows  on  'em)  that  is  more  horse])itab]e, 
and  i^laddor  to  sec  Iier  friends  tlian  Samantha  Allen, 
late  Smith.    Tliere  are  those,  whose  presence  is  more 
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restful,  and  refresbin'  and  iiispiiin',  than  the  best  cuji 
of  tea  or  coffee  that  ever  was  drunk.  The  bcart, 
soul,  and  mind  send  out  stronger  tendrils  that  cling 
closer  and  firmer  even  than  some  of  the  twigs  of  the 
family  tree.  Kindred  aims,  hopes,  and  sympathies 
are  a  closer  tie  tlian  4tb  cousin. 

There  is  help,  inspiration  and  delight  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  who  are  more  nearly  and  truly  related 
to  us  than  if  they  was  born  on  our  father's  or  mother's 
side  unbeknown  to  them.  And  friends  of  onr  soul, 
it  would  be  a  hard  world  indeed,  if  we  could  never 
meet  each  other.  And  I  would  advise  Serepta  as  a 
filler  of  the  bottle  she  was  brought  up  on,  and  a  well- 
wisher,  to  visit  back  and  forth  occasionally,  at  proper 
times  and  seasons,  and  neighbor  considerable  with  all 
who  might  wish  to  neighbor,  be  tbcy  aliens  or  friends, 
Horns  or  softer  material.  Standin'  firm  and  stead- 
fast, ready  to  borry  and  lend  salaratus,  clothes-pins, 
allspice,  bluein'  bags,  and  eteetery,  and  in  times  of 
trouble,  standin'  by  'em  like  a  rock,  and  so  4th. 

The  Bible  says,  "  Iron  eharpeneth  ij'ou,  so  does  a 
man  the  countenance  of  his  frieud."  But  in  the 
words  of  the  Sammist  (slightly  changed),  there  is  a 
time  for  visitin*  and  a  time  for  stayin'  to  home.  A 
time  to  neighbor,  and  a  time  to  refrain  from  neigh- 
borin', — a  time  to  talk,  and  a  time  to  write  sermons, 
wash  dishes,  and  mop  ont  tlie  kitchen.  And  wiiat  I 
wou]d  beware  Hiss  Horn  and  the  rest  of  'em  is,  of 
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sharpenin'  that  "iron"  so  uncommon  sharp  that  it 
will  cut  friendship  right  into  in  the  middle;  or  keep 
on  sharpenin'  it,  till  they  git  such  a  awful  fine  pint 
on  it,  that  before  they  know  it,  it  will  break  right  off 
so  blunt  that  they  can't  never  git  an  age  put  on  it 
again. 

They  ort  to  respect  and  reverence  each  other's  in- 
dividuality.— (That  is  a  long  hefty  word,  hut  1  have 
got  it  all  right,  for  I  looked  it  out  in  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's big  dictionary,  see  what  it  meant,  and  spelt  it 
all  out  as  I  went  along;  nobody  need  to  be  afraid  of 
sayin'  it  jest  aa  I  have  got  it  down.)  Because  Miss 
Horn,  and  the  rest  of  'em  git  lonesome,  they  hadn't 
ort  to  inflict  themselves  and  their  gossip  onto  a  busy 
man  or  woman  who  don't  git  lonesome.  Good  land ! 
if  anybody  laya  bolt  of  life  as  they  ort  to,  they  haint 
no  time  to  be  lonesome.  Now  Serepta  Simmons 
meant  well,  and  liked  her  neighbors,  and  their  chil- 
dern,  and  wanted  to  treat  'era  friendly  and  handsome. 
But  she  hankered  dretfully  after  bavin'  a  home  of 
her  own,  and  not  livin'  with  'era  all  premiscons  (as  it 
were.)  But  they  wouldn't  let  her  ;  she  didn't  have  a 
minute  she  could  call  her  own.  The  Shackvilliana 
seemed  to  think  she  belonged  to  'em,  jest  as  much  as 
the  clock  on  the  meetin'  house  did,  and  they  perneed 
her  every  minute  jest  as  tliey  did  that.  It  made  her 
feel  curious,  sunthin'  as  if  she  was  livin'  out  doon,  or 
in  an  open  cage  in  the  menagery  way. 
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They  flocked  in  on  lier  al'  the  liiill  time  witliont 
knockin',  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  ni^^lit,  before 
breakfast,  and  after  bedtime,  and  right  along  througli 
the  day,  stiddy  ;  watchin'  her  with  as  keen  a  visian  as 
if  she  was  a  one-eyed  turkey  carried  round  for  a  eide- 
bIiow;  findin'  fault  with  everything  she  did  or  didn't 
do,  inflietin'  their  gossip  on  her,  and  colleetin'  all  they 
could  to  retail  to  other  folks'es  liousen ,  watchin'  every 
motion^she  made,  and  eommentin'  on  it  in  pnblic ; 
catchin'  every  little  word  sJie  dropped  in  answer  to 
their  gossipin'  remarks,  and  addin'  and  ewelliii'  out 
that  little  word  till  it  wouldn't  know  itself  it  was  so 
diflferent,  and  then  repeatin'  it  on  the  house  tops  (as 
it  were). 

I  declare,  it  madded  me  to  see  a  likely  woman  so 
imposed  upon,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  if  it  was  me, 
I  should  rutlier  have  'em  steal  pork  right  out  of  my 
pork  barrell,  than  to  have  'em  steal  my  peace  and 
comfort. 

But  as  I  was  sayin',  this  woman  come  in  right 
through  the  back  door  without  knockin',  as  independ- 
ent as  you  please,  and  as  she  sot  down  she  looked  all 
round  the  house  so's  to  remember  how  everything 
looked,  so's  to  tell  it  again,  though  Serepta  wasn't  no 
more  to  hlame  than  a  babe  two  or  three  hours  old,  for 
her  work  not  bein'  done  up.  I  see  that  this  woman 
glared  at  Miss  Horn,  and  Miss  Horn  glared  back 
at  her,  and  I  knew  in  a  minute  she  was  gittiti'  up 
10* 
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anotlier  society.  And  so  it  turned  out.  She  wanted 
Serepta  to  head  the  Hst  of  the  "  Weepin' Marys "  a 
opposition  party  to  the  "Cnmberin'  Marthas." 

Serepta  looked  as  if  she  would  sink.  But  I  spoke 
right  up,  for  I  was  determined  to  take  her  part.  And 
says  I,  "  Mom,  I  am  of  a  investigatin'  turn,  and 
am  collectiii'  information  on  a  tower,  and  may  I  aak 
as  a  well-wisher  to  the  sect,  what  job  has  the  *  Weep- 
in'  Marys'  got  ahead  of  'em.  What  are  tliey  ex- 
pected to  tackled  "  says  I  in  a  polite  way. 

Says  she,  "  They  are  expected  to  spend  the  hull  of 
their  time,  day  and  night,  a  leamin',  pryin'  into  doc- 
terines,  and  stiidyin'  on  some  way  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  heathen,  and  the  African  gorillas." 

Says  I,  "  In  them  cases  if  Serepta  jines  'em,  what 
chance  would  the  Elder  run  of  gittin'  anything  to  eat, 
or  Serepta,  or  the  childern  ?" 

"Eatin'j"  says  she,  "  what  is  eatin'  compared  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  docterinea  and  the  condition  of  the 
perishin'  heathen  ?  " 

'*  But,"  says  I  in  reasonable  axents,  "  folks  have 
got  to  eat  or  else  die— and  if  they  haint  able  to  hire 
a  girl,  they  have  got  to  cook  the  vittles  themselves  or 
else  they'll  perish,  and  die  jest  as  dead  as  a  dead 
heathen." 

Speakin'  about  Serepta's  time,  always  seemed  to 
set  Miss  Horn  off  onto  her  poetry,  and  she  repeated 
again,—"  Go  to  the  ant—'* 
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But  I  interrupted  of  her,  and  says  I,  "  You  have 
advised  Serepta  several  times  to  go  to  her  aunt  and 
be  wise.  I  am  her  aunt,  and  I  motion  she  falls  in 
with  the  advice  you  have  give  her,  iu  a  handsome 
way.  I  advise  her  to  do  up  acrwori:.  And  I  advise 
you  to  clear  out,  all  of  you  and  give  her  a  chance  to 
wash  her  dishes,  and  nursi;  her  babies,  and  get  her 
dinner  "     For  truly  dinner  time  was  approachin'. 

They  acted  mad,  but  they  started  off.  Serepta's  face 
was  as  white  as  a  white  eofion  sheet,  as  she  seen  'em 
go,  she  was  that  skairt,  b.'t  I  kep'  pretty  cot)l  and 
considerable  firm,  for  I  see  she  needed  a  friend.  I 
laid  to  and  helped  her  do  up  her  work,  and  git  her 
dinner  And  she  owned  up  to  me  that  her  work 
wouldn't  seem  to  be  nothiii'  to  hei  if  she  could  have 
her  house  and  her  time  to  herself  some.  I  see  plain, 
that  she  was  a  carryin'  the  hull  meetin'  house  on  her 
back,  though  she  didn't  say  so.  I  could  see  that  she 
dassant  say  her  soul  was  her  own,  she  was  eo afraid  of 
offendin'  tlie  flock. 

She  happened  to  say  to  me  as  i  e  was  a  wajhin'  up 
the  dishes,  how  much  she  wanted  a  new  drese.  Her 
uncle  had  give  her  the  money  .'.o  git  one,  and  the 
wanted  it  the  worst  way. 

"  Why  don't  you  git  it  then  ?  '■  aaye  I. 

"  Oh,"  says  she,  "  the  church  don't  like  to  have  me 
git  anything  to  wear,  and  they  make  so  many  Bpeeche« 
about  my  bein'  extravagant,  ani  breakin'  r'own  my 
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husband's  influence,  and  eettin'  a  wicked  example  of 
extravagance,  and  ruiniii'  tlie  nation,  tliat  I  can't  bear 
to  git  a  rag  of  clothes  to  wear" 

""Well,"  says  I  calmly  wipin'  the  butter  plate,  "  if 
you  feel  like  tliat,  I  don't  see  anything  to  hinder  you 
from  goin'  naked.  I  don't  s'pose  they  would  like 
that." 

"Oh  no,"  Bftys  she,  ready  to  burst  out  a  cryin' 
"  They  don't  like  it  if  I  haint  dressed  up  shck.  They 
eay  I  am  a  stumblin'  block,  if  I  haint  ae  dressy  as  the 
other  minister's  wife." 

Save  I,  "  Serepta  you  are  in  a  bad  spot.  You  seem 
to  be  in  the  same  place  the  old  drunkard's  wife  was. 
He  said  he'd  'whip  Sally  if  supper  was  ready,'  and 
he'd  '  wliip  Sally  if  it  wasn't.'" 

"  Yes,"  says  she,  "  that  is  Just  wliere  I  stand.  They 
eay  I  am  a  pattern  for  the  church  to  foller,  and  so  I 
must  be  all  the  time  away  from  home  a  workin'  for 
tlie  heathen  and  missionary  societies,  for  a  minister's 
wife  must  'be  given  to  good  works.'  And  I  must  at 
the  same  time  be  to  home  all  the  time  a  workin'  and 
a  takin'  care  of  my  family,  '  For  Sarah  kept  the  tent.' 
I  have  got  to  be  to  home  a  encouragin'  my  husband 
all  the  time,  'a  holdin'  up  his  arms,'  like  Aaron  and 
Hur,  and  I  have  got  to  be  away  all  the  time,  a  'hold- 
in'  up  the  ark.'  I  have  got  to  be  to  home  a  lettin' 
out  my  little  boy's  pantaloons,  and  at  the  same  time 
away  'enlargin'  the  borders  of  Zion.'     I  have  got  to 
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give  all  my  time  to  convertiu'  the  hcatlien  or  '  woe  be 
to  me,'  and  Lave  got  to  be  to  home  all  the  time  a  tak- 
in'  care  of  my  own  boHsehold,  or  I  am  '  worse  than  an 
infidel.'  And  amongst  it  all,"  says  sJie,  ''there  is  so 
mnch  expected  of  me,  that  I  git  sometimes  so  worn 
out  and  discouraged  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

And  Serepta's  tears  gently  drizzled  down  into  tlic 
dish-water,  for  she  was  a  washin',  and  I  was  a  wipin' 

1  rubbed  away  on  a  pie  plate,  a  musin'  in  deep 
thought,  and  then  I  segested  this  to  her,  in  pretty 
even  tones,  but  earnest  and  deep  : 

"Did  you  ever  try  a  niiudin' your  own  business, 
and  makin'  other  folks  mind  tbeirn  ?  " 

"  No,"  says  she  meekly.  And  she  sithed  as  deep 
as  I  ever  heerd  any  one  sithe.  "  I  mind  my  business 
pretty  well,"  says  she,  "  but  I  never  tried  to  make 
other  folks  mind  tlieirn,     I  wasn't  strong  enough." 

""Well,"  says  I,  "before  I  leave  this  place,  I  lay 
out  to  make  a  change."  Says  I,  "  many  is  the  time  I 
liave  filled  the  bottle  you  was  brought  up  on,  and  I 
haint  a  goin'  to  stand  by  and  see  you  killed.  And 
before  I  leave  Shackville,  the  meetiu' house  has  got 
to  git  offen  your  back,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why  " 

She  looked  considerable  skairt,  but  I  could  see  it 
made  lier  feel  better  to  have  somebody  to  sort  o'  lean 
on.  And  as  we  finished  our  dishes,  (the  buttery  was 
full  on  'cm,  she  hadn't  had  time  to  half  wash  'em  the 
night  before,)  shy  went  on  and  told  more  of  her 
troubles  to  me. 
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She  said  her  hueband  bein'  a  handsome  man,  the 
other  wimmen  in  the  church  naturally  took  to  him. 
She  said  there  wasn't  a  jealous  hair  in  tlie  hull  of  her 
back  hair,  or  foretop,  and  her  husband's  morals  was 
known  to  her  to  be  soniid  as  sound  could  be,  and 
she  said  he  didn't  like  it  no  better  than  she  did,  this 
bein'  follered  up  so  uncommon  close  by  'em.  She 
said  it  was  kinder  wearin'  on  her  to  see  it  go  on. 
But  she  meant  to  be  reasonable,  knowin'  that  minis- 
ters was  always  took  to  by  wimmen. 

"  Took  to  [  "  says  I,  "  I  should  think  as  much  ! " 
Says  I,  "  "Wimmen  are  as  flat  as  pancakes  in  some 
things,  and  this  is  one  of  'em.  I  have  seen  a  pack  of 
wimmen  before  now,  a  actin'  round  a  minister,  till  their 
aetin'  was  jest  as  good  as  thorougiiwort  to  my  stomach, 
jest  as  sickenin'  "  Says  I,  "  I  don't  wonder  that  the 
'postle  spoke  about  how  beautiful  minister's  feet  was. 
I  don't  wonder  that  he  mentioned  their  feet  in  par- 
ticular, for  if  ever  there  was  a  set  of  men  that  needed 
good  feet  in  a  world  full  of  foolish  wimmen,  it  is 
them." 

But  Serepta  sithed,  and  I  see  that  she  was  a  carry- 
in'  the  meetin'  house,  (as  it  were.)  I  see  that  Miss 
Horn  was  on  her  mind,  and  I  pitted  her.  She  said 
Miss  Horn  was  the  hardest  cross  she  had  to  bear. 
She  said  she  would  watch  her  chimbly  for  hours,  to 
8ce  what  time  they  got  up.  And  havin'  tiie  newraligy 
a  good  deal,  and  settin'  op  with  it,  watchin'  with  that 
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and  Iier  babies,  she  sometimes  slept  till  late  in  tlic 
mornin'  And  her  Imabaod  would  git  his  brain  so 
completely  rousted  up  a  writin'  his  sermons  that  lie 
couldn't  qnell  it  down,  and  git  it  quieted  off  so'a  to 
rest  any  till  most  mornin'  And  she  said  Miss  Horn 
jind  her  hired  girl  would  rise  at  daybreak  and  watch 
her  chimbly,  one  hour  on,  and  one  hour  off,  till  they 
see  the  smoke  come  out  of  it,  and  then  one  of  "em 
would  sally  out  to  tell  the  exact  minute  to  the  neigh- 
borliood,  while  the  other  got  the  breakfast.  Tliey 
didn't  try  to  do  anything  else  only  jest  cook,  and  tend 
to  Serepta  and  the  other  neighbors.  And  their  git- 
tin'  up  so  early,  give  'em  a  chance  to  git  their  house- 
work done,  and  then  have  as  many  as  seven  hours 
apiece  left  to  gossip  round  the  neighborhood.  They 
made  it  profitable,  dretftil,  as  Miss  Horn  told  Serepta 
*lie  despised  lazyness. 

But  Serepta  said  it  made  her  feel  curious,  when 
they  wonld  come  in  and  tell  her  the  exact  minute  the 
smoke  of  her  cook  stove  rose  upward,  for  she — bein' 
in  the  habit  of  goin'  to  work  when  she  did  git  up — 
didn't  have  much  time  to  devote  to  the  pursuit  of 
smoke.  She  said  it  was  sort  o'  wearin'  on  her,  not  so 
much  on  the  account  of  their  calHn'  her  lazy,  which 
she  expected  and  looked  out  for,  but  it  made  her  feci 
as  if  it  was  war  time,  and  she  was  one  of  the  encmj'. 
She  said  to  think  their  eyes  was  on  her  chimbly  jest 
M  soon  as  the  sun  was  np,  a  watchin'  it  so  close,  it 
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give  her  a  ae  curious  afeelin'  as  she  ever  felt,  she  felt 
somehow  as  if  she  was  under  the  military.  She  said 
she  felt  as  if  she  was  a  tory  more'n  half  the  time,  on 
this  very  account;  it  wore  on  her  considerable. 

"  Why  don't  you  spunk  up  Serepta  Simniona,"  sayB 
I,  "and  tell  Miss  Horn  and  the  rest  of  'era,  that 
when  you  git  so  that  yon  haint  nothin'  else  to  do  but 
watch  other  folks'es  chimblys,  you  will  hire  out  for 
a  scarecrow,  and  so  earn  a  respectable  Hvin',  and  be 
somebody  ? " 

"Oh,"  says  she,  "Miss  Horn  wouldn't  like  it  if  I 
did." 

"  Like  it ! "  says  I.  "  I  don't  s'pose  asalt  and  batter- 
ers love  to  be  took  up  and  handled  for  their  aaaltin'," 
and  says  I,  "I  had  jest  as  lives  have  my  body  salted 
and  battered,  as  to  have  my  feelin's.  Oh  ! "  says  I 
almost  wildly,  "if  I  had  the  blowin'  up  of  that  Horn, 
Pd  give  it  such  a  blast,  that  there  would  be  no  need 
of  soondin'  on  it  again  for  years."  I  spoke  almost  in- 
coherently, for  I  was  agitated  to  an  extreme  degree. 

But  Serepta  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  "gained 
thirteen  ounces  of  flesh  last  winter,  in  one  month.  Miss 
Horn  had  been  a  visitin'  to  Loontown  to  a  brother's 
who  had  died  and  left  her  quite  a  property."  And 
says  she,  "  I  did  hear  that  she  was  goin'  to  be  married 
to  a  widower  up  there,  but  I  don't  s'pose  there  is  any 
auch  good  news  for  me  as  that  I  haint  dared  to  lot 
on  it  much,  inowin'  well  what  a  world  of  lorrow  and 
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affliction  this  is,  and  knowin'  thiit  freedom  and  happi- 
ness haint  much  likely  to  ever  be  my  lot.  I  s'pose 
tlie  chirably  and  I  have  got  to  be  watched  jest  as  long 
as  we  both  live." 

But  she  didn't  have  no  tinie  to  multiply  any  more 
words,  for  as  we  looked  out  of  tlie  buttery  winder, 
we  see  Jier  Imsband  a  walkin'  slowly  along  backwards 
and  forwards  with  bis  hands  under  bis  coat  tails,  a 
composin'  a  sermon,  as  I  s'poscd.  But  as  we  looked, 
be  forgot  himself,  and  come  up  bunt  ag'inst  the  barn, 
and  hit  himself  a  awfnl  blow  on  bis  forward  ,  Screpta 
started  off  on  the  run  to  tend  to  him  and  bead  him 
ofi. 

But  that  very  afternoon  I  iiad  a  chance  to  speak 
my  mind,  and  break  lier  chains.  Serepta  and  I  was  a 
settin'  there  as  contented  and  happy  as  yoa  please, 
for  Serepta  was  a  master  liand  to  love  her  home,  and 
would  have  give  tlie  beet  ear  she  bad,  for  the  privi- 
ledge  of  bein'  let  alone  to  make  a  happy  home  for 
them  she  loved,  and  take  care  of  'em.  She  was  a 
mendin'  her  2  boys'  clothes,  for  tbcy  was  as  ragged 
as  injuns,  though  truly  as  the  poet  observes, — "  sbe 
was  not  to  blame."  And  I  also  was  a  tryin'  in  my 
feeble  way  to  help  ber  and  put  a  seat  into  the  biggest 
little  boy's  pantaloons  ,  we  had  got  'em  to  bed  for 
that  purpose.  And  as  we  sot  and  worked,  we  could 
bear  'em  in  the  room  overhead,  a  tbrowin'  the  pillers, 
and  talkin'  language  Ihat  for  minister's  childern  was 
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BcandelouE — for  she  had  had  to  let  'era  run  loose, 
though  to  quote  again  the  words  of  the  poet,— "sAe 
was  not  to  blame,"  havin'  got  it  into  her  head  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  carry  the  nieetin'  house. 

Well,  as  I  was  a  sayin',  we  was  a  settin'  there,  when 
all  of  a  sudden,  without  no  warnin'  of  no  kind,  the 
door  opened  without  no  i-appin'  on  it,  or  anything, 
and  in  walked  what  I  supposed  at  the  time,  was 
the  hull  uiectin'  house;  I  was  so  wild  at  first  as  I 
beheld  'em,  that  I  almost  expected  to  see  'era  bring 
in  the  steeple.  I  was  skairt.  But  I  found  by  strict 
measurement,  when  my  senses  eorae  back,  that  there 
wasn't  only  sixteen  wimmen,  and  two  childcrn  and 
one  old  deacon  I  lieerd  afterwards,  that  he  was  the 
only  man  they  could  git  to  come  wiili  'em  to  labor 
with  Serepta.  (He  was  old  as  the  hills,  and  dretful 
childish,  so  they  got  round  him.) 

Men  has  their  faidts.  None  can  be  more  deeply 
sensible  of  that  great  truth  than  I  am,  as  I  often  tell 
Josiali.  But  tnily,  so  far  as  gossi)»  and  nieddhn'  and 
interferin'  with  your  neiglibui''s  business  is  concerned, 
wimmen  is  fur  ahead  of  the  more  opposite  sect. 
It  is  mysterious  that  it  should  be  so,  but  so  it  is, 
factorum. 

Serepta  looked  white  as  a  white  ghost,  and  ready  to 
sink  right  down  through  the  floor  into  tlie  sullcr,  for 
from  past  experience  she  knew  they  had  come  to  labor 
with  her,     But  I  held  firm  as  any  rock  you  can  bring 
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up,  Plymouth,  or  Bunker  Ilill,  uv  any  of  'em.  And 
when  they  glared  at  me,  thank  fortin  I  was  onaljled 
to  do  what  duty  and  inclination  both  called  on  me  to 
do,  and  glare  back  at  'em,  and  do  a  good  job  in  the 
line  o'  glarin'  too. 

They  seemed  to  be  as  mad  at  me  as  they  wae  at 
Serepta,  and  madder.  But  I  wasn't  afraid  of  any 
on  'em,  and  when  they  ail  commenced  talkin'  to  once, 
a  complainin'  of  Serepta  and  her  doin's  and  lier  not 
doin's,  my  principles  enabled  me  to  look  at  'em 
through  my  specks  with  a  scornfid  mean  that  wonld 
have  spoke  louder  than  words  if  they  had  understood 
anything  of  the  language  of  means. 

Finally  they  all  got  to  talkin'  together,  a  complain- 
in'  *'  Why  didn't  she  jine  the  '  Ciimberin'  Marthas  ? ' 
Why  couldn't  she  head  the  'Weepin'  Marys?'  Why 
don't  she  take  more  interest  in  the  female  fellah's  of 
Cairo  ?  Why  don't  she  show  more  enthusiasm  about 
the  heathens  and  gorillas?" 

Just  then  I  heerd  the  biggest  little  boy  swear  like 
a  pirate,  and  kick  the  other  one  out  of  bed,  and  I 
spoke  coldly,  very  coldly  : 

"She'll  have  a  span  of  gorillas  of  her  own  pretty 
soon  if  she  haint  allowed  no  time  to  take  care  on 
'em,  she  wont  have  to  go  to  Africa  for  'cm,  either;" 
says  I,  "  Serepta  will  show  you  some  male  fellahs 
that  will  need  more  help  than  any  of  your  female 
OQCi,  bime-by ;  she  will  give  you  a  good  job  in  the 
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line  of  lieatlienB  to  convert  in  a  few  years,  if  things 
go  on  as  they  are  a  goin'  on  now." 

With  that,  Serepta  burst  right  out,  and  wept  and 
cried,  and  cried  and  wept.  It  aifected  me  awfully, 
and  I  spoke  right  up,  and  says  I 

"  Heathens  are  first  rate  themes  to  foller,  but  there 
is  different  ways  of  foUerin'  'em,"  says  I,  "some 
will  set  their  eyes  on  a  heatlien  in  Africa,  and  foller 
liim  so  blindly  tliat  there  can  be  ten  heathens  a  caper- 
in'  right  round  'em  to  home,  and  they  won't  see  none 
on  'em."  And  then  I  felt  so,  that  I  allegoried  some, 
right  there  on  the  spot.     Says  I 

"After  a  big  snow-storm,  it  may  seem  noble  and 
grand  to  go  round  sweepin'  off  meetin'  housen  and 
eteetery  ;  bnt  in  my  opinion,  duty  would  call  on  a 
man  first,  to  make  a  path  to  the  well  for  his  own 
family,  and  the  barn,  then  shovel  round  freely,  where 
duty  called.  What  good  does  it  do  to  go  off  in  for- 
eign pastures  a  cuttin'  down  thistle  tops,  when  you 
are  a  raisin'  a  big  crop  of  'em  to  home  for  somebody 
else  to  be  scratched  by?  "What  advantage  to  the 
world  at  large  is  it,  if  a  woman  converts  one  heathen 
way  off  in  India,  and  at  the  same  time  by  neglect,  and 
inattention  and  carelessness,  raises  a  crop  of  seven  of 
'em  in  her  own  house.  My  advise  to  such  would  be — 
and  80  would  Josiali's — work  in  the  garden  God  setyon 
over.  Try  by  earnest  care  and  prayer,  untirin'  dili- 
gent coltare  and,  if  need  be,  an  ocpaaioaal  rakin'  doTs, 
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to  keep  your  own  heathen  crop  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  Btate,  and  then  after  yoa  have  done  this,  do 
all  you  can  for  other  heathens  promiscous." 

But  they  glared  at  Serepta  more  glarin'  than  they 
had  before,  and  says  ^Miss  Ilom  : — "  She  wont  do 
uothin' ;  she  is  ehiftlesB."  And  then  I  spoke  out  in 
tremblin'  tones,  I  m'es  so  agitated  : 

"Serepta  is  my  own  niece  on  my  father's  side,  and 
I  helped  to  bring  her  up  on  a  bottle,  and  she  didn't 
nurse  a  cast-iron  strength  and  a  leather  constitution 
oat  of  it  as  some  of  you  seem  to  think  she  did," 
says  I,  "such  is  not  the  nature  of  cow's  milk,  neither 
is  it  the  nature  of  bottles."  Says  I,  "  If  she  has  got  a 
tender,  timid,  lovin'  disposition,  and  one  that  is  easily 
influenced,  bo  much  the  more  pity  for  her  in  this 
state,  that  Shackville  has  called  her  to  be  in.  But  as 
it  is,  she  is  willin'  to  be  killed,  and  you  with  probable 
religious  intentions  are  willin'  to  kill  her." 

Oh  bow  they  glared  at  me ;  hut  I  kep'  on  as  firm  as 
Gibbralter : 

"  Her  husband  is  a  good  man,  and  thinks  enough  of 
her;  but  he  is  deep  learnt  and  absent-minded,  and 
needs  headin'  off.  And  when  he  is  walkin'  by  him- 
self through  the  shady  lanes  and  crooked  pathways  of 
the  docterines  and  creeds,  and  so  on,  and  so  4th  ;  when 
he  ia  tryin'  to  stand  up  straight  with  one  foot  on 
Genesis,  and  the  other  on  geoligy,  tryin'  his  best  to 
break  a  path  tbroDgh  the  wildernias  of  beliefs  a  road 
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that  shall  lead  his  hearers  straight  to  heaveu's  gate  ; 
with  all  this  on  his  hands,  how  can  he  be  expected 
to  keep  his  eye  every  minute  on  the  little  woman  by 
his  side.  How  uau  lie,  when  he  is  absent-minded, 
and  needs  headln'  o3,  how  can  he  be  expected  to 
know  whether  the  nieetin'  house  is  a  carryin'  her,  oi* 
she  is  a  carryin'  tite  nieetin'  house."  Says  I,  "Se- 
repta  Sirnmons  ia  a  Christian  woman,  and  if  she  has 
time  to  spare  after  taken'  care  of  them  that  Providence 
has  placed  in  her  keepin',  she  would  be  willin'  to  do 
what  she  could  for  other  heathen  nations,  and  tribes, 
it  would  be  her  duty  and  her  privijedge. 

"  But,"  says  I,  "  because  Serepta's  husband  is  hired 
oat  to  you  fur  200  and  50  dollars  a  year,  you  have 
no  more  right  to  control  Serepta's  actions,  and  time, 
than  you  have  to  order  round  that  old  stun  female 
that  keeps  house  by  herself  out  in  Egypt  by  the 
jtyramids.  I  can't  think  of  her  name,  but  howsiini- 
ever  it  haiut  no  matter;  I  wish  Serepta  had  some  of 
her  traits,  a  good  firm  stini  dis]>osition,  that  couldn't 
be  coaxed  nor  skairt  into  bcarin'  burdens  enough  to 
break  down  seven  wiiunicn.  I'd  love  to  see  you  order 
old  what's-her-nanie  round  ,  I'd  love  to  see  yon  make 
Iw.r  do  all  the  housework  and  sewin'  for  a  big  family, 
head  off  a  deep  learnt,  absent-minded  husband,  take 
care  of  five  infant  childern,  and  carry  round  a  meetiu' 
house.  She's  kcp'  a  stiddy  liead  on  lier  shoulders  and 
minded  her  own  business  for  centuries,  and  so  is  a 
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pattern  for  Bome  other  wiinmen  I  know  of,  to  foller  " 

Oh  how  that  madded  'em,  and  Miss  Horn  spoke 
up  and  says  she  : 

""We  have  got  a  claim  on  her,  and  we'll  let  yoii 
know  we  have." 

Says  I,  "The  meetinghouse  pays  Elder  Simmons 
200  and  50  dollars,  and  so  has  got  a  claim  on  him, 
and  how  much  docs  it  lay  out  to  pay  Serepta;  how 
much  does  it  lay  out  to  give  her  for  the  comin'  year?" 

"  Not  one  cent,"  screamed  out  Miss  Horn  in  skairt, 
excited  axents.  "Not  one  cent,"  saya  nine  other 
wiinmen  and  the  old  deacon. 

Then  says  I,  risin'  np  on  my  feet  and  waviii'  my 
hand  out  nobly  : 

"  Clear  out,  the  hull  caboodle  of  you,  and  "  I  added 
in  still  firmer,  nobler  axents,  "  if  the  nieetin'  house 
don't  leggo  of  Serepta,  I'll  make  it  leggo." 

I  s'pose  my  mean  was  that  awful  and  conimandin' 
tltet  it  filled  'em  with  awe,  and  affright.  They  started 
right  off,  almost  on  the  run,  two  able-bodied  wimmen 
takiii'  the  old  deacon  between  'em. 

I  had-irletter  from  Serepta  yesterday  She  is 
a  gcttin'  along  first  rate ,  her  time  is  her  own ,  her 
childern  are  gettin'  more'n  half  civilized  ;  and  she  has 
gained  a  pound  a  week. 
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KN'OWIN'  tliat  Philander  Spicers'es  folks  wiis  well 
off,  and  wouldn't  be  pnt  to  it  for  things  to  wait 
on  lis,  we  thoiiglit  we  wouldn't  write  to  tell  'em  wc 
was  a  coinin',  but  give  'em  a  happy  surprise.  They 
owned  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  had  oceans  of 
money  out  at  interest,  "Well,  it  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  r  ii.  when  we  aiTove  at  their  dwell- 
in'  place.  Tt  was  a  awful  big,  noble  lookin'  liouse, 
but  every  winder  and  winder  blind  was  shut  up  tiglit, 
and  it  looked  lonesome,  and  close;  but  I  baint  one  to 
be  daunted,  so  1  stepped  up  and  rang  at  the  bell. 
Nobody  come.  Then  I  rung  at  it  again,  and  Josiaii 
took  my  umberell  and  kinder  rapped  on  the  door 
with  it,  pretty  considerable  loud  ,  and  then  a  dejectcil 
lookiii'  man  hollered  at  us  from  the  barn  door,  and 
says  he : 

"  You  wont  get  in  there." 
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SavB  I,  "Why  not,  is  it  tlie  lioiise  of  monrnin'?  " 
aayal;  for  there  was  eunthiii' strange  and  iiielaiicholly 
in  his  tone. 

"Becanse  you  miglit  let  in  a  fly,"  says  he. 

He  didn't  eay  nothin'  more,  but  stood  a  lookin'  at 
us  dretful  dejected  and  mela-ncholly-Iikc,  and  Josiah 
and  me  stood  lookiii'  at  him,  and  we  feit  curious,  very. 
But  pretty  soon  I  found  and  recovered  myself,  and  I 
says  in  pretty  firm  tones : 

"  If  Mahala  Spieer,  she  that  was  Maliala  Allen  lives 
here,  I  lay  out  to  see  her  before  Heave  these  premises." 

"Well,"  saye  tiie  man,  "feller  up  that  path  round 
the  back  side  of  the  house,  and  you'll  find  )ier ,  we  live 
in  the  wood-house."  As  he  said  that,  he  seemed  to 
kinder  git  over  into  the  manger,  and  I  hud  holt  of 
Josiah,  and  says  I 

"That  man  is  Philander  Spieer,  and  he  has  seen 
trouble." 

"  Bein'  a  married  man  he  might  expect  to — "' 

"  Expect  to  v}hat  Josiah  Allen  ? "  says  I,  lookin'  at 
him  with  a  mean  that  was  like  a  icicle  for  stiffness 
and  coolness. 

"Oh  1  I  meant  he  might  expect  to  lay  up  property. 
What  a  big  Iionae !  I  declare  Samantha,  I  haint  seen 
BO  hi:r  and  nice  a  house  sense  we  left  Jonesville." 

And  truly,  it  was  awful  big  and  nice  ,  big  enough 

for  half  a  dozen  families,  but  it  was  shet  up  fearfully 

close  and  tight,  as  tiglit  aa  if  air  and  snn.^hine  and 

Josiah  and  me  was  deadly  pisen.     And  as  we  mean* 

11 
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tJered  on  round  the  Louse  by  winder  after  winder 
and  door  after  door,  shet  up  as  tight  as  glass  and 
blinders  could  malce  'em,  Til  be  liiinj^ed  if  it  didn't 
seem  some  as  if  it  was  war  time,  and  Josiali  and  mc 
was  two  Hessian  troopers,  a  trjin'  to  break  in  and 
couldn't. 

At  last,  way  on  the  back  side  of  the  house,  we  come 
to  a  j'ttle  wood-house  built  on,  and  there  we  see  the 
first  sign  of  life.  The  door  was  open  and  three  little 
childern  sot  out  in  a  row  by  the  side  of  the  house,  on 
a  clean  board.  They  looked  lonesome,  tliey  was 
ruffled  off  dretful  nice,  and  their  shoes  shone  like 
glass  bottles,  but  they  looked  awful  old  and  care- 
worn in  their  faces. 

"Does  Mahala  Spicer,  she  that  was  Mahala  Allen 
live  here?"  says  I  to  the  oldest  one.  She  looked  in 
lier  face  as  if  she  might  be  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
but  from  her  size  she  wasn't  probable  more'n  nine  or 
nine  and  a  half. 

"  Yea  mom,"  says  she,  sort  o'  turnin'  her  eyes  at 
.ce,  but  she  never  moved  a  mite. 
Says  I,   "  Is  she  to  home  I  " 
"  Yes  mom." 

Says  I,  "SpeakiD'  as  a  investigator,  what  are  jon 
Bettin'  tlierc  all  in  a  row  for  ?  Why  haint  you  out  a 
playin'  in  the  yard  this  nice  day  V* 

As  I  mentioned  the  idee  of  playin',  their  faceB,  as 
long  as  they  was  before,  longlliened  out  awfullj,  *ad 
the  two  youngest  ones  kicked  right  ont. 
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"  liother  wont  let  us  play  , "  says  the  ol Je&t  one  in 
bitter  axente.  "  She  Bays  we  should  inuaa  nn  our 
ruffles,  and  rip  off  the  knife  pleatin's." 

"  Get  our  shoes  dusty,"  says  the  next  one  in  vicious 
tonus. 

"  Tear  our  over-skirts,"  saye  the  fonr  year  old  in 
loud  angry  axents,  and  again  she  kicked  right  out,  and 
every  one  of  'era  looked  bitterly  raad,  and  niorlii.l  ,  a 
morbider  lot  of  faces  I  never  laid  eyes  on.  I  didn't 
say  nothin'  more,  but  I  looked  at  Josiah,  and  Jooi.di 
looked  at  me  ;  we  felt  curious.  But  anon,  or  pretty 
near  that  time,  I  found  and  recovered  myself  and  so 
did  Josiah,  and  we  walked  up  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

"  Come  ill,"  says  a  voice  in  a  kind  of  a  sharp  tone, 
Its  if  tlie  owner  of  the  voice  was  awful  busy  and  care- 
worn. So  I  and  my  companion  walked  in.  It  was  as 
comtbrtaMe  a  rijoni  as  wood-houses  generally  be,  but 
of  course  there  wasn't  much  grandeur  to  it.  There 
was  about  a  doaen  clean  boards  laid  along  one  side 
for  a  fli>or  and  on  it  a  cook  stove  was  sot,  and  right 
by  it  was  a  sewin'  machine,  and  Mahala  set  by  it  a 
sewin'.  But  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  could  sec  in  that  inin- 
nte,  one  of  Maliala  Spicer'ses  old  looks;  she  looked 
so  thin  and  care-worn  and  haggard.  And  if  slic  is 
nne  of  the  relations  on  Josiah  side,  I'll  say,  and  I'll 
stick  to  it  that  she  looked  as  cross  as  a  bear  I 
sliouldn't  have  had  no  idee  who  she  was,  if  1  hadn't 
seen  her  tiiore.  She  knew  Josiah  and  inc  in  a  ininnte 
for— though  I  do  say  it  that  shouldn't— folks  say 
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tliat  my  cuiupanion  Josiah,  and  myself  do  hold  our 
looke  wonderful.  And  Ijein'  (sometimes)  so  affection- 
ate towards  eacli  otlier  in  our  demeanor,  we  have 
Bevcral  times  lieen  took  for  a  young  married  couple. 

I  shonid  judge  tliere  was  from  half  a  bHsljcl  to 
tlu'ce  pecks  of  ruffles  and  knife  pleatin's  that  lay 
nmiid  her  sewin'  machine  and  in  her  lap;  but  she 
got  up  and  shook  hands  with  lis  and  invited  ua  to 
take  our  things  off".  And  tlien  she  said,  bein'  as  we 
was  such  near  relations,  (all  in  the  family  as  it  were,) 
she  would  ask  us  to  set  right  down  where  we  was ;  it 
bein'  fly  time,  she  had  got  the  rest  of  the  house  all 
shet  uptight;  had  jest  got  it  cleaned  out  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  she  wanted  to  keep  it  clean. 

I  didn't  say  nothin',  bein'  one  that  is  pretty  close 
mouthed  naturally  ,  but  I  kep'  up  considerable  of  a 
tliinkin'  in  my  mind.  After  we  sot  down,  she  give 
a  kind  of  a  anxious  look  onto  the  floor,  and  she  sec  a 
little  speck  of  dirt  that  had  fell  off' of  Josiah's  hoote, 
and  first  we  knew  she  was  a  wipin'  it  up  with  a  irop. 
Josi;.li  felt  as  elicap  as  the  dirt,  I  know  he  did,  jind 
cheaper;  but  he  didn't  say  nothin',  nor  I  nntlier. 

She  said  then,  if  we'd  excuse  her  she'd  keep  riglit 
on  with  her  work,  because  she  had  got  dretfiil  behind- 
hand in  ruffles.  Slie  said  it  kep'  her  every  minute  of 
her  spare  time  to  woik  a  makin'  ruffles  in  order  to 
keer  lierself  decent,  and  make  tlie  childern  keep  up 
with  other  folks'es  childern.  So  she  nipped  to  and 
worked  away  dretfully,  and  every  time  the  door 
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Opened  she  would  look  up  with  such  a  wild  anxious 
gaze,  liorritied  sepminlj',  for  fear  a  flj  would  git  in  , 
and  overy  time  Josiuh  or  her  huBband  (that  man  nt 
thu  barn  did  prove  to  be  her  husband)  would  move, 
she  would  run  after  'em,  and  wipe  'era  up  with  a 
mop.  It  was  a  curious  time  as  I  ever  see  iu  my  life. 
She  didn't  seem  to  sense  anything  only  ruffles  and 
siicli  )ike.  Her  mind  all  seemed  to  be  narrowed 
down  and  puckered  up,  jest  Uke  trimmin',  uothin' 
free  and  soai'in'  about  it  at  all— though  slie  would 
talk  some  about  fly  time,  and  how  hard  it  was  to 
kee)»  'em  out  of  the  house,  and  once  she  asked  me 
whicii  I  preferred  for  mops,  rags  or  tow. 

1  tried  to  make  talk  with  her ;  and  says  I,  in  a  real 
friendly  way: 

"  You  have  got  three  good  lookin'  childern  Mahala." 
"Yes,"  says  she,  "three  and  three  is  six,  and 
three  is  nine,  and  three  is  twelve,  and  three  is  fifteen  ; 
fifteen  ruffles  at  the  least  calculation,  to  make  'em 
look  decent,  and  like  other  folkes'es  childern,  and 
the  biggest  one  ought  to  have  six." 

Says  I,  "  Your  husband  looks  as  if  he  might  be  a 
good  man,  and  a  goud  provider" 

"  Yea,"  says  she,  "  he  means  well,  but  he  is  a  awful 
hand  to  let  in  flies.  Two  years  ago  this  summer  he 
let  in  four  at  one  time  into  my  best  room,  I  counted 
them  as  I  drove  'em  out.  I  got  so  wore  out,  a  chasin' 
'em,  and  a  tryin'  to  keep  decent,  that  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  we  would  live  out  here, 
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"  You  don't  keep  a  girl,  it  eeeins?" 

"No,"  said  she,  "I  cainiot  get  one  to  suit  me. 
Wlieii  I  do  mj  work  myself  I  know  liow  it  is  dune." 

Then  I  atted  Ler  on  other  subjects ,  says  J,  "  I)o  you 
see  the  Athuitic,  and  Sci-ihner's,  and  Peterson's  imd 
Harper's,  this  summer?  they  are  awful  iiiterestin'." 

Says  she,  "I  liaint  scon  the  ocean  sense  I  was 
married ;  and  the  other  families  you  speak  of  don't 
live  any  where  near  iis." 

Says  I,    "  Have  you  read  Ruslun,  Mahala?" 

1  was  all  engaged  in  it  at  that  time  fur  Thomas  J 
wasarcadin'  it  out  loud  evenin's — dretfid  interestin' 
readiii',  made  you  feel  as  if  you  never  got  acquainted 
with  the  world  till  he  introduced  yon, 

""Red  Tlnskin,"  snys  slie  witli  a  droamv  menn,  "  it 
seems  as  if  we  have  got  some  winter  apples  by  that 
name,  tiiongh  I  can't  tell  for  certain." 

Then  truly  I  thought  to  myself,  I  had  got  to  the 
end  of  my  chain.  I  said  no  more,  but  sot  silently 
knittin',  and  let  her  foller  her  own  bent. 

And  there  wan  truly  as  curious  Join's  as  I  ever  see. 
Tlic  little  cliildern  couldn't  move  f'lr  fear  they  would 
soil  their  cluthes  or  muss  their  ruffles.  Ilcr  husband 
couldn't  take  a  step  hardly  without  bein'  follered 
round  hy  a  mop,  and  e.\horted  about  lettin'  in  flies, 
though  ho  didn't  realize  his  sufferin's  so  much  as  he 
would,  for  he  was  to  the  barn  the  most  of  the  time; 
he  had  a  chair  out  there,  Josiah  said,  and  kinder  made 
it  his  home  in  the  nianger. 
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When  she  got  supper,  we  bad  enough,  and  that  that 
was  good ;  but  we  eat  on  a  oil-cloth  because  it  was 
easier  to  keep  clean  than  a  table  cloth,  and  we  eat  on 
some  awful  old  poor  luokiii'  dislies,  she  said  she  Lad 
washed  up  her  best  ones,  and  put  'em  aw.ij  eo's  to 
keep  the  dust  out  of  "em,  and  she  didn't  want  to  open 
the  cupboard,  for  fear  of  Icltin'  in  a  fl>'.  And  wiien 
we  went  np  stairs  to  our  room  that  nif:!;I:t,  way  up  iji 
the  front  bed-room,  it  was  carpeted  all  the  waj,  the 
liidl  and  stairs,  and  our  room,  with  ehiniri'  oil  cloth. 
Vou  could  see  your  faces  in  it,  but  it  seemed  awfnl 
sort  o'  slippery  and  uncomfortable.  Tliere  wasn't  a 
pictnre  nor  a  braeiict  nor  a  statute  on  any  of  the  walls ; 
slie  said  licr  husband  wanted  sume,  but  she  wouldn't 
have  'em  they  catched  dust  so.  The  siieets  and 
piller  cases  was  starched  stiff  to  keep  cle:iii  lunger, 
and  ironed  and  pressed  till  they  shone  like  i^lass. 
My  companion  almost  slipped  up  on  the  oil  cloth 
when  he  went  to  git  into  bed,  and  as  he  lay  duwu 
between  the  stiff  shinin'  sheets,  he  says  to  me  in  sad 
tones 

"  This  is  a  sHppery  time,  Samantha." 

I  was  a  takin'  off  my  liead-dress,  and  didn't  reply 
to  him,  and  he  says  to  me  in  still  more  pitiful  and 
lonesome  tones 

"Samantha,  this  is  a  slippery  thne." 

His  tone  was  very  affectin',  very;  aiid  I  says  to 
bim  eoothinly,  aa  I  undid  my  breast-pin,  and  took 
off  my  collar : 
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"  L086  make  the  best  of  what  we  can't  help  Josiah." 
But  though  my  tone  was  soothin',  it  didn't  seem  to 
soothe  him  worth  a  cent,  for  Buys  he  in  tremblin' 
tones 

"  I  am  a  sufferer  Samantha,  a  great  sufferer." 
Truly  as  Josiah  said,  it  was  a  slippery  time,  and 
then  not  beiii'  used  to  be  fullered  round  and  wiped 
np  by  a  mop,  it  all  wore  on  him.     Says  lie,  speaUin' 
out  in  a  louder,  sort  o'  fiercer  tone: 

"Have  we  got  to  stay  in  this  house  Samantha,  one 
minute  longer  than  to-morrow  mornin'  at  sunrise  !* 

Says  1,  "We  will  set  sail  from  here  some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  day  "  For  truly  I  thought  myself 
I  couldn't  stand  the  doin's  much  longer;  and  then 
Joaiah  went  on  and  told  me  what  Philander  had  told 
him;  he  said  Philander  said  be  was  completely  wore 
out.  lie  was  a  good  lookin'  sort  of  a  man,  and  one 
that  would,  I  thought,  under  other  and  happier  cir- 
cumstances, love  a  joke;  but  his  spirit  was  all  broke 
down  now  He  told  JosiaU  it  was  doue  by  a  mop, 
by  bein'  run  after  with  a  mop ,  he  said  it  would 
break  down  a  leather  man  in  a  year,  he  eaid  he 
drather  set  out  doors  all  winter  then  go  into  the  house  ; 
be  said  he  made  it  his  home  to  the  barn  the  most  of 
the  time — lived  in  the  manger  He  said  when  he 
first  commenced  life,  lie  had  a  young  man's  glowin' 
hopes  in  the  future,  he  liad  loftier,  Iiigher  aims  in 
life,  but  now  his  highest  ambition  was  to  keep  house 
by  himself  in  the  bam,  live  alone  there  from  year  to 
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yuar,  go  jest  as  Tiasty  as  he  cuuld,  live  on  files,  miU 
eat  dirt,  he  talked  reckless  ami  wihl. 

"But"  says  he,  "if  I  should  try  it,  she  would  he 
out  there  a  scoiirin' the  rafters;  before  I  had  been 
there  half  aii  Iiuiir,  she  would  be  out  there  with  her 
mop.  I  hope,"  says  he,  "  that  I  am  a  christian  ,  but," 
Bays  he,  "  I  dassant  express  the  feelin'  I  have  towards 
mops.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  would  call  it  a  wicked 
feelin',  and  so  I  shant  never  try  to  tell  any  one  liow  I 
feel  towards  'em;  mops  is  what  I  bury  deep  in  my 
breast." 

Josi:i!i  said  ho  spoke  to  him  about  how  anxion.s  and 
haggir  1  his  wife  looked,  and  how  wild  and  keen  her 
eyes  was. 

"Yes,"  say  she,  "she  got  that  look  a  chasin'  flies; 
she  w.mt  let  one  eorae  within  half  a  mile  of  the  house 
if  she  can  help  it ,  and,"  says  he,  "  she  wonld  be  glad 
to  keep  me  a  horseback  a  helpin'  her  chase  'em  off, 
but  I  wont",  says  he,  with  a  gloomy  look,  "T  never 
will  take  a  horse  to  it;  I'il  run  'em  down  myself 
when  she  sets  me  at  it,  but  I  wont  chase  "em  a 
horseback  as  long  as  my  name  is  Philander  Spicer." 

The  doin'a  there  wore  on  Josiah  dretfidly,  I  could 
^oe.  Two  or  three  times  after  lie  got  into  a  nap,  he 
started  up  a  shoutin'; 

"  There  is  one  !  catch  it !  take  holt  of  'em  Nance." 

Oh,  how  I  pitied  my  pardner,  for  I  knew  he  was  on 

the  back  of  a  Nitc-Mare  (as  it  were)  a  cliasin'  flics; 

ftnd  then  he'd  kinder  shy  off  one  side  of  the  bed,  and 
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I'd  Imnch  him,  and  Iie'd  eay  tliere  was  a  linll  regi- 
ineiit  of  wimincii  aficr  linn  with  mops. 

Bnt  towards  moniin'  I  got  :i  little  good  sleep,  and 
so  did  lie. 

The  next  inoniin'  Mahala  kinder  atted  me  about 
my  house;  said  she  s'posed  it  wasn't  half  as  nice, 
nor  furnished  near  so  well  as  liern.  Her  mean  was 
proud,  and  I  eould  see  she  felt  hauty  with  her  niee 
things',  though  I  couldn't  see  half  on  'em  when  she 
led  me  through  the  rooms  they  was  so  shet  up  and 
dark,  dark  as  a  dark  pocket,  a  most;  and  the  air  was 
musty  and  tight,  tight  as  a  drum  ,  she  snid  slie  didn't 
air  it  only  in  the  ntgiit  for  fear  of  flies. 

Says  she  again,  "1  s'pose  your  house  haint  fur- 
nished near  so  nice  as  mine," 

Says  I,  "  I  have  got  two  elegant  things  in  my 
house  that  you  haint  got  in  yonrn,  Mahala," 

"  What  are  they  *  "  says  she. 

Says  I,  "Sunsliine  and  air;"  says  I,  "our  house 
liainta  big  one,  hut  it  is  comfortable  and  clean,  and 
big  enough  to  hold  Josiah  and  me,  and  comfort,  and 
the  childern."  Says  I,  "My  parlor  looks  well, every- 
body says  it  does.  The  carpet  has  got  a  green  ground 
work  that  looks  jest  like  moss,  with  clusters  of  leaves 
all  scattered  over  it,  crimson  and  gold  colored  and 
russet  brown,  that  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  they 
might  have  fell  offcn  the  maple  trees  out  in  tiie  yard 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  I  have  got  a  good  lionorable 
Bet  of  chairs ;  two  or  throe  rockin'  chairs,  and  a  settte 
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covered  with  handsome  cupper-platu,  lots  of  nice 
pictures  and  books,  for  Thomas  J  wiU  have  'em,  and 
I  am  perfectly  willin'  and  agreeable  in  tliat  respect." 
Saya  I,  "Everybody  says  it  is  as  pleasant  and  cozy  a 
room  as  they  ever  laid  eyes  on ,  and  that  room, 
Mahala,  is  open  every  day  to  my  companion  Josiah, 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  myself  and  the  childem;"  says 
I,  "when  we  have  got  our  work  done  \ip  and  want 
to  rest,  there  is  the  place  we  go  to  rest  in ,  it  makes 
anybody  feel  as  chirk  again  sa  a  poor  dull  lookin' 
room ,  and  what  under  the  sun  do  I  want  of  a 
pleasant  briglit  lookin'  room  if  it  haint  to  take  some 
comfort  with  it?" 

Says  she,  with  a  horrified  look,  "  the  idee  of  lettin' 
the  sunshine  in  on  a  nice  carpet ;  it  fades  'em,  it  fades 
green  awfully  " 

Says  I,  "My  carpet  haint  fadin'  colors,  and  if  it 
was,  there  is  more  where  that  come  from.  But,"  says 
I,  "  there  is  other  things  that  fade  besides  carpets  , " 
says  I,  "  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fadin'  all  the  green- 
ness and  brightness  of  life  out;"  says  I,  "I  had 
ruther  have  my  carpet  fade,  than  to  have  my  ehildern'a 
fresh  gayety,  and  my  companion's  happiness  and  com- 
fort fade  out  as  grey  as  a  rat;"  says  I,  "the  only 
way  to  git  any  comfort  and  happiness  out  of  this  old 
world,  is  to  take  it  as  you  travel  on,  day  by  day,  and 
hour  by  hour" 

Says  I,  "  In  my  opinion  it  is  awful  simple  to  stent 
yourselves,  and  scrimp  yourselves  along  all  your  lives 
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lookin'  for  some  future  time,  fur  ahead,  when  jon  are 
goin'  to  enjoy  things  and  ]ive  agreouble , "  Gays  I,  "  If 
6uch  folks  don't  look  out,  the  street  of  By  anj  By 
they  are  travellin'  on,  will  narrow  down  to  that  road 
that  is  only  broad  enough  for  one  to  travel  on  it  at  a 
time,  and  the  house  they  are  expectin'  to  take  so 
much  comfort  in,  will  have  a  marble  door  to  it,  and 
be  covered  over  with  the  graesea  of  the  valley  " 

My  tone  was  as  solemn  as  solemn  could  be  a  most, 
but  good  land  !  she  didn't  sense  it  a  mite,  it  seemed 
as  if  she  follered  us  round  with  a  mop  closer  tlian 
ever,  and  the  minute  slie  got  her  work  done  up  she 
went  right  to  her  ruffles  again  ,  slie  didn't  take  time 
to  change  her  dress  or  comb  her  hair  or  anything. 
Her  dress  was  clean  enough,  but  it  was  faded  and 
considerable  ragged,  and  not  a  sign  of  a  collar  or 
cuff;  and  her  hair,  which  was  wavy  and  crinkly 
naturally,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  curl,  was 
tucked  up  tight  in  a  little  wad  at  the  back  side  of  her 
head,  to  save  work  a  combin'  it.  I  didn't  see  much 
of  Philander,  for  he  stayed  to  the  barn  the  most  of 
the  time,  though  he  seemed  to  have  a  desire  to  use  us 
well,  and  every  little  while  lie  would  come  in  and 
visit  a  few  words  with  us ,  but  he  acted  awful  uneasy, 
and  low  spirited,  and  meachin',  and  I  was  most  glad 
every  time  when  he'd  git  started  for  the  barn,  and 
ehe'd  set  her  mop  down,  for  she'd  scold  him  about 
flies  and  exhort  him  about  duet,  and  foller  him  round 
with  a  mop  most  every  moment.      She  had   in  the 
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neighborhood  of  a  bushel  of  ruffles  a  l^iyin'  by  her, 
and  siie  aaid  she  must  stitch  'em,  and  pucker  'email 
that  day,  and  her  face  looked  so  care-worn  and  haggard 
as  she  said  it,  that  I  almost  pitted  her,  and  I  says  to 
her  in  Un\c6  about  half  pity,  and  half  rebuke: 

"What  makes  you  lay  so  to  rnffles  Mahala,  it  is  a 
weariri'  uu  you  and  1  can  see  it  is." 

"Oh,"  says  she,  and  she  nipped-to,  harder  than 
ever  as  she  said  it ;  "I  do  it  because  otlier  folks  do. 
They  wear  ruffles  a  sight  new  " 

But  I  says  in  calm  tones ;  "  Have  you  got  to  be  a 
fool  Mahala,  because  they  be?  " 

She  didn't  answer  me  a  word,  only  kep'  right  on 
her  ruffles  as  if  they  was  cases  of  life  and  death,  and  1 
continued  on  in  reasonable  axents. 

■'  1  am  considerable  dressy  myself,  and  in  the  name 
of  principle  I  believe  it  is  every  woman's  duty  to 
look  as  well'  and  agreeable  as  she  can,  especially  if 
she  has  got  a  companion  to  show  ofE  before." 

As  I  said  this,  s!ie  give  as  scornful  and  humiliatin' 
a  look  onto  my  overskirt  as  I  ever  see  looked.  It  was 
my  new  grey  dress,  all  trimmed  otf  on  the  age  of 
the  overskirt  with  a  plain  piece  cut  ketrin'  ways  of 
the  cloth,  and  stitched  on.  It  looked  well,  but  1  see 
she  despised  it,  because  it  wasn't  ruffled,  she  showed 
it  plain  in  her  face,  how  fearfully  siie  felt  above  the 
biftsin'  ytiece  and  me  ,  she  despised  ns  both,  and  acted 
so  hauty  towards  us,  that  I  was  determined  to  give 
her  a  piece  of  my  mind,  and  says  I  again  firmly : 
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"  I  believe  it  is  every  woman's  duty  especially  if 

slie  has  got  a  pardncr,  to  put  her  best  foot  forrcd 
and  lotili  pleasant  and  agreeable  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  hour  to  hour  But  in  iny  mind  a  woman  don't 
add  to  lier  good  looks  by  settin'  down  lookin'  like 
fury  for  nineteen  d;iys,  a  workin'  too  liard  to  speak  a 
pleasant  word  to  her  family,  or  give  'em  a  pleasant 
look,  for  the  sake  of  flanntin'  out  on  the  twentieth 
for  a  few  hoin-s,  to  show  off  before  a  lot  of  folks  elie 
don't  care  a  cent  for,  nor  they  for  her."  Says  I,  "A 
middlin'  plain  dress  for  instance,  one  made  with  a 
plain  strip  set  on  the  bins  round  the  overskirt,  or 
suntliin' of  that  sort,"  says  I,  "such  a  dress  with  a 
bright  healthy,  happy  face,  looks  better  to  me  than 
the  height  of  fashion  wore  with  a  face  that  is  almost 
completely  worn  out  with  the  work  a  makin'  of  it, 
drawn  down  by  care,  and  crossness,  and  hard  work 
into  more  puckers  than  there  is  on  tlie  ruffles ;"  says 
I,  "if  a  woman  is  able  and  willin'  to  hire  her  clothes 
made,  that's  a  different  tiling;  in  tliem  cases  let  wim- 
men  ruffle  themselves  off  to  their  heart's  content,  and 
the  more  work  the  better  for  the  sewin'  wimmen." 

1  don't  think  Mahala  sensed  my  talk  mnch  of  any, 
for  she  was  nippin'-to,  sewin'  on  her  rufHes,  and  I 
heerd  her  say  seeminly  to  herself: 

"  Lemrae  see  ;  nine  yards  for  the  bottom  ruffle,  and 
a  little  over.  Three  times  nine  Is  twenty-seven,  and 
that  leaves  fourteen  yards  of  triminin'  ior  the  poley- 
iiay,  and  up  and  down  the  hack  will  he  seventeen 
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more — leiiiiiie  see  !  "  And  slie  was  a  ineastii-iii'  it  ufE 
witii  her  hands.  Finallj  slic  seemed  to  eetise  wliere 
slie  was  for  a  miHiite,  and  turned  to  me  M'ith  a  still 
more  haggard  look  onto  her  face. 

Says  slie  :  "  Mebby  yon  iiave  lieerd  abimt  it,  ia  it 
80,  or  not?     I  must  knnw,"  says  slie. 

Says  I,  in  anxious  axents,  for  she  looked  fearfully 
bad  :  "  Is  it  your  childern's  future  yon  are  a  woiTyiii' 
abont?  Is  your  companion'e  morals  a  totteriii?  Is 
the  Human  Race  on  your  mind,  a  tirin'  yon,  Maliala  ? " 

"No  !"  says  she.  "It  haint  none  of  them  triflin' 
things,  but  I  heerd  a  rumor  that  they  wasn't  a  gohi' 
to  wear  poleynays  trimmed  up  the  back.  Do  yon 
know  ?    Can  yon  tell  me  wliat  tliey  are  a  goin'  to  do  ? 

Oh  !  what  a  wild  gloomy  glarin'  look  settled  down 
onto  her  face  as  she  asked  mc  this  question 

"  Thet/,^'  eays  I,  a  bustin'  right  ont  almost  wildly, 
"  who  is  old  They  that  is  leadin'  my  sect  into  chains 
and  slavery  ?"  Says  I,  almost  by  the  side  of  myself 
with  eniotion,  "  Bring  him  up  to  me,  and  Icninie 
wrastle  with  him,  and  destroy  him."  Says  1,  "  I 
hear  of  that  old  tyrant  on  all  sides.  If  he  gives  the 
word,  wiumien  will  drop  their  dresses  right  down  a 
yard  into  the  mud,  or  tack  'em  np  to  their  knees, 
they  will  puff' em  out  like  baloons,  or  pin  'em  back,  a 
bandegin'  themselves  like  nnnnniies,  tlicy  will  wear 
their  bimnets  on  Ihe  baik  of  tlieir  necks  Icavin'  their 
faces  all  out  in  the  sun,  or  they  will  wear  'em  over 
their  forwards,  makln'  'cm  as  blind  as  a  bat — leaviu' 
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the  l)Hcli6ide  of  tlioir  heads  all  oul  to  the  weather; 
ilicy  will  wear  luw  slips  as  thin  as  paper,  or  be 
moiiiitcd  up  on  high  heels  like  a  ostridge ;  they  will 
frizzle  theii-  luiir  iill  upon  top  of  their  heads  lilic  a 
rooster's  comb,  or  lot  it  string  down  tlieir  hacks  like 
a  maniac's;  and  if  I  ask  'em  wildly  why  these  things 
jij-e  so ,  they  say  they  do  it  because  TTtei/  do  it.  1 
find  old  Thei/  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  And  where  does  all  the  slander,  and  gossip,  and 
lies  come  from?  Yon  find  a  lie  that  there  wont  any- 
body father,  and  jest  as  sure  as  yon  live  and  breathe, 
every  time,  you  can  track  it  back  to  old  They.  They 
said  it  was  so.  And,"  says  I,  growin'  almost  wild 
again,  "who  ever  see  him  come  up  in  a  manly  way 
and  own  up  to  any  tiling?  Who  ever  sot  eyes  on 
him  ?  A  hidin'  himself,  and  a  lyin',  is  his  strong  pint. 
I  hate  old  They  !  I  perfectly  despise  the  old  critter," 

I  see  my  emotions  was  a  renderin'  me  nearly  wild 
for  the  time  hein',  and  with  a  fearful  effort,  I  collect- 
ed myself  together,  some,  and  continued  on  in  a 
more  milder  tone,  but  awful  earnest,  and  convincing: 
'■  Fashion  is  king  and  They  is  his  prime  minister 
and  factorum ;  and  between  'em  both,  wimmen  \b 
bound  )iand  and  foot,  body  and  soul.  And,"  says  I 
in  a  sort  of  a  prophecyin'  tone,  "  wonld  tliat  some 
female  Patrick  Henry  or  George  Washington  wonld 
rise  up  and  set  'em  free  from  them  tyrants."  Says  I, 
"  It  would  he  a  greater  victory  for  female  wimmen, 
than  the  one  the  male  sect,  mostly,  are  a  celebratin'  to 
the  Sentinal  this  summer" 
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"  Sentinal ! "  says  ehe.  "  Celebrate  I  "  she  murmiir- 
eJ  in  enquiriii'  axeots. 

"Yes,"  Bays  I,  "liaiiityou  heerd  on  it  Mahala — 
the  big  Seutinal  that  is  to  Filadelfy;"  says  I,  in  con- 
siderable dry  axents,  "  I  didn't  know  as  there  was  a 
dog  on  the  Aineriean  continent  but  wliat  bad  heerd  of 
it,  and  talked  it  over^with  othur  dogs."  Says  I, 
"They  talked  about  it  to  Jonesville  morc'n  they  did 
the  weather,  or  their  neighbors,  or  anytliing." 

"  Well,"  says  she,  "  it  seems  as  if  I  heerd  the  word 
once,  when  I  was  a  scrapin'  out  the  sullcr,  or  was  it 
when  I  was  a  whitewashin'  the  wood-bonse.  I  can't 
tell,"  says  she;  '"  but  anyway  I  know  I  was  a  clean- 
in'  sunthin'  or  other,  or  makin'  ruffles,  and  a  workin' 
6o  hard  that  it  slipped  completely  out  of  ray  mind." 

I  told  her  what  the  Sentinal  was,  and  says  I,  "  1 
want  you  to  go  Mahala.  Josiah  and  I  are  a  goin',  and 
it  will  do  yon  good  to  git  away  from  home  a  spell, 
you  can  git  some  good  girl  to  keep  house  for  you. 
S'posen  you  go?" 

She  looked  at  me  as  if  she  thought  I  was  as  crazy 
as  a  loon. 

"  Go !  "  says  she.  *'  Go  !  why  it  will  be  right  in  fly 
time  and  spider  time.  Do  yon  s'pose  that  anybody 
that  haint  a  perfect  slouch  of  a  housekeeper  would 
leave  their  house  in  fly  time  or  spider  web  time? 
Tliank  fortin  nobody  can  find  a  spider  web  in  my 
honae  nor  my  wood-house.  I  haint  one  to  let  things 
go  as  607716  wilt,  aud  go  ofi  od  pleasure  towers  right 
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1  see  she  was  u  twittiii'  inc  of  lettin'  tilings  go,  and 
bein'  ofl'oii  a  tower,  and  my  liigli  uilssioii  goarcd  iiiu, 
and  principle  nerved  me  ii])  tt>  give  lier  a  piece  of  my 
mind  ;  and  says  I  tu  l)ei' 

"  There  is  cobwelis  a  iiaugiii'  from  jonr  brain  this 
minute  Maliala  S])icer,  iinu'e'n  a  yard  long."  Says  1, 
"  You  have  chased  nie  roniid  with  a  mop,  and  klndef 
limbered  me  np,  so  I  feel  likemarehin'  funed  nobly 
in  the  canee  of  Iliglit , — and  I  say  to  yon,  and  I  say  it 
in  a  friendly  way, — that  if  there  was  eve?'  any  bright- 
ness to  your  intellect,  there  ia  dust  over  it  now  u 
inch  thick.  You  twit  me  about  lettin'  things  go,  and 
beiu'  ofl'  on  a  tower  ,  you  say  yiju  wont  let  things  go , 
in  iny  way  of  thinkin'  you  do  let  things  go ,  yon  let 
all  the  bcanty  and  brightness  of  life  go  ;  all  the  peace 
and  enjoyment  and  j'epose  of  Imme  go  ;  all  your  hus- 
band's and  childeni's  rest,  and  enjoyment,  and  love, 
and  res]iect  for  yon,  go.  You  say  yon  don't  even  git 
time  to  look  into  a  book  from  one  year's  end  to  another 
Think  of  that  great  world  of  delight  and  culture  you 
leggo.  Yon  say  yon  don't  find  time  to  step  or  look 
out  of  doors.  Jest  tliink  of  God's  great  ]>ictnre-book 
that  lie  spreads  out  before  your  Mind  eyes  from  day 
tu  day^every  page  filled  with  wonder,  surprise  and 
admiration.  Think  of  how  that  book  looks  when  the 
leaf  is  turned  flown  tosnnset,  or  when  it  is  turned  over 
to  bright  Indian  summer  and  efcetcry  "'  My  tone  waa 
eloquent,  very  ;and  iny  hand  waved  out  in  noble  waves 
ftB I  went  on : 
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"  Jest  think  how  fiotii  day  to  day  the  sun'  rises  in 
splendor  and  goes  down  in  licavcnly  glory  ,  how  tiic 
wliite  clouds  like  featliered  out  chariots  for  the  bahy 
angels  to  ride  out  in,  float  over  the  beautiful  blue 
sky  unbeknown  to  you  ,  how  flie  winds  kinder  rustle 
the  green  leaves  in  tlie  woods,  and  the  snii  ahor's 
down  her  gold  arrers  through  'eui,  a  chasiu'  tho  cool 
shadders  over  the  greeti  moss,  and  never  catchin'  of 
'cm.  How  the  white  Hlys  fatigue  their  sweet  selves 
a  perfumin'  the  air  and  tlie  roses  and  pinks  blush 
crimson  at  their  own  prettiness,  and  the  violets  hide 
their  blue  eyes  down  inider  the  grass,  so  awful  [iretty 
that  they  are  fairly  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  the 
ferns  wave  their  green  banners  in  triumphant  delight 
to  let  'em  know  tiiey  have  found  'em  out.  How  the 
lake  changes  to  more'n  foi'ty  pictures  a  day,  every 
one  liandsomer  tliau  theotlier,  from  tlie  time  it  looks 
kinder  blue,  and  hazy,  and  dreamy  in  t!ie  nioniin' 
twiliglit,  till  the  settin' sun  makes  a  sliinin'  path  on 
it,  that  seems  to  lead  right  out  into  that  city  of  golden 
streets. 

Think  what  low  and  kinder  contented  songs  the 
brook  sings  tothepaasy  willow,  and  what  the  willows 
whisper  back  to  the  brook.  How  the  birds  chirp  and 
twittrT  and  siil  an<l  sing,  a  Avell  behaved  melodious 
oi'kustre  givin'  free  tickets  to  everybody  ,  and  your 
ears  as  deaf  as  a  stun  to  it  all.  Think  of  all  these 
things  yon  leggo  to  pore  over  rnllleB  and  knife  pleat- 
iu's.     You  vted  to  be  a  fine  musician — made  lirst-ratc 
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luueic — and  that  melodiuus  job,  tlie  only  piece  of  work 
you  can  begin  on  earth  and  finisli  up  in  heaven,  all 
that  happiness  for  yourself  and  family,  you  leggo.  If 
you  was  obleeged  to  do  iiU  tliig,  I  shouhl  pity  you  ;  and 
if  you  was  oblceged  to  wear  yourself  down  to  a  early 
grave — as  I  bee  you  are  a  doin',— leavin'  your  eliild- 
ern  plenty  of  ruffles  and  no  mother,  I  should  pity  you , 
but  your  husband  is  abundantly  able,  and  more'n 
willin'  to  hire  help  for  you  to  do  your  work  decrently 
and  Comfortably,  and  leave  you  time  to  make  your 
home  a  place  of  delight  and  rest  to  him  and  the 
childern.  Eut  instead  of  that,  instead  of  throwin' 
open  the  doors  of  your  heart  and  your  house  to  the 
free  air  of  heaven,  and  thcsunsliine, — instead  of  keep- 
in'  your  husband's  and  childern's  love  and  niakin'  their 
happiness  and  hiseu  and  your  own  life  beautiful  by 
culture,  and  sweet  thoughts,  and  generous  deeds,  in- 
stead of  liftin'  your  eyes  heavenward  and  seein'  witli 
the  eyes  of  your  soul  some  divine  ideal  and  pursuiu' 
after  it,  you  have  set  your  aim  in  life  on  a  fly  and 
chase  that  aim  blindly,  and  prefer  to  go  through  life 
on  all  fours  with  a  scrub  rag." 

If  you'll  believe  it,  tiiat  woman  was  mad  ;  it  does 
beat  all  liow  good  advice  will  make  some  folks  squirm ; 
but  as  we  was  on  the  very  pint  of  leavin',  I  didn't  care  a 
cent;  and  I  didn't  feel  in  the  least  mite  beholden  to 
her,  for  they  come  to  our  house  whea  they  was  first 
married,  and  stayed    three  weeks  right  along,  and  I 

guess  they  didn't  git  treated  much  as  ehe  treated 
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Josmb  and  me.  I  done  well  I»y  'em — killed  a  hen 
most  evevy  ilay — and  made  a  fuss.  Tliat  was  liefure 
she  took  to  chasiii'  flies;  she  was  bright  as  a  new 
lioilar,  didn't  act  like  the  same  critter,  nor  he  nntlier , 
that  was  before  he  had  the  nip  took  out  of  birn,  hy 
beiii'  cliased  round  by  a  mop. 

I  kissed  the  little  childern  all  a  settin  still  in  a, 
row — or  little  old  wimmen  1  ort  to  say,  bid  Mahala 
a  glad  and  happy  good  bye,  and  then  we  went  out  to 
the  barn  and  took  leave  of  Piiilander  in  the  manger, 
and  sot  furred  again  on  our  tower. 
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PHILANDER  SPICER  told  Josiali  and  me  that 
lie  did  wisli  we  would  stop  and  visit  Iiis  brother 
Lank,  seeiii'  we  had  to  pass  right  by  hia  house. 
Meliinktou  Spicer,  Pbilaiider's  twin  brother,  married 
Malmla's  sister  Delila  Ann,  makin'  'em  double  and 
twisted  relations,  as  yon  may  say  And  we  told  him 
that  seein'  it  was  right  on  our  way  we  would  stop  a 
few  minutes,  but.  I  guessed  we  wouldn't  stay  long  for 
we  wasn't  much  acquainted  with  'em,  though  she  had 
visited  me  years  ago,  and  we  had  seen  'em  to  Father 
Allen's  once  or  twice. 

Philander  told  us  mebby  we  hadn't  better  stay 
long,  for  they  Lad  hard  work  to  git  along;  he  said 
Delila  Ann  wasn't  a  mite  such  a  turn  as  Maliala, 
for  whereas  Mahala,  havin'  a  husband  that  was  well 
off,  would  work  and  scrub  every  minute  with  no  need 
on  it,  Delila  Ann,  havin'  married  a  poor  man  who 
needed  help,  wouldn't  work  a  mite;  Ladu't  been  no 
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help  to  Iiim  at  all  sense  tliey  was  married,  only  hy 
puttin'  on  appearances,  and  liavin'  seven  girls  and 
they  bein'  growed  np,  and  their  ma  not  allowin'  'em 
to  do  a  speck  of  work  only  to  dress  np  to  catch  a  ho. 
Lank  had  to  work  from  niornin'  till  nigiit  in  the  store 
where  he  was  a  clerk,  and  then  set  up  half  the  night 
to  copy  papers  for  a  lawyer,  to  try  to  pay  their  milli- 
ner bills  and  the  hired  girls;  but  he  couldn't,  he  was 
in  debt  to  everybody.  And  he  didn't  git  no  rest  and 
peace  to  home,  for  they  was  a  teasin'  him  the  hnll  time 
for  gold  bracelets  and  silk  dresses  and  things ;  he  said 
they  lived  poor,  and  their  morals  was  all  run  down. 

Lank  hadn't  ever  been  able  to  git  enough  ahead 
to  buy  a  Bible;  he  hadn't  nothin'  but  the  Pokrafy, 
and  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  that  had  fell  to 
him  from  his  grandfather,  fell  so  fur  that  the  'postles 
and  all  the  old  prophets — e.\cept  Malachi — had  got 
tore  to  pieces,  and  he  was  battered  considerable. 
Phiiancler  snid  Limk  told  him  j't  was  hard  work  to 
bring  up  a  family  right,  with  nothin'  but  the  Pokrafy 
to  go  by,  and  lie  wanted  to  git  a  Bible  the  worst  way ; 
and  when  he  got  his  last  month's  wages  he  did  mean 
to  git  cnongh  ahead  to  buy  one,  and  a  sack  of-  flour; 
but  when  he  got  his  pay,  his  wife  said  she  was  suffer- 
m'  for  a  new  gauze  head-dress,  and  the  seven  glrl^ 
iiad  got  to  have  some  bobinet  ii  ck-ties,  and  some  new 
ear  riogi- ,  that  after  tl.ev  had  got  these  necessarys, 
then,  if  there  was  anything  '.-it,  they  would  git  a  sack 
of  flour  and  a  Bible.     But  there  waaD*t,  and  so  they 
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had  to  git  along  with  the  Pokraf^,  and  without  the 
sack  of  floiir;  and  he  said  that  workin'  bo  hard,  and 
fariij'  eo  awful  had,  Lank  was  a  most  need  up  ,  he  said 
Lank  wasn't  niore'n  two  or  three  moments  older  tliaii 
he  was,  but  liu  looked  aa  if  he  was  Feventy-five  years 
old,  and  lie  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  stand  it  more  than 
several  montlis  longer  if  tilings  went  on  so. 

J  said  to  myself,  when  Phlliinder  wastellin'  ns  this, 
here  is  tiiehhy  another  chance  for  me  to  burn  my. 
self  up  and  brilc  myself  on  a  gridiron  (as  it  were) 
in  the  canse  of  Eight.  1  felt  a  feelin'  that  mehby  I 
could  win  a  victory,  and  advise  Delila  Ann  for  her 
good.  And  so  I  spoke  up  mildly,  but  with  a  firm 
noble  mean  on  ine,  and  says  to  him  :  "Philander,  we 
will  stop  there  an  hour  or  two." 

When  we  got  to  the  village  where  Lank  lived, 
Josiah  said  he  guessed  he  would  go  right  down  to  the 
store  where  Lank  worked  and  see  him,  and  I  might 
go  in  and  call  on  Delila  Ann.  A  small  white-headed 
boy  with  tow  breeches  held  up  by  one  lonely  gallus 
told  ine  he  would  show  me  the  way — the  same  boy 
offerin'  to  hitch  the  mare. 

It  hiid  been  a  number  of  years  sense  I  bad  seen 
Delila  Ann,  and  1  didn't  s'poFe  I  should  know  her  if 
I  should  see  her  in  my  porridge  disli.  Philander  said 
Bbe  had  changed  so.  He  said  siie  had  fliat  sort  of 
anxious,  haggard,  dissatisfied,  kinder  sbecpisli,  and 
kmder  bold  look — a  menu  that  folks  always  git  by 
puttin'  on  appearances ;  I've  lieerd,  and   I  believe, 
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that  is  jefit  about  as  weariu'  a  job  aa  anybody  can 
git  into  to  foller  from  year  to  year.  There  didn't 
seem  to  be  anything  hull  and  sound  about  the  front 
door,  except  the  key-bole,  but  it  had  a  new  braes 
plate  on  it,  with  a  bell  kinder  fixed  in  it,  and  the 
plate  bore  Lank's  name  in  bold  noble  letters  which  I 
s'pose  waa  a  comfort  to  the  family,  and  rose  'em  up 
above  the  small  afflictions  of  the  snow  and  rain  that 
entered  at  will,  and  when  they  was  a  mind  to. 

The  white  headed  boy,  with  the  solitary  and  lone- 
some gallus,  said  to  me  as  he  stood  waitin'  for  the 
five  cent  bill  T  waa  a  gettin'  for  him  out  of  my  port- 
money     "  That  door  needs  mendin'  bad  !  " 

I  give  him  his  bill  and  started  him  off,  and  I  was 
jest  a  musin'  on  bis  last  words,  and  thinkin'  tiiat 
Lank's  best  way  would  be  to  take  the  key-bole  and 
have  a  new  door  made  to  it,  when  the  hired  girl  come 
to  the  door.  I  told  her  who  I  was  and  she  seemed 
to  be  kinder  f  iustrated  and  said  she'd  go  and  tell  the 
family  And  I,  a  standin'  there  in  the  hall,  and  not 
knowin'  how  long  she  would  be  gone,  thought  I 
would  set  down — for  it  always  tires  me  to  stand  any 
length  of  time  on  my  feet.  There  was  a  elegant 
imposin'  lookin'  chair  by  the  side  of  a  real  noble 
lookin'  table,  but  to  my  surprise  and  mortitication 
when  I  went  to  set  down,  I  sot  right  down  through 
it,  the  first  thing;  I  eatched  almost  wildly  at  the 
massive  table  to  try  to  save  myself,  and  I'll  be 
Iianged  if  that  didn't  give  way  and   spilte  on  my 
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boards,  but  upholstered  n-itli  a  gorgeous  red  and 
yeller  cotton  spread,  like  the  cliair;  they  both  looked 
Bpleiidid.  I  gathered  myself  up,  and  righted  the  table 
munmirin'  to  myself,  "Put  not  your  trust  in  princes, 
nor  turkey  red  calico,  Josiah  Allen's  wife,  set  not 
down  upon  them  blindly,  lest  you  be  wearied  and 
faint  in  your  mind,  and  lame  in  yonr  body  " 

I  was  jest  a  rehearsin'  this  to  myself,  when  the 
hired  girl  come  back,  and  says  I : 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come,  for  I  don't  know  but  I 
should  havG  brought  the  Lull  house  down  in  ruins 
onto  me,  if  you  hadn't  come  jeat  as  you  did." 
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Aud  then  sUc  up  aiiil  lold  me  that  that  chair  and 
table  wasn't  iiiiidc  for  use,  but  jest  for  looks,  she 
said  they  wanted  a  table  and  a  reception  cliair  in  tiie 
hall,  and  not  bein'  able  to  buy  sound  ones,  they  bad 
made  'em  out  of  boards  thej  bad  by  'em." 

"Well,"  says  I  mildly,  "I  went  right  down  through 
the  chair  the  tirtit  thing,  and  it  skairt  uie." 

I  got  along  through  the  hall  first-rate  after  this, 
only  I  most  fell  twice,  for  tiic  floor  bein'  carpeted 
with  wall  paper  varnished  (to  be  oil-cloth  appariently) 
and  tore  up,  and  the  varnish  uiakin'  it  stiff,  it  was  as 
bad  as  a  man-trap  to  eatch  folks  in,  and  throw  'em. 

Jest  before  we  got  to  the  parlor  door  I  see,  tliat  in 
the  agitation  of  body  and  mind  I  bad  experienced 
sense  I  come  in,  I  bad  dropi>ed  one  of  my  cuff  buttons, 
nice  black  ones  that  1  had  bought  jest  before  I  started 
at  a  out-lay  of  35  cents,  and  the  hired  gii'l  said  she 
would  go  back  for  it;  aud  while  she  was  a  lookin' 
for  it — the  plasterin'  bein'  off  considei'iible,  and  the 
partition  jest  papered  over — 1  heard  'em  a  sayin'  aud 
they  seemed  to  be  a  eryin'  as  they  said  it: 

"What  did  she  want  to  come  here  for?  I  should 
think  she  would  know  enough  to  stay  away  " 

"To  think  we  have  got  to  be  tormented  by  secin' 
lier,"  says  another  voice. 

"1  hate  to  have  her  come  as  bad  as  yon  do  child- 
ren," says  a  voice  T  knew  was  Delila  Ann's,  "but 
we  must  try  to  bear  up  nnder  it,  she  wont  slay 
probable  more'n  two  or  three  hours." 
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"1  ihay,  I  hope  slic  wont  siimy  two  luiuitli,"  eays 
another  voice  with  a  lisp  to  it. 

"  We  wont  let  her  stay,"  says  a  little  fine  voice. 

I  declare  for't,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  vow  I 
would  have  turned  riglit  round  in  my  tracks  ;  but  1 
rciiiembercd  it  wasn't  the  pious  folks  that  needed  tlie 
iiiost  preachin',  and  if  ever  proini^cons  advisin'  seemed 
to  be  called  for,  it  was  now  And  jest  as  I  was  a 
reinemberin'  this,  the  hired  girl  come  back  with  my 
cull  button. 

The  minute  she  opened  that  parlor  door,  I  see  that 
I  had  got  into  the  house  of  uiournin'.  The  room, 
which  resembled  the  hall  and  the  front  door  as  much 
as  if  they  was  three  twins,  seemed  to  be  full  of  braize 
delaine,  and  bobinet  lace,  and  thin  ribbin,  all  bathed 
iu  tears  and  sobs.  When  I  took  a  closer  look,  1  see 
there  was  eight  wimnien  under  the  gauzes  and  friz- 
zles and  folderols  and  etcetery ,  some  of  'em  held 
dime  novels  in  their  hands,  and  one  of  'em  held  a 
white  I'up. 

The  moment  J  went  in,  every  one  of 'em  jumped 
up  and  kissed  me.  and  throwcd  their  arms  round  me. 
Some  of  the  time  1  liad  as  many  as  six  or  seven  arms 
at  a  time  round  me  in  difl'erent  places,  and  every  one 
of  'em  was  a  tellin'  me  in  awful  warm  tones,  how 
glad,  how  highly  tickled  they  was  to  see  me;  they 
never  M'as  so  carried  away  witli  enjoyment  and  happr 
surplice  in  their  hull  lives  before;  and  says  four  tit 
'em  tenderly: 
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"  You  must  stay  a  week  with  iis  anyway." 

"A  week!"  says  the  little  fine  voice,  "that  lirirrit 

nnthiir,  you  mudt  stay  a  inontii,  we  wont  let  you  ull 

ii  day  sooner  " 

"  No,  we  wout  1  "  says  six  warm  voices,  awful  warm. 


"Stliay  all  thummer — do,"  says  tlie  lispin'  voice. 

"Yes  do!  "  says  the  hull  seven. 

And  then  Delila  Ann  threw  both  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  says  alio : 

"Oh  if  you  could  only  stay  with  us  alway.*,  how 
happy,  happy  we  should  be."    And  then  she  laid  her 
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head  right  down  on  my  shoulder  and  bep\iii  to  sob, 
iiiid  weep,  and  cry ;  I  was  aIniOBt  sickened  to  the 
stomach  by  their  actin'  and  behavm',  but  the  voice  of 
Borrow  always  appeals  to  my  heart.  I  see  in  a  minute 
what  the  matter  was;  Laiili  liad  give  out,  had  killed 
himself  with  hard  work  ;  and  tbougb  I  knew  she  was 
jest  as  much  to  blame  as  if  she  was  made  of  arsenic 
and  Lank  had  swalJered  her,  still  pity  and  sympathy 
makes  the  handsomest,  shineyest  kind  of  varnish  to 
cover  np  folks'es  faults  witli,  and  Delila  Ann  shone 
with  it  from  head  to  foot,  as  slie  lay  there  on  my 
neck,  wettin'  my  best  collar  with  her  tears,  and 
almost  tearin'  the  luce  often  it  with  her  deep  windy 
sithes.  I  pitied  Delila  Ann,  from  pretty  near  the 
bottom  of  my  heart ,  I  forgot  for  the  time  bein'  her 
actin'  and  behavin' ;  I  felt  had,  and  says  I 

"  Then  he  is  gone  Delila  Ann,  I  feel  to  sympathize 
with  yon ;  I  am  sorry  for  you  as  I  can  be." 

"  Yes,"  says  she,  pretty  near  choked  np  with  emo- 
tion, "  he  is  gone  ;  we  liave  lost  him," 

I  wept;  I  thonght  of  my  Josiah,  and  I  says  in  trem- 
bliii' tones:  "When  love  is  lost  out  of  a  heart  that 
has  held  it,  oh,  what  a  goneness  there  must  be  in 
that  heart;  what  a  emptyness;  what  a  lonesomeness ; 
but,"  says  I,  tryin'  to  comfort  her,  "He  who  made 
onr  hearts  knows  all  about  'em  ;  His  love  can  fill  all 
the  deep  lonesome  places  in  'em  ;  and  hearts  that  He 
dwells  in  wont  never  break;  He  keeps  'em,  and  they 
are  safe  with  an  eternal  f=afetj.'* 
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All  the  hull  of  the  girls  was  a  sobbin',  and  one  of 
'era  sithed  out :  *'  Oh,  it  does  seem  as  if  our  hearts 
must  break,  right  in  to." 

Then  I  spoke  up  and  says  in  tremblin*  tones:  "If 
you  are  wilHn'  Delila  Ann,  it  would  be  amelancboily 
Batisfaction  to  me  to  sec  the  corpse." 

The  girls  led  the  way  a  sobbin'  and  sitlnn',  and  I 
follered  on  kinder  holdin'  up  Delila  Ann,  expeetin' 
every  minute  she  would  faint  away  on  my  hands. 
We  was  a  mournful  lookin'  procession ;  they  led  the 


WM 


way  into  the  next  room,  and  lod  me  up  to  a  sofy,  and 
there  laid  out  on  a  gorgcons  vi'Iler  cotton  cnshln.  lay 
a  dead  pup ;  I  was  too  dumb-foundered  to  speak  foi 
nearly  half  a  moment. 
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Oh!  what  feelin's  I  felt  as  I  stood  there  a  lookiii' 
on  'em,  to  think  how  I  had  been  a  eympatliizin'  and  a 
comfortin',  a  pumpin'  the  very  depths  of  my  sonl 
to  pour  religious  consolation  onto  'em,  and  I>ewailin' 
myself,  a  sheddin'  my  own  tears  over  a  whiffet  pup. 
As  I  thought  this  ovor,  my  dutnb-foiinder  begun  to  go 
off  on  me,  and  my  mean  begun  to  look  different,  and 
awfuler,  I  thrust  my  cotton  handkerebief  back  into 
my  pocket  again  with  my  right  hand,  and  drew  my 
left  arm  hautily  from  Delila  Ann,  not  carin'  whether 
she  crumpled  down  and  fainted  away  or  not ,  I  s'pose 
my  mean  apauled  'em,  for  Delila  Ann  says  to  me  in 
tremblin'  tones : 

"  All  genteel  wimmen  dote  on  doga."  And  she 
added  in  still  more  tremblin'  tones,  as  she  see  my 
mean  kep'  a  growin'  awfnler,  and  awfuler  every 
minute;  "Nothin'  gives  a  woman  such  a  genteel  air 
as  to  lead  'em  round  with  a  ribbin,"  And  she  eaye 
still  a  keepin'  her  eye  on  my  mean:  "I  always  know 
a  woman  is  genteel  the  minute  1  see  her  a  leadin' 
'em  round,  and  I  never  have  been  mistakin'  once; 
the  more  genteel  a  woman  is,  the  more  poodle  dogs 
she  has  to  dote  on." 

I  didn't  Bay  a  word  to  Delila  Ann  nor  the  hull  set 
on  'em,  but  my  emotions  riz  up  so  that  I  spoke  riglit 
out  loud,  unl)eknown  to  me;  I  episoded  to  myself  in 
a  deep  voice 

"  Fathers  bein'  killed  with  labor,  and  a  world  layin' 
in  wickedness,  and  wimmen  dotin'  on  dogs;  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  hoiieelefis  and  Iiomelees  cliiidern  — 
little  fair  souls  bein'  blackened  by  ignorance  and  vice 
witb  a  black  that  can't  never  be  rubbed  off  this  side  of 
heaven,  and  immortal  winimen  spendin'  their  hull 
energies  in  keepin'  a  pnp's  hair  white,  little  tender 
feet  beiu'  led  down  into  the  mire  and  claj,  that  might 


guided  np  to  lieaven's  door,  and  wimmen  utterly 
refusin'  to  notice  'em,  so  ranipantand  sot  on  Iciidin' 
round  a  pup  hy  a  string.  Good  heavens '  "  says  I,  "  it 
makes  me  sweat  totlihik  on  it;"  and  I  pulled  out  my 
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cottDii  liaiidkercliicf  aii<i  wiped  my  forred  almost 
wildlj.  1  B'jtoBe  my  warm  eiiiotiuiiB  had  luelted  down 
my  icy  mean  a  very  little,  i'ur  Duliia  Aim  si>oke  up  in 
'I  little  cliirlitr  voice,  and  says  slie  . 

"If  yon  was  one  of  the  geiitei'l  kind,  you  would 
feel  difi'erent  about  it;"  eays  she — a  tryin'  to  scare 
me — "1  mistrust  that  yon  haint  genteel." 

"  That  don't  searu  ine  a  mite,"  says  I,  "  I  hate  that 
word  and  always  did,"  says  I  still  more  warndy, 
"there  is  two  words  in  the  English  language  that  1 
feel  cold,  aud  almost  liauty  towards,  and  they  are 
'affinity,'  such  as  married  folks  hunt  after,  and  'gen- 
teel.' I  wish,"  says  I,  "  tliat  these  two  worda  would 
join  hands  and  elope  the  country  ;  I'd  love  to  see 
their  backs,  as  they  sot  out,  and  bid  'em  a  glad  fare- 
well." Sheseeslic  luidn't  skairt  me,  and  the  thought 
of  my  mission  goared  me  to  that  extent,  that  I  rose 
up  my  voice  to  a  high  key  and  went  on  wavin'  my 
right  hand  in  as  eloq^uent  a  wave  as  I  had  by  ine — 
I  keep  awful  eloquent  waves  a  purpose  to  use  on 
occasions  like  these — and  says  I ; 

*'  I  am  a  woman  that  has  got  a  vow  on  me ,  I  am  a 
Proniiscous  Advisor  by  trade,  and  I  can't  shirk  out 
when  duty  is  a  pokin'  me  in  the  side ;  I  must  speak. 
And  I  say  unto  you  Delila  Ann,  and  the  hull  on  yon 
promiscous,  that  if  you  would  take  off  some  of  jonr 
bobinet  lace,  empty  your  laps  of  pups  and  dime 
novels,  and  go  to  work  and  lift  some  of  tlie  burdens 
from   the  breakin'  back   of  Melankton  Ppieer,  you 
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would  raise  yourselves  in  my  OBliination  from  25  to 
80  cents,  aud  I  don't  know  but  more." 

•'  Oh,"  says  Delila  Ann,  "  i  want  luy  girls  to  marry  ; 
and  it  haint  genteel  fur  wimmeu  to  work  ,  tliey  wont 
never  catch  a  bo  if  they  work." 

"Well,"  says  I  almost  coldly,  "I  had  ruther  keep 
a  clear  conscience  and  a  single  bedstead,  than  twenty 
husbands  and  the  knowledge  that  1  was  a  father 
killer;  but,"  says  I  in  reasonable  tones — fori  wanted 
to  convince  'era — "it  haint  necessary  to  be  lazy,  to 
read  dJnje  novels,  and  lead  round  pups,  in  order  to 
marry ;  if  it  was,  I  should  be  a  single  woman  to-day  " 

"Oh  I  love  to  read  dime  novellli,"  says  the  lispin' 
one;  "I  love  to  be  thad  and  weep,  it  tlieenith  tho 
thweet,  tho  thingularly  thweet." 

Says  I,  "  There  is  a  tragedy  bein'  lived  before  your 
eyes  day  after  day  that  yon  ort.  to  weep  over  ;  a  father 
killin'  himself  for  his  wife  and  cliildern^bearin'  bur- 
dens enough  to  break  down  a  leather  man — and  they 
a  flpendin'  their  time  a  ieadin'  round  whiffet  pups." 

*•  WhifTet  pups ! "  says  Delila  in  angry  tones,  "  they 
are  poodles." 

"Well,"  says  I  calmly,  "whiffet  poodle  pups,  if 
that  Buits  you  any  better,  it  don't  make  any  particular 
difference  to  me." 

Says  Delila  Ann,  "  I  paid  seven  dollars  a  piece  for 

'em,  and  they  have  paid  their  way  in  comfortin'  the 

girts  when  they  feel  bad;  of  course  my  girls  have 

their   dark  boars  and  git  low-epirited  when  they 
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teaze  their  pa  for  things  that  he  wout  buy  for  'em ; 
when  they  want  a  gold  butterfly  to  wear  in  their  hair, 
are  aufierin'  for  it  or  for  other  necessaries,  and  their  pa 
wont  git  'em  for  'em ;  in  such  dark  hours  the  compan- 
ionship of  these  dear  dogs  are  such  a  comfort  to  'em," 

*'  Why  don't  they  go  to  work  and  earn  their  own 
butterflies  if  they  have  got  to  have  'em  ;  "  saye  I. 

"Because  they  wont  never  marry  if  they  demean 
themselves  and  work." 

Says  I,  "  It  haint  no  suth  thing  !  A  man  whose  love 
is  worth  havin'  would  think  the  more  of  'em;"  and 
I  went  on  eloquently — "  do  you  e'pose  Delila,  that  the 
love  of  a  true  man, — a  love  that  crowns  a  woman  more 
royally  than  a  queen,  a  love  that  satisfies  her  head 
and  her  heart  and  tliat  she  can  trust  herself  to  through 
life  and  death  ;  a  love  that  inspires  her  to  think  all 
goodness  and  purity  are  possible  to  her  for  its  sake, 
— that  makes  her,  through  very  happiness,  more  hum 
ble  and  tender  and  yet  fearless,  liftin'  her  above  all 
low  aims  and  worrymente ;  do  you  s'pose  this  love 
that  makes  a  woman  as  rich  as  a  Jew  if  she  owns 
nothin'  on  earth  beside,  can  be  inspired  and  awakened 
by  a  contemplation  of  sham  gentility  and  whiffet 
pups  ?  Can  bobinet  lace  spangled  with  gilt  butterflies 
weave  a  net  to  catch  this  priceless  treasure  ?  Never ! 
Delila.  Ann  Spicer,  never !  that  is,— a  love  that  is 
worth  havin';  some  men's  love  haint  worth  nothin'; 
I  wouldn't  give  a  cent  a  bushel  for  it  by  the  car-load. 

But,  as  I  said,  Delila  Ann  and  the  hull  eight  on  yon 
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promiscouB,  a  earnest,  true,  noble  man  would  think 
as  much  again  of  a  girl  who  had  independence  and 
common  sense  enough  to  earn  her  own  livin'  when 
her  father  was  a  poor  man.  Good  land  !  how  simple 
it  is  to  try  to  deceive  folks;  gauze  veils,  and  cotton- 
velvet  cloaks  liaiiit  a  goin'  to  cover  up  the  fact  of 
poverty ;  if  we  be  pour  there's  not  a  mite  of  disgrace 
in  it.  Poverty  is  the  dark  mine  where  diamonds  are 
found  lots  of  times  by  their  glitterin'  so  ag'inst  the 
blackness.  The  darkness  of  poverty  can't  put  ont 
the  light  of  a  pure  diamond  ,  it  will  shine  anywhere, 
as  bright  in  the  diirk  dirt  as  on  a  queen's  finger,  for 
its  light  comes  from  within ;  and  rare  pearls  are 
formed  frequent  by  the  grindin'  touch  of  poverty, 
tears  of  pain  and  privation  and  patience  crystalized 
into  great  drops  of  light  that  will  shine  forever 
HonCot  hard  workin'  poverty  is  respect;ible  as  anj"- 
tliiug  can  be  respectable  and  should  be  honored,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  oigliteen 
hundred  years  ago  made  it  illustrious  forever  But 
poverty  liidin'  itself  behind  the  Jippariently ,  poverty 
hidin'  itself  under  a  sham  gentility  ,  pretentious,  de- 
ceitful poverty — tryin'  to  cover  a  empty  stomach  with 
a  tinsel  breast-pin — is  a  sight,  and  enongh  to  make 
angels  weep,  and  sinners  sick.  Let  your  girls  learn 
some  honest  trade  Delila  Ann,  let  'em  be  solf-respect- 
in',  indastrious — " 

"  Oh  my  !  I  wonldn't  have  'em  miss  of  hein'  married 
for  nothin'  in  the  world." 
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"  Good  land'! "  eajs  I.  "  Is  marrjin'  the  only 
theme  tliat  anybody  can  lay  holt  of  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  best  way  would  be  to  lay  bolt  of  duty  now, 
and  then  if  a  bo  comes  lay  liolt  of  him.  But  if  they 
catch  a  bo  with  such  a  hook  as  they  are  a  fishin'  with 
now,  what  kind  of  a  bo  will  it  be  ?  Kobody  but  a 
fool  would  lay  holt  of  ahook  baited  with  dime  novels, 
lazyness,  deceitfulness,  and  pups.  Learn  your  girls 
to  be  industrious  and  to  respect  themselves.  They 
can't  now,  Delila  Ann,  I  hnow  they  can't.  No  wo- 
man can  feel  honorable  and  reverential  towards  them- 
selves, when  they  are  a  foldin'  their  useless  hands 
over  their  empty  souls,  waitin'  for  souie  man — no 
matter  who — to  marry  'em  and  support  'em.  When 
in  the  agony  of  suspense  and  fear  they  have  narrowed 
down  to  this  one  theme  all  their  hopes  and  prayers 
"  Good  Lord,  anybody ! "  But  when  a  wuman  lays 
hoit  of  life  in  a  noble  earnest  way,  when  she  is  duti- 
ful, cheerful,  and  industrious,  God-fearin'  and  self- 
respectiu',  though  the  world  sinks,  there  is  a  rock 
under  her  feet  that  wont  let  her  down  fur  enough  to 
hurt  her  any. 

"Oh  dear; "  says  Delila  Ann  again,  "  I  should  think 
she  would  want  to  get  married — want  to  awfully  " 
Truly  everybody  has  their  theme,  and  marryin'  is 
hem.  But  I  kep'  cool  and  says  1  in  calm  axents, 
bat  sort  o'  noble  and  considerable  eloquent; 

"  If  love  comes  to  board  with  her,  so  much  the 
better;  she  will  be  ready  to  receive  him  royally,  and 
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keep  him  when  6he  gets  liiiii — some  fulke  don't  kiiuw 
!iow  to  use  love  wortli  a  cent,  can't  keep  liiin  any 
length  of  *iuie.  Such  a  woman  wont  git  cnizy  tm  a 
loon,  and  wild-eyed,  and  accept  the  wrong  man — so 
dead  with  fear  that  the  right  one  wont  he  forth  coniin' 
She  wont  barter  her  truth  and  self  respect  for  a 
home  and  lionsen  Etuff,  and  the  sham  dignity  of  a 
false  marriage.  Xo  mom,  or  moras  ;  though  a  regi- 
ment of  men  are  at  her  feet  a  askin'  her  in  pleadin' 
axents  if  their  bride  slie  will  be,  her  ears  will  be  deaf 
as  a  stun  to  the  hull  caboodle  of  'em,  unless  the  true 
vi)ico  speaks  to  her;  and  she  wont  listen  with  the  ear 
of  flesh,  ehe  wont  hear  it  unless  her  soul  can  listen. 
Mcbby  that  roiee,  that  true  voice  is  soundiii'  to  her 
heart  through  the  centuries;  mebby,  like  as  not,  shij 
was  born  a  century  too  soon,  or  a  hundred  years  too 
late — what  of  it?  That  don't  scare  her  a  mite,  site 
will  keep  right  on  a  livin'  jest  as  calm  and  collected 
and  happy  and  contented  as  anything,  till  the  eternal 
meetin'  of  true  souls  crowns  him  and  her  with  the 
greatncBB  of  that  love.  Ko,  Delila  Ann  Spicer,  slich 
a  woman  as  that,  no  matter  whether  she  be  single  or 
double,  I  am  not  afraid  of  her  future."      ■ 

"  Wliat !  not  get  married !  Oh  dear  me  suz,"  scream- 
ed Delila  Ann,  for  truly  the  thought  seemed  to  scare 
her  nearly  to  death.  Oh  how  awful,  how  lonely, 
lonely,  tliey  must  be." 

"Who  said  tlicy  wasn't  ?  "  says  I  in  pretty  raiddliTi' 
short  tones — for  she  was  a  beginnin'  to  wear  nie 
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out  some — but  I  continued  on  in  more  mild  axents: 
"1  have  seen  married  foika  before  now,  that  I 
kiiew  was  in  their  bouIb  as  lonesome  as  dogs  and  lone- 
comer,"  6ayB  I,  a  disagreeabler  feelin'  I  never  felt, 
than  to  have  company  that  haint  company,  etay  right 
by  you  for  two  or  three  days.  And  then  what  must  it 
be  to  have  'em  stand  by  you  from  forty  to  fifty  years. 
Goudland!  it  would  tucker  anybody  out.  A  desert 
liaint  to  be  compared  to  a  crowd  of  strimgers;  woods 
can't  be  compared  to  humaa  bcin's  for  loneliness, 
for  Nater  is  a  friendly  critter,  and  to  them  tliat  love 
her,  she  has  a  hundred  M-ays  to  cLirk  'eni  up  and  com- 
fort 'em.  And  solitude  is  sacred,  when  the  world's 
babble  dies  away,  you  bush  your  soul,  and  hear  the 
footfalls  of  the  Eternal.  Hear  His  voice  speakin'  to 
your  heart  in  better  tbouglits,  purer  aspirations, 
nobler  idees.  No  !  for  pure  loueliiiess  give  mc  the 
presence  of  an  alien  sonl,  whose  thoughts  can  never 
he  your  tliougbts,  whose  eyes  can  no  more  see  what 
your  eyes  see  than  if  they  wore  leather  spectacles, 
whose  presence  wciglis  you  down  like  four  Nite  Mairs 
and  a  half.  And  if  for  any  reason,  fear,  thoughtless- 
ness, or  w^tin'  a  home,  you  are  married  to  such  a 
one,  there  is  a  loneliness  for  you  Delita  Ann  Spicer." 
Cut  ebe  kep'  right  on,  with  her  former  idees,  for 
she  felt  'em  deeply. 

"Oh  Dear!  I  don't  see  how  folks  git  along  that 
haint  married.  Nothin'  in  the  world  looks  so  poverty- 
strnck,  and  lonesome  as  a  woman  that  haint  married." 
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"YcB,"  Eaj's  I  reasonably,  "  tliey  do  have  a  sort 
of  a  one  sided  look  I'll  admit,  and  sort  o'  curious,  at 
certain  times,  such  as  processions,  and  etcctery ,  I 
always  said  so,  and  I  say  so  still.  "  But,"  says  I,  "  in 
my  opinion,  there  Iiaint  no  lonesoinencss  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  lonesomeiiess  of  the  empty-headed  and 
aimless,  and  no  amount  of  husbands  cmi  imike  up  to 
any  woman  for  the  loss  of  her  self-respect.  Them  is 
my  idees,  howsuniever  everybody  to  their  own  mind." 

Whether'  I  did  'em  any  good  or  not  I  don't  know, 
for  mj-  companion  arrived  jest  that  moment,  and  we 
departed  unto  our  tuwer  ,  but  it  is  a  sweet  and  com 
fortin'  tlionght,  that  whether  yon  hit  the  mark  yon 
aim  at  or  not,  you  have  done  your  best  and  a  f;oo<l 
pile  of  arrers  somewhere  will  bear  witness  that  vnn 
have  took  aim,  and  fired  nobly  in  the  cause  of  Riglit 
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EVER  sense  T  had  married  to  Josiali  Ailen,  I  had 
lieerd  nf  Uncle  ZebuHii  Coffin,  what  a  good  man 
liu  was.  Every  time  Josiah  would  git  low  spirited 
and  kinder  back  slid  in  his  mind,  he  would  groan  out, 
■'  01),  if  I  could  only  be  as  good  as  XInele  Zebulin  is  !" 

And  when  he  would  be  in  this  deprested  state,  if 
he  and  I  wonld  laugh  out  kinder  hearty  at  sunthin' 
the  childern  said  or  done,  be  would  mutter* 

"  Oh  Saniantlia,  wliat  would  Uncle  Zebulin  say  if 
lie  should  hear  us  laugh!  I  don't  believe  we  shall  ever 
get  to  be  so  good  as  he  is  in  this  world." 

"  What  has  he  done  so  awful  good  ?  "  I  would  say. 

"  Why,"  says  Josiah,  "  Uncle  Zebulin  haint  laughed 
in  over  forty  years.  Yon  don't  have  no  idee  what  a 
good  man  he  is," 

"That  don't  raise  Jiim  7  cents  in  my  eatimation," 
says  I.    "  What  else  lias  he  done  so  uncommon  good  ? " 

"  Oh,"  Bays  Josiah.     "  I  don't  know  of  anything  in 
316 
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particular.  But  yuu  never  see  bo  good  a  man  as  he 
is.  lie's  made  a  regular  pattern  of  liiTiiself.  IIu 
tiuvur  smiles,  and  lie  would  sooner  cut  otf  anybody's 
head  than  to  juke  with  'cm ,  and  he  is  so  f|niek  to 
see  if  anybi'dy  else  does  wron;^.  Ile'II  make  anybody 
feel  so  wicked,  when  they  are  with  hiiu  ;  they'll  see 
60  plain  how  much  better  lie  is  than  they  be.  lie  is 
so  uncommon  good,  that  I  never  could  bear  to  st;iy 
there ;  I  realized  his  goodness  so  mueli,  and  see  my 
own  wickedness  so  plaip.  A  dretful  good  man,  Uncle 
Zebulin  is,  dretful." 

I  knew  wlieii  we  sut  out  for  the  Sentinal  that  we 
should  go  within  a  few  miles  of  hiui ,  we  had  got  to 
go  right  through  Loon  Town,  where  his  letters  M-as 
sent  to.  (Josi;ih  had  helped  him  to  money  to  pay  up 
a  mortgage,  and  they  had  wrote  back  and  forth  about 
it.)  1  beset  Josiah  to  stop  and  visit  him,  not  that  ■ 
1  had  such  a  awful  high  opinion  of  him,  but  I  wanted 
to  go  more  out  of  curiosity,  a  sort  of  a  circus  feelin' ; 
but  Josiah  hung  back,  and  I  says  to  him 

"Anybody  would  think  Josiah  Allen,  that  after 
praisiu'  up  a  Uncle  Zebulin  day  and  night  for  goin' 
on  twenty  years,  a  man  would  be  willin'  to  let  his 
lawful  pardner  git  a  glimpse  on  him;"  but  Josiah 
hung  back,  and  says  he  : 

"He  is  so  tarnal  good,  Summtha,  yon  haint  no 
idee  how  powerful  uncomfortable  and  unsatisfactory 
he  makes  wickeder  folks  feci."     But  I  says  checrfullv  : 

"If  lie  is  so  dretfnl  good  as  you  eay,  he  wont  be 
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likely  to  hurt  ub,  and  I  don't  go  for  comfort,  I  go  in 
a  sort  of  a  raenagerj  way ;  and  also,"  I  added  with 
dignity,  "  as  a  P.  A.  and  a  P  I." 

"  Well,"  he  kinder  whimpered  out,  "  mebhy  it  ie  all 
for  the  best.  "We'll  go  if  you  are  so  Bot  on  it,  but 
there  don't  seem  to  be  no  need  of  our  stayin'  any 
length  of  time." 

*'  "Well,"  says  I,   *'  we'll  see,  when  we  git  there." 

But  after  we^ot  started  off  on  our  tower,  and  as 
we  drew  near  Loon  Town,  (thirteen  miles  from  Mel- 
anbton  Spicer'ses)  and  I  spoke  to  Josiah  about  our 
visit  to  Uncle  Zebulin,  he  made  as  strange  of  it,  as  if 
ho  never  Iiad  hcerd  of  the  idee,  said  he  never  had 
borrowed  any  trouble  about  it,  never  had  had  an  idee 
of  goin'  nigh  him. 

"  Then  what  made  you  say  po,"  says  1. 

"  Say  so  ! "  Bays  he  in  a  wanderiu',  unbelievin'  tone, 
"I  Imint  Siiid  so,"  says  he,  "yon  must  havedremp  it." 

I  argued  witli  him  for  quite  a  epcll,  but  he  stuck  to 
it ;  said  he  didn't  blame  me  any  for  sayin'  it,  for  I  had 
most  probable  dremp  it. 

It  madded  me  so  to  hear  him  go  on,  that  I  wouldn't 
multiply  no  more  words  with  him,  and  I  should  prob- 
able never  have  sot  eyes  on  Zebulin  Coffin,  if  it  hadn*t 
been  for  a  axident  that  took  place  jest  as  we  was  a 
cnterin'  Loon  Town. 

I  thought  there  had  been  sunthln'  kinder  loose  and 
ebaekly  about  the  bnggy  for  some  time,  and  so  I  eays 
to  Josiah : 
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*'  There  seems  to  be  suutliiii'  wrong  about  the  buggy 
jQBiah  Allen,  I  believe  the  whiffletrys  are  loose.'* 

"The  wbiffletrys  are  all  right.  You  are  notional 
Sainantha — wimmen  always  be,  not  Iiavin'  such  strong 
firm  minds  as  we  men  have  they  git  the  hypo." 

Says  I,  almost  coldly,  "  After  you  throw  us  out, 
and  kill  both  on  us,  raebby  you  wont  twit  me  of  liavin' 
the  hypo." 

"  I  haint  never  killed  you  yet,  Samantha,"  says  he, 
"and  you  have  beeu  a  lookiu'  out  for  it  for  the  last 
twenty  years." 

But  that  man  hadn't  hardly  got  the  words  out  of 


his  mouth,  when  all  of  a  sudden  jest  what  I  hud  been 
bewarin'  him  of  happened  ,  suutliin'  did  break  down  ; 
he  said  it  was  the  ex.    But  evcrytUiug  seemed  to  give 
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way  all  of  a  sudden  under  iis,  I  was  skairt,  very.  Tlie 
old  mare  bein'  a  orniment  to  her  sect  stopped  stun 
still,  BO  there  wasn't  no  killed  nor  wounded  to  repent 
on,  but  the  top  buggy  had  got  to  go  to  the  wagon  shop 
to  be  repaired  upon.     Josiah  acted  mad  ;  saya  he 

"  That  darned  man  cheated  nie  on  that  buggy,  I'll 
bet  a  cent.  We'd  done  better  to  have  bought  a 
phantom ,  I  told  you  so  Saniantha  in  the  first  on't." 

Kuowin'  it  was  the  nuter  bora  in  every  man  to 
want  to  blame  somebody  or  sunthin'  in  a  time  like 
this,  and  knowin'  if  anything  could  be  a  comfort  to 
my  companion  that  would,  I  didn't  feel  like  arguin' 
with  him  a  mite  about  our  buyin'  or  not  buyin'  a 
phantom  to  ride.  I  was  sorry  for  him,  but  feeliu' 
I  had  a  vow  onto  me,  and  knowin'  it  was  my  duty  to 
lock  avms  (as  it  were)  with  my  companion,  and  lead 
him  gently  back  if  T  see  him  a  strayin'  off  into  the 
wrong,  1  says  to  him  in  a  kind  of  a  roundabout  way, 
but  mildly  and  firmly  : 

"  Wlien  companions  was  falsely  told  they  had  dremp 
tilings,  mebby  judgments  was  sometimes  sent  onto 
Josiahs' " 

I  had  hinted  this  in  a  dretful  blind  way,  but  he  took 
it  in  a  minute,  and  snapped  out  enough  to  take  my 
head  off. 

"  Well,  well  1  I  s'pose  we  can  go  to  Uncle  Zeb's,  if 
yon  are  so  sot  on  it,  while  this  is  bein'  mended  ; "  and 
he  added  with  a  gloomy  face :  "  I  guess  you'll  have 
the  worst  on't,  when  you  see  how  good  he  ia." 
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I  felt  glad  to  go,  for  I  bad  a  curious  feelin'  that  I 
was  needed  there  as  a  Promiscous  Advisor ,  as  if  I 
had  a  job  there  to  tackle  in  the  cause  of  Right.  The 
blacksmith  sent  a  boy  for  a  man  that  did  such  jobs, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  time  we  was  on  our  way  to 
Uncle  Zebulin  Coffin'ses.  It  was  a  good  lookin'  iron 
grey  man,  about  the  age  of  Josiah  who  was  a  carrjin 
US.  He  had  a  nice  span  of  horses,  and  we  rode  in  a 
respectable  democrat  with  two  seats.  Josiah  sot  on 
the  front  seat  with  the  driver,  and  the  satchel  and 
umberell  and  I  sot  on  the  back  seat.  After  we  had 
got  started,  the  man  spoke  up  and  says  he  : 

"  You  are  a  goin'  over  to  Deacon  Coffin'ses  ? " 

"  Yes,"  says  Josiah, 

His  face  grew  sad,  and  he  shook  his  head  in  a 
mournful  way 

"A  dretful  good  man  the  Deacon  is." 

Says  I,  -'Sunthiii'  in  the  line  of  Paradise  Lost,  or 
the  Course  of  Time;  sunthin'  like  Milton  or  Pollock, 
haint  he?" 

Says  he  "  I  haint  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  you 
speak  of." 

He  looked  so  kinder  sharp  and  curious  at  me,  that  I 
spoke  up  again,  and  says  I : 

"I  have  got  the  idee  from  what  I  have  heerd,  that 
he  is  sunthin*  like  them  books  I  spoke  of.  Every- 
body knows  they  are  hefty  and  respectable,  but  some- 
how they  don't  take  so  much  comfort  a  perusin'  'em  as 
they  do  in  admirin'  'em  at  a  distance  — bein'  wrote 
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in  blank  verse,  they  make  folks  feel  sort  o'  blank." 

The  man  didn't  answer  me  but  put  on  a  still  more 
melancholly  and  deprested  look,  and  Bays  he: 

"  He  Uaint  smiled  in  more'n  thirty  yearB,  and  haint 
BnicJiered  in  goin'  on  fifty.  It'B  curious,  how  anybody 
can  be  so  good  haint  it  ?  You  see,  1  carry  passengerB 
back  and  forth,  and  the  Deacon  rode  with  me  about 
a  year  ago,  and  lie  labored  with  me  powerful  about 
my  6on  Tom,  Torn  Pitkins!  my  name  is  Elam 
Pitkin  6." 

He  waB  a  settin*  on  the  same  seat  with  Josiah,  and 
they  had  been  a  visitin'  together  like  old  friends. 
But  Josiah  turned  right  round  and  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  say  he :  "  How  do  you  do  Mr  Pitkins, 
happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir" 

And  then  he  took  his  hat  off,  and  held  it  in  his  lap 
for  a  few  moments  ,  then  he  put  it  on  his  head  again. 
I  was  almost  proud  of  that  man  at  tliat  minute,  to  see 
how  well  he  knew  wliat  belonged  to  good  manners; 
(I  had  ^o^Jk  liim  in  haTid,  and  tutored  him  a  siglit, 
before  we  sot  out  on  our  tower,)  and  bein'  Josiah's 
teaclier  in  politeness,  I  wasn't  a  goin'  to  be  out  done  by 
him  ,  so  I  riz  right  up,  and  made  a  low  cnrchy  and 
shook  hands  with  him.  The  democrat  joUed  jest 
then,  and  I  come  down  pretty  sudden,  and  bein'  a 
hefty  woman  I  struck  hard — but  I  didn't  begreech  my 
trouble,  Trne  poh'teness  is  dear  to  me;  true  court- 
esy is  a  near  i^^lation  to  principle,  as  near  as  Snd 
cousin. 
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This  little  episode  over,  and  polite  mannerd  attend- 
ed to,  Elam  Pitkins  coiitiimcd  on  : 

"  As  I  say,  tlie  Deacon  give  it  to  me  strong  about 
my  son  Tom — he  made  mc  feel  wicked  as  a  dog — said 
I'd  be  the  ruination  of  liim.  You  see  the  way  on't 
was,  Loon  Town  is  a  great  place  for  politics,  lots  of 
congressmen  make  it  their  home  here  summere,  and  so 
it  is  run  down  in  its  morals — lots  of  drinkin'  saloons, 
and  other  places  of  licenced  ruination,  and  billiard- 
rooms,  and  so  4th — and  Tom  bein  a  bright,  wide-awake 
lad,  got  kinder  unstiddy  for  a  spell.  Ton  know  boys 
at  thiit  age  take  to  fun  and  amusement  as  naterally  as  a 
duck  takes  to  water ;  its  nater,  jest  as  ranch  as  the  sun 
is  nater  or  the  moon,  and  can't  be  helped  any  more 
than  they  can.  Well,  his  ma  and  I  talked  it  over,  I 
was  a  great  case  to  read  niglits— solid  books,  puch  as 
Patent  Office  Reports  and  the  Dictionary  heiii'  my 
holt — and  she  was  great  on  mendin' — socks  l-ein'  her 
theme  and  stiddy  practice.  But  Tom  was  a  gettin' 
unstiddy ;  and  we  talked  it  over  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  occupations  of  ourn,  though  tbev 
was  as  virtuous  as  two  young  sheep's,  still  they  wasn't 
very  highlarioiis  and  happj'fvin' to  a  boy  like  Tom. 
And  wliat  do  yon  s'pose  we  did— his  ma  and  I  ?  "Well 
sir,  if  you'll  believe  it,  wc  learnt  to  play  dominoes, 
that  woman  and  I  did  and  both  on  lis  a  goin'  on  fifty 
You  ort  to  seen  us  handle  them  dominoes  at  first! 
We'd  never  either  on  us  touched  one  before,  hut  we 
Itep'  at  it,  a  studyin'  deep,  till  we  could  play  a  good 
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hand ;  and  if  I  had  give  Tom  a  50  dollar  bill,  he 
wouldn't  have  been  lialf  so  tickled  as  he  was  when  his 
ma  and  I  eot  down  to  play  dominoefl  with  him  for 
the  first  time. 

And  then  if  you'll  believe  it,  his  ma  and  I  tackled 
the  cliecker  board   next,  and    mastered    that;    Tom 


TUB  BAR-ROOM. 


beats  lis  most  every  time,  and  I  am  glad  on  it,  and 
his  ma  is  too.  Then  I  got  a  box  of  authors ;  it 
don't  take  near  so  innch  mind  to  play  that  as  it  docs 
dominoes,  most  anybody  can  learn  that,  and  it  is  a 
bcanfifiil  game — Tliacknary  and  Dickens  and  all  on 
'em  painted  out  as  plain  as  day  on  'em — and  we 
bouglit  loth  of  interestin'  books  wrote  by  these  very 
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men  that  we  got  acquainted  with  in  this  way.  And 
before  winter  waB  out,  I  got  a  set  of  pailor  crokaj- , 
iind  when  the  bar-room  winders  was  all  lit  up,  eeeni- 
inly  a  beconin'  Tom  and  others  like  liini  to  come 
and  be  ruined,  we  lit  up  our  sittin'-room  winders 
brighter  still,  and  bein'  considerable  forehanded,  and 
thinkin'  it  is  cheaper  than  to  pay  whisky  bills,  juid 
gamblin'  debts,  and  worse— we  lay  out — Tom's  ma 
and  I  do— to  have  fruit,  and  nuts,  and  pop-corn,  iind 
lemonade  and  so  4tli  every  evening ,  and  Tom's  males 
are  made  welcome,  when  they  come.  Why  good 
land!  Ton  can't  git  Tom  away  from  home  now 
hardly  enough  to  be  neighborly  We  have  kep' 
np  such  doin's  year  after  year,  and  Tom  is  goin'  on 
twenty-two ;  and  between  you  and  me — you  are 
related  to  Deacon  Coffin'ses  folks,  you  say  ?  " 

"Yes,"  says  Josiah  and  I. 

"  Well,  you  look  so  sort  o'  friendly,  and  you'd  be 
apt  to  hear  of  it  any  way,  so  I'll  tell  you ;  Tom  got 
sweet  on  the  Deacon's  Molly  ;  perfectly  smit  by  her, 
and  before  they  knew  it,  as  you  may  say,  they  was 
engaged.  Nater,  you  know,  jest  as  uateral  as  the 
sun  is,  or  the  moon,  or  anything ;  but  when  Tom  told 
us  about  it,  and  we  had  always  been  so  kind  of 
familiar  with  him,  sort  o'  mated  with  him,  that  it 
come  nateral  in  him  to  confide  in  us— he  thinks  a 
eight  on  us  Tom  does— I  told  him  to  be  honoriiMe 
and  manly,  and  tackle  the  old  Deacon  about  it.  Tom 
is  brave  as  a  Hon— he  wouldn't  hang  back  a  inch  from 
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bears  or  tigers  or  crockydiles  or  anything  of  tLe  Icind — 
but  when  I  mentioned  the  idee  of  his  tacklin'  the  old 
Deacon,  I'll  be  hanged  if  Tom  didn't  fliuch,  and  bang 
back.     Says  he 

"  I  hate  to ;  I  hate  to  go  near  him,  he  is  such  agood 
man;"  eays  he,  "he  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  could 
crawl  tlirongh  a  knot  liole,  as  if  T  wanted  to." 

But  my  advice,  to  Tom  was  from  day  to  day, 
"  tackle  the  old  Deacon." 

And  finally  Tom  tackled  him  ;  and  the  old  Deacon 
was  madder  than  a  hen, 

"  A  pious  hen,"  says  I  coldly,  for  I  was  a  beginnin' 
to  not  bear  tlie  old  Deacon. 

"  Yes,"  says  he,  "  bein'  so  darned  good,  he  said 
Molly  shouldn't  marry  any  feller  that  laughed  and 
played  dominoes  and  danced — and  Tom  had  danced 
once  or  twice  to  one  of  our  neighbors,  and  the  old 
Deacon  had  heerd  of  it — so  he  turned  Tom  out  doors, 
and  forbid  Molly's  speakin'  to  him  again;  Molly, 
thev  say,  took  it  biid,  and  it  conic  powerful  hard  on 
Tom.  He  is  a  soft  hearted  feller  Tom  is,  and  lie 
fairly  worphipped  her;  but  his  ma  and  I  brought  him 
up  to  meet  trials  bravely,  and  it  is  a  pattern  to  any- 
body to  sec  how  brave,  and  falni,  and  patient  he  is, 
with  his  trouble  makln'  him  as  poor  as  a  snail.  Stid- 
dy  to  work  as  a  clock,  cheerful,  and  growin'  poor  all 
the  time ;  awful  good  to  babys.  and  ehildern  Tom  ie, 
sense  it  took  place,  and  growin'  pale,  and  poor  as  a 
rat.    T  tell  yon  it  cornea  pretty  tongh  on  his  ma  and 
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me  to  eee  it  go  on ;  but  Tom  wont  be  underhanded, 
and  lio'll  have  to  grin  and  bear  it,  for  the  Deacon 
saj'8  lie  never  ehanges  his  mind,  and  he  is  so  tarnal 
good  I  s'poae  he  can't. 

"He  talked  powerful  to  me  the  daj  ho  rode  witli 
me;  I  don't  know  when  I  ever  felt  wickeder  and 
meaner  than  I  did  then ;  I  can  truly  eay  that  when  the 
old  Deacon  got  out  of  the  buggy,  and  for  several  hours 
after  that,  I  could  have  been  bouglit  cheap — probable 
from  25  to  30  cents — he  give  it  to  me  so  for  lettin' 
To:ri  play  games,  and  playin'  with  him  myself.  lie 
said  I  was  doin'  the  devil's  work;  a  immortal  soul 
left  to  my  charge,  and  I  a  filHn'  it  up  with  dominoes 
and  checkers, 

" '  But,'  says  I,  '  Tom  got  to  runnin'  to  the  tarven  ; 
he  got  into  bad  company  ;  I  did  it  to  stop  him ;  fac- 
tornm  Deacon,  honor  bright.' 

"And  tlicn  the  Deacon  give  it  to  me  for  swearin' ; 
he  was  so  good,  he  thought  honor  bright  and  factorum 
was  swearin',  and  says  he 

"  '  S'posen  Tom  did  git  to  runnin'  to  the  tarven  and 
other  places  of  ruination ;  then  was  the  time  for  you 
to  do  your  duty  Preach  his  wickedness  to  him, 
keep  at  it  every  time  he  come  into  the  house  day  and 
night,  down  snller,  and  up  stairs,  to  the  table  and  the 
altar  I  s'posed  you  was  a  prayin'  man,  and  prayed 
in  your  family.' 

"  *  I  haint  missed  a  night  nor  mornin'  sense  I  joined 
the  meetin'-house,'  sRys  I, 
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•"  Well,wliat  a  weapon  tliat  family  altar  might  be, 
if  you  liandled  it  right,  to  pierce  Tom  to  the  lieart ; 
to  show  liim  how  gloomy  Ins  sins  made  you  ;  to  m.ike 
him  see  youi-  {;;oodiiess,  and  his  sinfulness ;  to  make  a 
pattern  of  yourself  before  him;  and  then  evenin's 
you  ort  to  be  stern  and  gloomy,  and  awful  dignified, 
and  spend  'em,  every  one  of  'em,  in  readiii'  religious 
tracts  to  him  ;  warnin's  to  sinners,  and  the  perils  of 
the  nngodly  I  would  lend  yon  half  a  bushel  that  I 
have  nsed  in  bringin'  np  my  own  familj',  and  if  you 
took  this  course,  what  a  liappyfyiii'  thought  it  would 
be,  that,  whatever  course  he  took,  whether  he  went 
to  ruin  or  not,  you  had  done  your  duty,  set  him  a 
pattern  of  righteousness,  and  his  wickedness  couldn't 
be  laid  to  jiowr  charge,  and  yon  could  have  a  clear 
conscience,  and  be  happy,  even  if  you  looked  down 
from  the  shinin'  shore,  and  see  him  a  ■wreathhi'  in 
torment.' 

"'But,'  says  I,  'what  if  my  preachin'  bis  wicked- 
ness into  him,  and  readin'  tracts  at  him  had  the  effect 
of  makin"  him  hate  religion,  and  drivin'  him  away 
from  home  to  the  tarven  and  wickedness?  After 
Tom  was  ruined,  my  makin'  a  pattern  of  myself,  and 
feelin'  innocent,  wouldn't  bring  Tom  back.  And,' 
sayp  I,  'if  I  kep'  Tom  from  goin'  to  ruin,* by  keepin' 
him  to  home,  and  playin'  dominoes  with  him — and 
didn't  feel  innocent — lemme  see — where  be  I—'  " 

"And  I  scratched  my  head  till  every  hair  stood  up 
on  end,  I  ■ftaa  bo  puzzled,  and  kinder  worked  wp,  a 
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tbinkin'  how  I  would  go  to  work  to  be  innocent  in 
the  matter,  and  whether  after  I  had  lost  Tom,  my 
bein'  a  pattern  would  be  much  of  a  comfort  to  me  or 
his  ma,  but  thongh  I  scratched  my  head  powerful,  I 
couldn't  scratch  a  clear  idee  of  the  matter  out  of  it. 
But  I  tell  you,  the  Deacon  made  me  feel  small,  bo 
small  that  when  I  got  home,  I  was  most  tempted  to 
go  in  through  the  key-hole;  and  mean — I  knew  I  was 
the  meanest  man  in  North  America,  I  could  have 
took  my  oath  on  it  with  a  clear  conscience. 

"  But  Tom's  ma  felt  different  about  it  when  T  talked 
it  over  with  her ,  and  she  went  on  and  give  her  views 
on  bringin'  up  cliildern  and  religion,  and  things,  for 
about  the  first  time  I  ever  lieerd  her  in  my  life — she 
bein'  one  of  the  kind  that  believes  in  doiii'  more  and 
sayin'  less ,  though,  if  there  is  anybody  livin'  that 
can  beat  her  in  piety,  I'd  love  to  see  'em.  As  I  say,  I 
never  see  her  talk  eo  earnest  and  sort  of  inspired  like, 
as  she  did  then ;  it  went  to  my  heart  so,  took  me  so 
'  riglit  where  I  lived ' — as  the  poet  says — and  I  have 
thought  it  over  so  many  times  sense,  that  I  can 
remember  every  word  on  it,  though  there  was  power- 
fnl  long  words  in  it.  But  good  land  !  long  words  haint 
nothin'  for  Tom's  ma  to  liandle;  she's  dretful  high 
learnt,  teached  a  deestrick  school  for  years,  I  never 
shall  forget  how  she  looked  when  she  was  a  talkin'  it 
to  me;  how  her  eyes  shone,  she  has  got  big  brown 
eyes  jest  like  Tom's,  and  they  sort  o'  lit  up,  jest  as  if 
therg  was  a  kerosine  lamp  a  burnin'  inside  of  lier  face, 
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or  several  candles ;  she  talked  powerful.     She  said 
she  dida't  think  we  Deed  feel  condemned  ;  says  she : 

"'We  have  always  taught  our  boy  to  love  God,  and 
taught  him  that  He  was  the  one  reality  in  an  unreal 
world.'  Says  she,  'I  have  tried  from  his  childhood 
to  make  Him  who  is  invisible,  a  real  presence  to  him, 
not  an  abstract  idee ;  taught  him  that  unseen  things 
were  more  real  than  the  seen ;  that  love — even  his 
mother's  love  for  him,  which  was  as  intangible  as  a 
breath  of  air — yet  was  still  so  much  mure  imperisha- 
ble than  the  form  that  enshrined  it — stronger  than 
life  or  death — was  but  a  faint  symbol  of  that  greater 
love  that  so  far  transcended  mine.  That  this  love  was 
the  one  rock  of  safety  standin'  for  evermore  the  same 
amid  the  ebb  and  flow  of  this  changeful  earthly  life; 
and  that  safe  in  that  love  he  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility be  harmed  by  life  or  death  or  any  other 
creature;  and  if  he  was  lost,  it  would  not  be  because 
God  desired  it ; '  says  she,  '  I  could  not  teach  our 
boy  to  love  God  with  a  slave's  love  for  a  tyrant,  made 
up  of  fear  and  doubt;  to  think  of  Him  as  a  far-off 
unapproachable  bein',  in  a  remote  inaccessible  heaven ; 
lookin'  down  from  a  height  of  gloomy  grandeur  with 
a  stern  composure,  a  calm  indifference,  on  the  strug- 
glin'  souls  below,  he  had  created ;  indifferent  to  their 
sutferin's,  their  gropin's  after  light  and  truth,  their 
temptations,  their  blind  mistakes;  ready  and  anxious 
to  condemn ;  angry  with  their  innocent  happiness.' 
Says  she, '  It  would  be  as  impossible  for  me  to  worship 
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tlie  God  of  some  Christians,  as  to  worship  a  heathen 
God,  and  I  have  not  taught  our  boy  to  worsliip  such 
a  bein'j  hut  I  liave  learned  him  fi'om  a  child,  to  look 
upon  Him  as  his  nearest  and  dearest  friend,  tlie  truest, 
and  the  tenderest;  t!ie  one  always  near  hlin,  ready  to 
help  him  when  all  other  help  was  vain  ;  grieved  with 
his  wrong  doin' ;  rejoiciii' in  his  efforts  to  do  right; 
helpin'  tim  in  hie  struggles  with  his  small  tempta- 
tions ;  drawin'  his  soul  upward  with  his  divine  love 
and  tenderness.  We  liave  tried  to  teach  liim  by  our 
lives — which  is  the  londest  preachin' — that  the  best 
way  to  show  our  love  to  God,  is  by  bein'  helpful  and 
compassionate  to  a  sorrowfnl  liumanity  '" 

Says  I,  "  '  Tlie  old  Deacon  don't  look  on  religion  in 
that  light  at  all;  he 
don't  seem  to  want  to 
do  any  good,  but  jest 
gives  hia  whole  mind 
to  bein'  wretehedp  hnn 
self,  and  condeinnm 
otiicr  folks'es  sins  and 
makiii'  tliem  wretched 
He  seems  to  tliink  if  he 
can  only  do  that  and 
keep  liimself  from  bem' 
amused  in  any  way,  he 
is  travelin'  t)ie  straight  thb  sbaook. 

road    to  heaven;    that  truly   is   his  strong  pint.'" 

"Well,  siie  said  she  thought  of  the  Saviour's  last 
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cliarge  to  bis  disciples  after  his  death  and  resurrection, 
when  his  words  might  well  contain  all  earthly  expe- 
rience, and  heavenly  wisdom.  Three  times  he  asked 
that  disciple,  'Lovest  thoii  me?'  And  each  sepa- 
rate time  lie  hade  liim  prove  tliat  love,  not  by  hein' 
gloomy  faced  and  morose,  not  hy  loud  preachin'  and 
condemnation  of  others,  and  long  prayers  and  vows  to 
IIim,b»it  ill  carin'  for  the  flock  He  had  left.  And  when 
he  pronounced  tlie  doom  of  tlie  condemned,  it  was 
not  because  they  had  been  happy  and  cheerful,  not 
because  they  had  neglected  the  creeds  and  forms  of 
religion,  but  becansc  they  had  seen  Ilim  in  the  form 
of  a  snfferin'  bnmanity,  naked,  athirst,  and  faint,  and 
had  not  ministered  unto  Ilim. 

"  She  talked  like  a  little  female  preacher,  Tom's  ma 
did ;  it  was  the  first  speecli  she  bad  made  sense  T 
knew  her,  and  that  was  goin'  on  fortj'  years,  countin' 
in  seven  years  of  stiddy  conrtin'  And  says  she  in 
windin'  up — yon  know  preachers  alwaj's  wind  up,  and 
Tom's  ma  did — says  she 

"  'I  gness  we  won't  begin  to  be  stern  and  dignified 
with  Tom  now,  for  we  don't  care  in  particular  about 
gajnin'  tlie  admiration  of  an  awe-strnck  world,  or 
awakenin'  Tom's  fears  by  makin'  patterns  of  our- 
selves;' and  says  she,  'I  have  always  found,  that 
people  who  set  themselves  up  for  patterns  are  very 
disagreeable  as  companions.'  Says  she,  'What  we 
want  is  to  save  our  boy,  make  him  good  and  happy, 
and  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  raakiu'  Lim  too  happy  in 
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an  innocent  wayj'  eajs  she,  'for  goodness  is  the 
own  child  of  happiness  on  its  mother's  side.' 

""Who  is  the  other  parent?"  says  I. 

"  Says  she  with  a  reverent  look : 
"^Goodness  is  born  of  God,  and  happiness  is  its 
own  mother,  nursed  and  brought  up  by  her'  She 
talked  powerful,  Tom's  ma  did.  But  as  I  was  a  say- 
in',  in  the  matter  of  Molly  tlie  Deacon  stands  firm, 
and  Molly  bein'  the  only  child  there,  the  old  Deacon 
most  probable  hates  to  be  left  alone,  though  they  do 
say  that  the  Deacon  is  goin'  to  marry  a  Miss  Horn, 
who  spent  last  winter  here  to  lier  brother's,  and — '" 

But  my  Josiah  interrupted  him  ;  "Molly  the  only 
child?     Where's  Zebulin  Jr  " 

"  Oh  he  run  away  in  war  time.  He'd  worked  day 
and  night  to  make  a  fiddle.  His  mind  was  all  sot  on 
music,  and  they  said  the  fiddle  sounded  first-rate ; 
but  when  he  got  it  done,  the  old  Deacon  burnt  it  up  ; 
he  was  so  everlastin'  good,  that  he  thought  fiddlin' 
was  wicked.  But  Zeb  Jr.  not  bein'  so  good,  couldn't 
look  at  it  in  that  light,  so  he  left." 

"  Where's  Zacheus  ?  " 

"  Oh  Zack,  he  run  away  a  few  weeks  after  2!eb 
did.  It  was  sunthin'  about  a  checker-board  that  ailed 
Zack — I  believe  the  old  Deacon  split  it  up  for  kindliu' 
wood.  Anyway  it  was  someway  where  the  Deacon 
showed  up  hia  own  goodness  and  Zack's  sinfulness." 

"  Well,  where  are  the  twins,  Noah  and  Nathan  ?" 

"  Oh  the  twinsgot  to  runnin'  to  the  tarvern.  They'd 
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get  out  of  the  winder  nighte,  after  pretendin'  to  go  to 
bed  early;  said  they  couldn't  8tay  to  home.  I  B'pose 
the  Deacon  was  eo  good,  that  it  made  'em  powerful 
uncomfortable,  they  bein'  bo  different.  It  was  jeet 
about  that  time  I  had  such  a  tussle  to  keep  Tom  to 
home.  They  was  both  of  'em  jest  about  Tom's  age, 
they  was  next  older  thau  Molly  Well,  as  might  be 
expected,  they  got  into  bad  company  to  the  tarvem, 
got  to  drinkin'  and  carousin',  and  the  Deacon  turned 
*em  out  doors.  Bein'  so  good  he  naturally  couldn't 
stand  such  doin's  at  all,  and  they  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  I  don't  know  where  they  be  now,  though  I 
heerd  they  had  gone  to  sea.  They  seemed  to  be  the 
most  sot  ag'inst  religion  of  any  of  'em,  the  two  twins 
was.  I  heerd  they  vowed  they'd  be  pirates  before 
they  died,  but  I  don't  know  whether  they  ever  got  up 
to  that  aim  of  theirn  or  not." 

"  Well,  there  was  another  boy,  between  Zebulin  Jr. 
and  Zack.     Where  is  he  ? " 

"  Oh,  that  was  Jonathan.  A  real  good-hearted  feller 
Jont  was,  and  full  of  fun  when  his  father  wasn't 
round  ;  of  course  the  old  Deacon  wouldn't  stand  no 
fun.  Jont  was  the  smartest  one  of  the  lot,  and  hia 
mother's  idol.  Well,  the  old  Deacon  was  bent  on 
JontB  preachin',  was  determined  to  make  an  Elder  of 
him,  and  Jont  hadn't  never  experienced  religion,  nor 
nothin.'  He  told  his  father,  I've  heem,  that  he  never 
had  no  call  to  preach,  and  that  he  was  sot  on  bein*  & 
carpenter.  Always  putterin'  round  a  carpenter'a  shop, 
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and  makin' little  hoiisen,  and  wheels  and  things,  Jont 
was ;  hia  nateral  aater  all  seemed  to  run  that  way, 
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but  the  old  Deaeon  wouldn't  give  in,  said  he  called 
him,  himBelf.  He  atted  Jont  about  it  all  the  time, 
preachin'  at  him,  and  exhortin'  liim.  He  was  bound 
at  convertin'  Jont  himself.  I  s'poee  he  exhorted  him 
powerful,  and  Jont  not  bein' good  enongh  to  stand  it, 
the  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  he  jined  a  circns  ;  turns 
Bummersets  and  so  4th." 
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"  What  did  Uncle  Zebulin  eay  to  that  ? " 

"  Ob,  the  old  Deacon  is  so  dignified  you  can't  never 
Bee  no  change  in  him,  he  baiut  one  of  the  kind  to 
squirm.  He  said  in  a  conference  meetin'  that  week, 
that  it  was  dretful  consolin'  to  think  he  had  always 
done  his  duty  by  Jont,  6ot  his  sinful  state  before  him 
day  and  night,  and  been  a  pattern  before  him  from  his 
youth.  He  was  thankful  and  happy  that  his  sin  didn't 
lay  on  his  coat-skirts.  But  it  jest  killed  the  old  lady  ; 
she  didn't  live  only  a  few  weeks  after  Jont  left." 

"  Then  Aunt  Patience  is  dead  ?  "  sajs  Josiah  eithin'. 

"  Yes,  she  had  been  in  a  kind  of  a  melancholly  way 
for  some  time,  had  kind  o'  crazy  spells,  and  when  Jont 
left  home  that  used  her  completely  up," 

"  It  seems  to  me  there  was  another  boy,  but  I  can't 
call  him  by  name  this  minute." 

"  Oh,  you  mean  Absolom." 

"  Tes,  AbsoJom  !     Where's  he  ?  "  says  Josiah. 

"  Oh,  Absolom  stole  a  cow  and  was  sent  to  jail. 
He  said  he'd  always  been  called  ungodly,  and  if  he 
bad  the  name,  he'd  have  the  game ;  so  he  stole  a  cow 
and  was  shet  up," 

"  I  was  a  thinkin'  I  heerd  that  Aunt  Patience'es 
neice's  boy  was  a  goin'  to  live  with  him, — the  one  that 
never  had  no  father  in  particular  " 

"  Tes,"  says  Elam  Pitkins,  "  he  did  go  to  live 
there,  but  the  old  Deacon  was  so  tarnal  good  that  the 
boy  couldn't  stand  it  with  him." 

"  What  was  the  matter ! "  says  Josiah. 
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"Well,  the  old  Deacuu  bein' sot  bo  iirm  onto  the 
docteriues  himself,  thouglittiie  boy  ort  to  think  as  lie 
did.  and  be  willin',  if  it  was  for  heaven's  j^hvy,  to  be 
burnt  up  root  and  branch.  The  old  Deucou  worked 
at  that  boy  eight  months  night  and  day  to  malce  liiin 
willin'  to  go  to  hell ;  and  the  boy,  beiii'  a  master  hand 
for  tellin'  the  truth,  and  not  bein'  good  enough  to  be 
willin'  to  go,  wouldn't  say  that  he  was.  But  tlie  old 
Deacon  had  '  got  his  back  up,' — as  a  prufane  poet 
observes — and  he  was  bound  to  carry  the  day,  and 
he'd  argue  with  him  powerful,  so  they  sav,  as  to  wliy 
he  ort  to  be  wiHin'  Ilti'd  tell  him  he  was  a  child  of 
wrath,  and  born  in  sin ;  and  the  boy,  bein'  so  mean, 
would  sass  him  right  hack  again,  and  tell  him  tliat  he 
didn't  born  himself ;  that  it  wasn't  none  of  his  doin's 
and  he  wasn't  to  blame  for  it,  and  that  if  lie  had  had 
/lis  way,  and  been  knowin'  to  it  at  the  time,  he'd 
drather  give  ten  cents  than  to  have  been  born  at  all. 

"  And  the  Deacon  couldn't  stand  no  such  wicked 
talk  as  that,  and  he'd  lay  to  and  whip  him,  and  then 
he'd  try  again  to  make  him  wilHn"  to  go  to  hell. 

"  And  finally,  the  boy  told  him  one  day  that  lie  was 
willin';  he'd  drather  go,  root  and  branch,  than  to  live 
with  him.  And  then  the  Deaeun  whipped  iiiiii  hard- 
er than  ever;  and  the  boy  got  discouraged  and  took 
to  lyin',  and  probable  there  haint  so  big  a  liar  to-day 
in  Xorth  America.     He's  studyin'  for  a  lawyer  " 

Again  my  companion  seemed  to  l)e  almost  lost  in 
thought,  and  says  he: 
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"  It  is  the  most  astonisbin'  thing  I  ever  see,  tliat  so 
good  a  man  as  Uncle  Zebulin,  should  Ijave  a  family 
that  turned  out  so  bad.  It  seems  to  be  a  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence." 

"Yes!"  says  Elam  Pitkins.  "It  is  Providence 
that  done  it,  I  Iiaint  a  donbt  of  it." 

This  made  me  so  agitated,  that  entirely  unbeknown 
to  myself  I  riz  right  up  in  the  wagon,  and  says  I : 

"  Josiah  Allen  if  you  lay  any  more  snch  doin's  to 
Providence,  I'll  know  the  reason  why "  Says  I, 
"  Not  bein'  Elam  Pitkins'es  natural  gardeiin,  if  he's  a 
mind  to  slander  Providence  I  can't  help  it,  but  yow 
shant,  Josiah  Allen.  Ton  shall  not  talk  ag'inst 
Providence,  and  abuse  him  by  layin'  conduct  to  him 
that  lie  is  as  innocent  of  as  a  infant  babe. 

"  "Well !  well !  do  set  down  Saraantha.  How  it 
docs  look  for  you  to  be  a  standing  up  a  ridin'  " 

Tbe  democrat  give  a  awful  jolt  jest  that  minute, 
and  truly  I  did  what  my  companion  advised  me  to,  I 
sot  down.  But  though  my  body  was  a  settin'  down 
my  mind  was  up  and  a  doin',  for  I  see  what  was 
before  me.  I  see  that  as  a  Promiscous  Advisor  there 
was  a  job  ahead  of  me  to  tackle  in  the  cause  of  Kight. 

When  Elam  Pitkins  sot  us  down  in  front  of  Uncle 
Zebulin  CoSin'ses  house  door,  (two  miles  and  a  half 
almost,  from  Loon  Town),  the  sun  was  jest  a  goin'  to 
bed  for  llic  night ;  a  settlln'  down  into  a  perfect  pile 
of  gold  and  purple  and  crimson  bed  clothes  and  com- 
forters.    But  it  eeemed  as  if  after  he  had  pnlled  ap 
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the  great  folds  of  sliinin'  drapery  over  him  and  cov- 
ered Ills  head  up,  he  was  a  laughia'  to  himself  down 
under  the  bed-clothes,  to  think  he  had  left  the  world 
looliin'  so  beautiful  and  cheerful.  Everything  seemed 
to  appear  sort  of  happy  and  peaceful  and  still,  still 
as  a  mouse,  almost.  It  was  the  time  of  daisies  and 
sweet  clover,  and  all  along  the  quiet  country  roiid,  the 
white  daisies  was  a  sniilin'  and  noddin'  their  bright 
heads.  And  the  sweet  clover,  and  the  wild  roses  with 
their  pretty  red  lips  that  the  bees  had  been  a  kissin' 
the  biggest  heft  of  tlie  day,  seemed  to  take  a  solid 
comfort  in  lookin'  bright,  and  raakin'  the  air  sweet  as 
honey,  and  sweeter 

There  had  been  a  shower  of  rain  in  the  mornin',  and 
old  Nater's  face  was  all  washed  off  as  clean  as  a  pink  , 
not  a  mite  of  dust  on  it.  Tlie  medder  was  green  as 
green  could  be,  and  the  wavin'  wheat  fields,  looked 
first-rate.  Tliere  was  a  strip  of  woods  towards  the 
west,  quite  a  considerable  ways  off,  shady  and  still 
it  looked,  and  beyond  that  we  could  see  the  lake, 
part  of  it  blue  and  serene  like,  and  part  of  it  lookin' 
like  them  streets  of  gold,  we  read  abont. 

The  birds  was  a  singin'  sort  o'  low  and  sweet  in  tlie 
trees  in  the  orchard.  The  sky  overhead  blushed  up 
kinder  pink,  but  the  east  was  blue  and  clear,  and  the 
moon  was  sailin'  up  in  it  like  a  silver  boat  that  had 
sot  out  for  the  land  of  Pure  Delight  and  expected  to 
get  there  in  a  few  moments.  I  don't  know  when  I 
ever  sec  a  handeomer  time. 
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There  are  times  you  know,  when  it  seems  m  if 
heaven  and  earth  got  so  near  to  each  other,  tliat  the 
stream  of  the  Unknown  that  divides  our  world  from 
the  world  of  eternal  lifflit  and  beauty,  could  be  spanned 
by  one  minute,  if  you  could  iix  that  minute  onto  an 
arrer,  and  aim  it  right,  and  shoot  it  straight.  Oh ! 
how  beautiful  and  eonsolin'  and  inspirin'  and  happy- 
fyin'  every  thing  looked,  and  I  remarked  to  my  pard- 
ner  in  tones  of  rapped  admiration  and  extacy 

"  Josiiih,  did  yon  ever  see  so  handsome  a  time  ?" 
Josiah  realized  it ;  that  man  has  a  great  eye  for 
beauty  Though  he  don't  say  so  much  as  some  men 
do,  he  feels  the  more.  His  eyes  looked  dreamy  and 
sort  o'  meditatiu',  and  his  tones  was  low  and  geutle, 
as  he  replied  to  me 

"  1  hope  they  haint  eat  supper  yet  Saraantha." 
Before  I  could  answer  him,  a  man  come  round  the 
corner  of  the  liouse,  a  walkin'  slowly  along  with  his 
hands  clasped  under  his  coat-tails,  and  I  knew  the 
minute  I  sot  eyes  on  him  it  was  Uncle  Zebulin  Coffin, 
lie  was  tall,  and  big  boneded,  but  in  dretful  poor 
order  ;  he  had  wintered  bad,  I  knew  Ilis  face  was 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  length.  (I  may 
not  git  the  exact  number  of  inches,  never  havin'  laid 
a  yard  stick  to  him,  but  I  made  a  careless  estimate  in 
my  mind,  and  have  probable  got  it  pretty  near  right ) 
He  seemed  lengthy  everyway.  His  nose  was  long, 
and  his  chin  M'as  long,  and  his  mouth  was  drawed 
down  lengthways  dretful  long,  and  his  vest  was  long, 
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and  his  coat  tails  was  long,  and  black  as  a  coal  his 
clothes  was,  every  mite  of  'em ;  his  vest  was  but- 
toned up  tight  to  his  chin,  and  he  had  a  black  stock 
<Dn  that  come  up  to  his  ears.     His  head  was   well 


lifted  up,  partly  by  the  stock,  and  partly  by  dignity 
— about  half-and-half  I  should  judge ;  or  come  to  think 
it  over,  there  was  probable  more  dignity  than  there 
was  stock.     He  was  awful  dignified,  and  oh !   how 
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cold  he  looked.  Why,  when  he  come  round  the 
corner  of  the  house  and  faced  the  west  with  his  cold 
disapprovin'  eyes,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  didn't  think  that 
lie  would  freeze  all  the  beaiity  and  gladness  out  of  the 
sky.  And  sure  enough  when  I  looked  round,  the 
sun  had  stopped  langliin'  in  a  minute,  and  in  order  to 
hide  himself  from  the  Deacon  (as  it  were )  liad  begun 
to  haul  up  over  bis  shinin'  bed-clothes,  a  old  faded 
out  coverlet,  grey  as  a  rat ;  and  a  dark  shadder  was 
a  fallin'  over  all  the  brightness  of  the  world. 

When  his  eyes  fell  onto  us,  Josiah  trembled  imper- 
ceptably ,  but  though  cold  shivers  was  a  runuin'  over 
iiis  back,  he  approached  him — because  he  must— and 
I,  not  being  one  to  desert  my  companion  in  the  time 
of  trouble,  marched  close  by  his  side. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Uncle  Zebnlin,"  and  Josiah  tried 
hard  to  smile,     "  We  have  come  to  see  you." 

His  face  looked  more  dignified  than  ever,  and  sev- 
eral degrees  colder.  I  declare  it  did  seem  as  if  Josi- 
ah's  whiskers  must  show  signs  of  frost,  if  it  kep'  on. 

"  Wliat  stranger  cometh  to  see  me  out  of  a  world 
of  darkness  and  sin?    Who  claims  nie  as  his  kinsman  ?" 

And  his  voice  was  as  cold  as  a  axe  in  a  December 
mornln,'  jest  as  cold  and  icy 

"It  is  Josiah  Allen,  Uncle  Zebulin,  don'tyon  know 
me  ?  and  this  is  Saniantha."  (And  Josiah  again  made 
a  fearful  effort  to  smile.) 

liut  Zebnlin  Coffin  drew  his  hands  back,  and  folded 
'em  up  under  his  coat-skirts,  and  looked  »t  Josii^i  it 
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minute  or  two  incomplete  stilliicBB,  and  his  mean  was 
aB  cold  as  a  therniuiniter  luiiigiir  up  right  on  the  North 
pole.     It  was  a  awful  time.     Finally  lie  sjiokc 

"  I  renieinberyou  Josiah  Allen  ,  you  tairicd  with  us 
occasionally  in  your  youthful  days.  Tliclawt  time  you 
were  hero  yon  snickered  at  jirayer  time,  one  of  my 
own  ungodly  sons  pierciii'  yon  with  a  pin  ILiveyuu 
repented  of  yoiirsinfid  ways,  Jdsiah  Alk^n  ?  Are  you 
weary  of  husks  V 

Oh !  how  wretciicd  and  meachin'  Josiah  Allen 
looked.  lie  felt  too  mean  to  wjioak,  and  Uncle  Zeb- 
ulin  went  on ; 

"If  you  are  weary  of  husks  and  tired  of  swine,  I 
can  forgive  you  Josial).  Have  you  repented  ?  Ai'e  yon 
■worthy  of  forgiveness  t  Speak,  Josiah  Allen  ,  have 
you  come  to  eat  of  the  fatted  calf?" 
•  If  Josiah  Allen  iiad  been  a  sheep,  a  fnll  blooded 
merino,  he  couldn't  have  looked  any  more  sheepish. 

Jest  at  that  minnte  a  real  sweet  voice,  but  sort  o' 
sad  like,  called  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  house 

"  Supper's  ready,  father" 

And  then  Zebulin  Coffin  ungripped  his  hands  from 
under  his  coat  tails,  and  shook  hands  first  with  Josiah 
and  then  with  me.  But  it  was  done  in  such  a  way 
that  takin'  the  clammy  feelin'  of  his  hand,  and  the  cold 
icy  look  of  his  eye,  and  his  name  bein'  Coffin,  and  all, 
I  declare  I  felt  jest  as  if  I  was  at  a  funeral,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  monrners. 

A  prettier  girl  than  Molly  Coffin  I  don't  want  to 
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see  I  Nater  ia  likely  and  well  behaved, — does  lots  of 
work  too  ,  but  eometiince  tlirough  liaviii'  bo  much  on 
licr  mind,  I  s'pose  the  old  gat  gits  frisky  and  cuts  up 
curious  capers.  And  if  she  had  made  a  rosebud 
spring  np  and  blow  out  in  a  dark  suller  bottom,  it 
wouldn't  have  been  a  mite  curionser  caper  than  for 
such  a  blossom  of  a  girl  to  blow  out  of  such  a  soil  as 
the  Dencon's  soil. 

Pretty,  and  patient,  and  tender-hearted,  and  sad,  and 
hopeless,  and  half  broken  hearted,  I  could  see  that  too ; 
and  the  minute  we  was  introduced,  I  jest  laid  holt  of 
her  and  kissed  her  as  if  she  had  been  my  own  girl. 
And  Josiah  kissed  her  too,  and  I  was  glad  on  it.  I 
haint  one  of  the  jealous  kind,  and  I  know  my  com- 
panion is  one  man  out  of  a  thousand.  He  has  perfect 
confidence  in  my  behavior  day  and  night,  and  I  have 
ill  Iiisen ;  and  oli  !  what  a  consohn'  comfort  that  is. 
Confidence  is  the  anchor  of  the  heart ,  if  it  holds  fast 
and  firm,  what  safety  and  rest  it  gives  ,  but  if  the 
anchor  wont  hold,  if  it  is  waverin'  and  goes  a  driftin' 
back  and  forth,  a  draggin'  the  ropes  of  your  affections 
that  try  to  grip  holt  of  it — through  the  mud  and  the 
mire,  oh,  how  wearin'  it  is  to  the  rope  and  to  the 
heart.  Bnt  my  trust  in  Josiah  is  like  a  cast-iron  an- 
chor that  grapples  the  rock  every  time  ;  no  shock  of 
the  waves  of  change  and  chance  and  other  wimmen 
Ciui  unhitch  it;  for  truly  I  know  that  though  Joeiali 
Allen  is  a  short  man,  his  morals  are  as  high  and  tow- 
erin'  as  a  meetin'  houee  steeple  ;  but  I  am  a  episodin*. 
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Molly  had  baked  potatoes  and  cold  meat,  besides 
pie  and  cake  and  preserves,  and  such  stuff;  and  as  we 
had  gone  in  entirely  unexpected,  I  knew  that  Molly 
was  a  good  housekeeper,  for  her  vittles  was  yood 
enough  for  the  very  best  of  company  But  the 
Deacon  didn't  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  a  thing  slie 
did.  His  eyes,  as  cold  as  the  middle  of  last  winter, 
follered  her  all  the  time  chuck  full  of  disapproval. 
Her  big  sorrowful  eyes  watched  his  face  anxiously 
and  sort  o'  fearfnl  like,  every  time  be  spoke,  for  slie 
was  one  of  them  gen- 
tle, lovin'  ones,  that 
a  harsh  word  or  a 
cold  look  stabs  like 
a  blow ;  and  1  know 
it  was  tlieui  words 
and  looks  added  to 
sorrow  and  Tom  Pit- 
ki[is,  that  had  made 
her  pretty  elieeks  so 
thin  and  white,  and 
give  that  wistful, 
frightened,  sorrow 
fnl  look  to  her  big 
brown  eyes.  There 
she  Bot  not  darin'  to  molly  cousolw'  tom  piteihs. 

say  a  word,  and  there  my  companion  sot  lookin'  as  if 
he  had  stole  a  sheep. 

The  Deteon  asked  a  blessin',  rcmindin'  the  Lord 
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huw    awful    good    a   dirietian    Le   was ,  and    asked 

him  for  iiiercj's  eake  to  pity  the  sinners  assembled 
round  liis  I»o;ii'd.  It  wasabout  as  long  as  one  cbapter 
of  Pollock's  Coiirte  of  Time.  Josiali  tlioiiglit  wJien 
we  was  a  talkin'  it  over  afterwiirds,  tliat  it  was  as  long 
as  tbe  lujl!  book,  tbe  liiill  course  of  time  itself,  but  it 
wasn't.  "We  stood  it  first-rate,  only  bis  words  was  so 
condcmiiiir  to  us,  and  frigid,  and  be  did  it  in  such  a 
freezin"  way  fiiat  I  was  most  afraid  it  woiiid  make  the 
jHitatoes  cold  as  snow-balls.  I  am  a  great  ease  for 
potatoes ;  tbe  poet  made  a  mistake  as  fur  as  I  am 
concerned,  for  truly  to  me  potatoes  are  "  the  staff  of 
life" — or  staffs  I  suppose  would  be  more  grammariiis. 

And  as  I  see  tliat  man  set  at  the  head  of  the  table 
almost  completely  wrapped  up  in  dignity — like  a  great 
tcU'-rTghtcous  damper  a  shettin'  off  all  the  warmth 
and  brij;htncss  of  life  from  the  hull  on  us,  and  a  feelin' 
po  uncommon  big  over  it — I  declare,  duty  and  principle 
kop'  a  bnncliin'  me  so,  and  puttin'  mo  np  to  tackle 
him,  that  I  couldn't  hardly  eat.  I  knew  tlie  hour 
drew  near  for  me  to  set  fire  to  myself  as  a  martyr, 
and  as  a  Promiscons  Advisor  to  tackle  him  in  the 
cause  of  night  and  Molly 

Most  all  the  while  we  was  a  eatin',  the  Deacon  kep' 
a  hintin'  and  a  preachin'  abont  the  wickedness  and 
depravity  of  wiromen  dressin'  themselves  up;  and 
every  time  be  would  say  anything,  he  would  look  at 
Molly  as  if  he  was  determined  to  freeze  her  as  stiff 
as  a  poker.     When  we  got  up  from  the  table,  and 
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BOt  out  in  the  settiD'-room,  I  Bee  what  his  talk  meant. 

It  Beemed  she  wae  a  makin'  a  white  dress  for  her- 
self out  of  muslin — jest  a  finishin'  it  off  with  some 
modest  lookin'  lace  on  the  neck  and  sleeves,  and  a 
small — a  very  small  and  reasonable  amount  of  puckers ; 
she  could  make  the  hull  on  it  in  a  day  and  a  half  at 
the  outside,  and  I  could  see  she  would  look  as  pretty 
in  it  as  a  pink.  When  the  old  Deacon  went  to  set 
down,  he  took  the  skirt  of  the  dress  that  happened 
to  be  a  layin'  over  his  chair,  and  handliu'  it  with 
considerable  the  countenance  he  would  a  checkered 
adder,  he  broke  out  colder  and  frigider  than  ever : 

"  No  wonder  the  national  debt  haint  paid ;  no 
wonder  ruin  and  bankruptcy  are  in  the  land,  and  it  is 
winimen's  base  carnal  extravagance  that  does  it." 

"  Yes,"  says  Josiah — who  seemed  to  want  to  curry 
the  Deacon's  feivor — "it  is  jest  as  you  say;  wimmen 
ia  taroal  extravagant." 

Oh  how  he  looked  at  Josiah  ;  "  I  said  carnal,  I  am 
not  in  the  practice  of  profane  swearin'  " 

Oh  how  sorry  my  Josiah  looked,  to  think  he  had 
tried  to  curry  him  down. 

And  then  the  Deacon  went  on  about  wiramen's  base 
and  vile  extravagance,  as  much  as  seventeen  minutes 
by  the  clock,  givin'  such  a  look  once  in  a  while  onto 
my  respectable  overskirt,  and  lace  head-dress,  and 
Molly's  dress,  enough  to  make  ieikles  hang  to  'em.  I 
heerd  him  go  on  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then  says  I 

"No  doubt  some  of  my  sect  are  extravagant;   I 
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dare  persume  to  say  that  some  of  the  big  wimmen  in 
"Wash.ngton  and  New  York,  and  other  big  villages  of 
t!ie  Union,  git  new  clothes  sometimes  before  the  old 
ones  are  wore  out ,  I  hear  they  say,  that  they  have  to 
dress  up  or  tliey  can't  git  any  attention  paid  to  'em 
from  the  more  opposite  sect ;  I  hear  they  say,  that 
the  men  there  look  down  on  'em,  and  slight  'em,  and 
treat  'em  like  perfect  iinderlin's  if  tliey  haint  dressed 
right  np  in  the  height  of  fasliioii.  Why,  they  say 
there  was  a  fashionable  woman  at  Washington  whose 
bo  had  wrote  a  witherin'  piece  ag'inst  wimmen's  base 
wicked  extravagance,  bewarin'  'em,  and  urgin'  'em  in 
the  name  of  all  that  was  great  and  good  to  come  out 
and  wear  thick  shoes,  and  drees  with  rejmblican  sim- 
plicity ;  and  she,  bein'  converted  by  his  burnin'  elo- 
c^uence,  and  bein'  anxious 
to  marry  hira,  thougiit  she 
could  bring  him  to  terms 
by  follerin'  on  after  his  ad- 
vice. So  she  arrayed  Jier 
self  in  a  brown,  high-necked 
aliipaca  dress,  barren  of  ruf- 
fles and  puckers,  made  to 
clear  the  floor  and  show 
her  sensible  calf-skin  shoes, 
DREtasen  for  thb  ball.  and  went  to  a  big  party,  ex- 
pectin'  her  bo  would  be  so  thankful  to  her  for  foller- 
in' his  advice;  so  pv.<nd  <)f  lier;  so  highly  pleased 
with  her  behavior,  that  slie  would  go  home  m  good 
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as  married  to  him.    But  they  say,  when  lie  eee  how 

she  was  dressed,  he  wouldn't  speak  to  her,  nor  look 

at  her;  it  broke  up  the  match,  he  treated  lier  with 

awful  contempt,  and  witherin'  scorn ;   and  eho  went 

into  extrayagance  more  than  ever ,  spent  every  cent 

of  her  property  in  gauzes,  and  bobinet  lace  and  things, 

wore  'em  all  out,  and  then  went  to  the  poor-house,  a 

victim  of  leanin'  too 

lieavy   onto    audi 

men's  bewares.    Lost 

and    ondone ;    broke 

down  and  mortified 

by  hangin'  too  blind 

ly   onto   that   man's 

moral  apron  strings, 

I  pity  her,  but  I  don't 

uphold  her,  nor  hnn 

neither;  their  heads 

was    soft,    both    on 

'em,    too    soft    for 

comfort. 

"I    dare  say  that 
there  are  lots  of  wim-  mtrataoant 

men  besides  her  that  git  new  bunnets  when  they 
haint  a  sufferin'  for  'em,  and  buy  new  dresses  when 
their  old  ones  haint  hardly  come  to  mendJn',  and 
mebby  some  of  'em  have  two  or  three  sets  of  jewelry 
at  one  time;  and  these  dresses,  and  bunnets,  and 
jewelry,  folks  can  lay  holt  of,  and  shake  ont  before 
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the  eyes  of  tlie  public,  aad  tim  public  can  look  at 'em, 
and  slied  tears  onto  'em,  and  bewail  over  'em  about 
wimmeii's  extravagance  ;  but  mcu'e  extravagance  haint 
so  easy  to  git  holt  of  as  store  clothes  be.  You  can't 
weep  over  cigar  smoke  when  it  is  evaporated,  and 
after  tliey  are  over  with,  you  can't  git  holt  of  costly 
winca,  and  clnb  dinners,  a  lis  after 


f;i8t  horses,  and  bets,  and  ganiblin'  debts,  and  worse. 
As  T  said,  their  extravagance  is  harder  to  git  holt  of, 
bnt  it  is  worse  than  hers;  for  if  she  antl  he  gits  hnn- 
gry,  she  can  sell  her  jewelry  and  fine  clothes  to  buy 
bread  fm-'uni.hut  who — no  matter  how  hiy  a  speculator 
be  is — who  can  sell  custlv  limchcs  years  afterwards, 
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and  winea  after  tliey  are  drunk  up,  and  jjamin'  and 
liorse  debts  after  tliey  are  paid  up,  and  old  pleasure 
rides  after  fast  horses,  and  etcetery  A  man  couldn't 
sell  'em  at  any  lay  at  all,  if  lie  starved  to  death ,  go  man's 
extravagance  is  more  extravagant  than  woman's. 

The  Deacon  didn't  mind  my  words  no  more'n  the 
wind  a  whistlin'  round  the  corner  of  the  barn  ,  but 
he  give  a  look  onto  the  little  white  waist  that  was  a 
layin'  on  tlie  table,  as  angry  and  rebukin'  a  look  as  I 
ever  see,  and  says  he  :  "  To  think  an  immortal  eouI 
will  peril  its  hopes  of  heaven  on  such  wicked  vanity  " 

"  Wicked ! "  says  I,  holdin'  up  the  little  waist 
admirin'Iy  on  my  thumb  and  forefinger,  "It  haint 
wicked,  it  is  as  white  as  clialk  clean  through,"  says 
I,  "  who  told  ns  to  consider  the  lilies,  and  they  are 
puckered  up,  and  ruffled  off  as  much  again  as  this  is, 
and  all  ornamented  off  with  little  gold  ornaments, 
if  there  was  any  wickedness  in  'em  would  He  have 
sot  us  to  considerin'  of  'em?  No!  Zebulin  Coffin, 
no!"  And  then  I  went  on  in  pretty  reasonable 
tones  "  No  woman  can  have  stronger  principles 
than  I  have  on  the  subject  of  ruffles  and  knife  ])Ieat- 
in's,  when  pursued  after  as  a  stiddy  business  and  a 
trade.  But  I  say  it  is  jest  as  sensible  to  expect 
young  folks  in  the  spring  of  life,  to  want  to  kinder 
trim  tbemselvea  out  and  look  pretty,  as  it  is  to  expect 
everything  else  to  kinder  blow  out  in  the  spring  of 
tlio  year;  apple  trees,  and  pozy  beds  and  so  4th."' 
Sa/B  I,  "I  am  a  Promiscoua  Advisor  by  trade  Uncle 
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Zebulin,  and  I  feel  it  mj  duty  to  say  to  you  proiuis- 
coualy,  that  you  are  unreasonable;  you  don't  have 
charity  enough  for  folks." 

And  then  as  I  calculated  to  all  the  time,  I  give  him 
a  very,  veiy  blind  hint  about  Tom  Pitkins — for  I 
thought  mebby  I  could  mollyfy  the  old  Deacon  about 
him — and  bo  says  I  in  a  awful  roundabout,  blind 
way  "  Mebby  yon  haint  charity  enough  for  a  certain 
person  that  is  likely  as  likely  can  be ;  mebby  you  con- 
demn this  certain  person  because  he  plays  dominoes, 
and  has  danced  a  very  little  in  a  neighborly  way 

The  Deacon  acted  mad  ,  and  lie  run  on  about  dane- 
in'  almost  fearfully,  when  I  asked  him  considerable 
calmly  "  Did  you  ever  dance  wlien  you  was  young, 
Uncle  Zeb? " 

If  a  look  could  have  cut  anybodys  head  off,  my 
Josiah  would  have  mourned  over  a  guluntined  com- 
panion that  very  minute. 

"Dance!  J  dance!''''  Oh  how  he  went  on;  and 
says  I,  "  I  s'pose  you  went  to  parties  and  played?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  says  he,  "  In  youthful  mirth  I  gambolled 
through  the  innocent  forms  of  '  Wink  'em  Slyly  '  and 
such,  but  I  never  danced,  I  never  committed  that  sin." 

"  -No,"  says  I,  "  but  you  went  through  with  all  the 
motions  of  dancin',  eaperin'  round  the  room,  chasin' 
likely  wimmen  to  Copenhagen ;  and  a  runnin'  'em 
tiirough  the  Needles-eye  till  they  was  most  dpad. 
Winkin'  of  'em  slyly,  and  racin'  'em  round  till  you 
most  run  your  precious  legs  off  and  theirn  too,.  Ton 
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went  through  all  the  motions  of  dancin',  only  instead 
of  takin'  their  hands  and  proinenadin'  down  the  room 
with  'era  at  a  slow  respectable  gait  to  the  sound  of 
music,  jou  laid  too  and  chased  'em,  galloped  after 
'em  like  a  wild  Iniun  till  you.  chased  'em  down  ; 
takin'  the  advantage  of  'em  hy  dodgin'  unbeknown  to 
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'era — catchin'  holt  of  'em  and  a  tearin'  their  dresses, 
rippin'  of  'em  off  at  the  waist;  steppin,  through 
their  floimces,  towzelin'  their  hair,  and  lamin'  of 'em. 
You  chased  'em  round  in  a  particular  form  jest  like 
^ancin'  only  what  took  the  wickednees  off  was  your 
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kifisin'  'era  when  you  catcbed  'em  ;  every  man  in  the 
room  kissin'  every  woman  promiscous;  that  made  it 
moral  and  religious,  eo  Deacons  and  all  other  meetia' 
house  folks  could  foller  it  up." 

He  looked  wratliful,  very ;  but  I  continued  on  in 
more  reasonable  axents : 

"  I  never  had  no  call  to  be  a  dancer,  I  always 
thought  ray  time  could  be  spent  in  a  more  profitable 
way ;  and  my  Tirzah  Ann  never  had  no  call  that 
way,  and  neither  did  she  ever  take  to  those  promis- 
cous kissin'  parties.  When  she  was  a  little  mite  of  a 
girl  slie  didn't  want  to  kiss  anybody  but  her  pa  and 
me,  and  I  wouldn't  make  her.  Some  thought  she 
was  too  dainty  and  I  ort  to  punish  her.  "Wimmen 
with  their  faces  covered  with  scotch  snuff,  have  argued 
with  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  whip  her  for  hang- 
in'  back  from  kissin'  'em ;  but  I  says  to  'em  what  if 
some  big  giant  should  stand  over  me  and  make  me 
kiss  Simon  Slimpsey  or  Solomon  Cypher,  how  should 
I  feel  ?  And  Tirzah  Ann  has  her  rights  as  well  as  I 
have — ehildern's  rights  are  jest  as  right  as  wimmen'e 
rights.  Why  should  I,  because  I  am  physically  strong- 
er than  she  is,  force  her  to  do  what  is  disagreeable 
and  repulsive  to  her?  There  is  no  justice  in  it. 
Little  ehildern  forced  into  this  life  entirely  unbe- 
known to  them,  called  out  of  the  peaceful  land  of 
Nowhere  into  this  troublesome  world  by  no  will  of 
their  own,  ort  to  be  treated  well,  Zebulin  CoflSn,  by 
their  fathers  and  mothers  and  parents.    It  is  a  solemn 
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thing,  oue  of  the  Bulemucdt  things  that  ever  was  dyne 
to  wake  up  a  deatliless  eoul,  to  be  endlessly  bappy  or 
niieerable.  An  iinuiorta!  eoul,  tliiit  can't  tlironjrh 
time  or  eternity— no  matter  how  tired  it  is,  ever  go  to 
sleep  again  ;  can't  never  lay  off  for  half  a  moment,  if 
ever  so  weary  and  despairin',  the  burden  of  life'e 
responsibilities,  the  burden  of  life's  sorrows;  can't 
never  lay  down  the  awful^awful  because  so  mysteri- 
ous-— gift  of  immortality,  can't  never  go  back  to  the 
serene  if  lunesome  land  you  called  'em  from— they 
have  got  to  face  sorrow  and  weariness  and  death.  You 
have  sat  'em  down  in  front  of  them  troubles  anyway  ; 
and  the  least  you  can  do  for  'em  is  to  make  'cm  as 
happy  as  yon  can  ,  treat  'em  with  respect  and  civility 
and  do  well  by  'em.  And  if  their  hearts  seem  to  be 
Bot  on  certain  persons,  if  them  certain  persons  are 
likely— wliich  they  be — we  ort  to  do  as  we  would  be 
done  by  if  we  was  in  Tom's  and  Molly's  place.'' 

But  I  see  then  that  even  these  roundabout  liints 
wouldn't  be  took.  I  see  how  hard  it  was  to  mollyfy 
him  about  Molly,  and  I  hastened  to  continue  on. 

"  As  I  was  a  sayin',  I  wouldn't  make  Tirzali  Ann 
kiss  folks  promiscons  when  she  was  a  child,  and  when 
she  grew  up  sort  of  bashful  like,  it  didn't  trouble  me, 
for  I  knew  her  little  dainty,  timid,  modest  ways  was 
jest  like  the  blush  on  a  peach  or  a  bunch  of  grapes  ; 
if  that  got  brushed  off  by  rough  handlin',  all  the 
world  couldn't  never  put  it  back  again.  As  I  said,  she 
never  had  no    drawin'  towards  balls  and  promiscooe 
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parties,  and  ninniii'  off  nights  away  from  home.  And 
though  I  don't  consider  it  the  height  of  wickedneas 
at  all,  still  it  didn't  worry  me  a  bit  to  have  her  con- 
tented and  willin'  to  stay  to  home.  She  said  home 
was  the  pleasantest  spot  in  the  world  to  her,  and  so 
Thomas  J  said,  Josiah  and  I  did  our  best  to  make 
home  pleasant  to  the  childern  ;  we  had  all  sorts  of 
virtuous  and  harmless  games,  music  and  eteetery,  to 
make  'em  happy — and  they  was  happy.  We  worked 
hard  to  git  'em  headed  right^and  they  did  head  right ; 
and  when  a  likely  young  man  come  along  that  loved 
Tirzali  Ann,  and  she  him,  why  we  give  our  consent, 
jest  as  in  my  opinion  certain  persons  ort  to  have  the 
free  and  full  consent  of  a  certain  Deacon." 

1  would  give  him  a  blind  hint  once  in  a  while,  if  he 
took  my  head  off,  but  I  see  by  his  looks  that  it 
wouldn't  do  to  come  out  plain  jest  yet,  so  I  went  on 

"I  tried  to  make  myself  a  sort  of  a  mate  to  my 
Tirzah  Ann,  brought  her  up  so's  not  to  feel  awe- 
struck, and  afraid  of  me,  afraid  to  confide  all  her 
little  tribulations  and  worryments  to  me."  Says  I, 
"  We  worked  head  work  to  keep  'em  good  and  happy ; 
Josiah  and  me  did." 

The  Deacon  had  sot  for  the  last  several  moments 
with  his  head  right  up  in  the  air,  and  his  eyes  rolled 
«p  so  I  couldn't  see  much  besides  the  whites  of  'em, 
and  ae  I  stopped  a  few  moments  (for  truly  my  breath 
had  give  out,  my  deep  principle  tone  uses  up  breath 
dretful  fast)  he  groaned  out ;  "  Works." 
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But  I  says  mildly,  "don't  you  believe  iu  works'; " 
"No  I  don't,  I  believe  in  faith ,  you  seem  to  lay 
out  to  be  saved  by  works."  And  again  lie  spoke  out 
that  "  works,"  as  if  it  was  the  meanest  tiling  be  ever 
heerd  on  ,  he  lifted  up  his  nose  in  as  nnbelievin,  and 
scornful  a  way  as  I  ever  see  a  nose  lifted  up. 

But  I  kep'  cool,  and  says  I,  "  No,  I  don't ;  but  I 
believe  faith  and  works  ort  to  go  together  ,  they  ort 
to  work  in  one  harness  a  drawin'  the  soul  alung 
the  straight  and narrer  way."  Says  I,  "They  haint 
calculated  to  work  in  a  single  harness,  either  of  'em  ; 
they  are  double  breasted,  and  folks  ort  to  realize  that 
they  be."  Says  1,  "I  have  seen  folks  before  now 
that  kep'  the  eye  of  their  faith  bent  so  stiddy  up- 
wards, that  they  didn't  know  nor  care  how  many 
weak  and  helpless  ones  they  was  cruncbin'  down 
under  their  heels;  how  many  infant  babes  was  a  per- 
ishin'  with  hunger  about  'em,  starvin'  physically,  and 
spiritually  ;  the  air  full  of  the  groans  and  prayers  of  a 
sufFerin'  humanity,  and  they  a  walkin'  calmly  on,  a 
hangin'  on  to  their  faith,  and  their  old  beliefs,  as  if  it 
was  the  most  delightful  and  consolin'  thing  they  ever 
heerd  on,  to  think  they  was  goin'  to  be  saved,  and 
Bomebody  else  wasn't.  And  then  I've  seen  them  that 
laid  themselves  out  on  their  good  works,  thought  they 
was  goin'  to  earn  a  deed  of  the  lieavenly  homestead 
by  doin'  day's  works  below  ,  think  they  made  them- 
selves, and  worship  their  maker  But  there  baiut 
either  of  these  ways  the  right  way." 
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SajB  I, "  If  you  was  a  drowndia',  you  would  believe 
in  faith  and  works  both.  You  would  want  eomebody 
to  have  faith,  they  could  git  you  out,  and  theii  you 
would  want  'em  to  lay  to,  and  haul  you  ashore."  Says 
I,  "  Faith  alone  in  that  ease  would  drownd  you  stiff- 
er'n  a  muah-rat ;  and  jest  so  in  various  cases, — poor 
widders  for  instance.  Now  several  hundred  deacons 
may  git  together  in  a  warm  meetin'-houee,  and  lean 
over  on  their  creeds  and  have  faith  that  a  certaiu  wid- 
der  will  come  through  the  winter  all  right.  And 
probable  it  wouldu't  be  half  the  help  to  her  that  one 
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stove-wood,  and  flour,  and  potatoes,  and  side-pork,  and 
jest  worked  his  way  along  through  the  snow  to  her 
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cold  empty  euller.  And  then  on  the  other  .hand  not 
to  have  any  faith,  that  I  couldn't  stand.  Some  folks 
Bay  they  wont  believe  in  anything  they  (yjn't  see  for 
themselves.  Good  laud !  how  will  they  git  holt  of 
the  prefume  of  a  rose,  or  tackle  a  gust  of  wind  ?  One 
is  sweet  enough  to  fill  you  with  happiness,  and  the 
other  is  strong  enough  to  blow  you  over,  but  you 
can't  git  holt  of  one,  with  your  two  hands,  or  wrastle 
with  the  other  and  throw  it. 

"  We  work  by  faith  every  day  of  our  lives ;  we 
plant  seed  in  the  dark  earth,  believin'  that  though  the 
seed  perishes,  it  will  break  the  bands  of  death,  and 
rise  in  greenness  and  bloom  ;  though  jest  how  it  does 
that  job  you  cant  tell,  nor  I  cant,  nor  Josiah.  They 
needn't  talk  to  me  about  not  believin'  anything  they 
don't  understand  ;  for  what  do  we  understand  come  to 
look  at  the  matter  fair  and  square  ? "  Says  I,  "Life  itself 
isa  sober  riddle,  the  solemnest  conundrum  that  was  ever 
put  out  to  humanity.  Who  has  ever  been  able  to  git 
the  right  answer  to  it  by  reasonin'  it  ont  himself,  and 
if  he  did  cypher  out  an  answer,  to  suit  himself,  how 
would  he  know  it  was  the  right  one  ?  We  see  that 
things  be,  but  why  they  be  so,  you  can't  tell,  nor  I, 
nor  Josiah. 

"  Truly,  if  anybody  gits  to  pryin'  into  hidden 
things,  and  reasonin'  on  first  causes,  he  finds  that  the 
flood  is  deep  and  the  rain  is  descendin'  onto  him,  and 
the  proud  peaks  of  his  own  reason  and  judgment  is 
drownded  completely  out.     But  God  has  sent  forth 
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an  ark  that  rides  triumphant  od  the  face  of  the  waters  ; 
His  revealed  word  floats  above  the  rainy  deluge  of 
our  fears  and  wonderments.  Not  to  have  any  faith 
would  tucker  me  completely  out;  there  would  be  a 
looseness  to  it  I  couldn't  stand,  a  waverin'  unstiddy- 
ness  that  would  upset  me,  and  take  me  ofien  my  feet." 

Says  I,  "Faith  and  works  ort  to  be  twisted  in  one 
stratid,  and  when  they  are,  they  make  a  cord  that 
anchors  the  soul  to  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  holds  it 
there  fast  and  firm,  so  that  change,  and  chance,  and 
sin,  and  temptation,  and  all  the  storms  of  tliis  stormy 
life  will  beat  ag'inst  it  in  vain,  and  bimeby  that  very 
cord  will  draw  the  soul  right  up  through  the  pearly 
gates  into  the  city  of  our  Lord." 

I  declare  I  didn't  hardly  know  where  I  was,  nor 
who  1  was,  I  was  so  almost  lost  and  carried  away 
some  distance  by  my  emotions.  But  I  was  soou 
drawed  back  to  the  realities  of  this  life  by  Zebulin 
CofHn.  His  mind  was  a  roamin'  back  to  the  subject 
on  which  he  had  went  on,  and  again  he  spoke  out 
with  a  groan  :  "  To  think  !  to  think  I  have  lived  to 
see  and  hear  a  church  member  uphold  dancin'  " 

"  I  haint  a  holdin'  it  up,"  says  I,  coldly.  "  "With  the 
firm  cast-iron  principles  I  have  got,  I  never  would 
dance  a  step  with  anybody  but  my  Josiah;  and  it 
haint  much  likely  we  shall  begin  to  learn  the  trade 
now,  as  old  as  we  be,  and  most  dead  with  the  rheuma- 
tiz,  both  on  us.  Why,  if  we  should  waltz  together,  ae 
lame  as  I  be,  I  couldn't  keep  my  feet  half  a  minute ; 
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and  if  I  eliould  fall  on  my  pardner,  he  would  be  a 
dead  man,  and  I  know  it;  I  am  hefty,  very,  and  he 
is  snial!  bonuded,  and  weighs  but  little  by  the  sted- 
yards.  I  love  that  man  devotedly,  and  I  don't  want 
to  dance ;  but  I  say  and  I  contend  for  it,  if  I  was  a 
foUerin'  up  '  Wink-em-Slyly'  and  ctcetery,  I  wouldn't 
have  too  mncli  to  say  ag'inst  other  kinds  of  caperin' 
ronnd  tlie  floor,  such  as  dancin'  and  so  4th." 

"  I  say  all  this  to  yon.  Uncle  Zebulin,  not  as  Josiah 
Allen's  wife,  but  as  a  woman  with  a  vow  on  her. 
Wlien  folks  set  ont  on  towers  as  Proraiscous  Advisors, 
they  set  out  as  sufferers  and  martyrs;  they  set  out 
expectin'  to  be  burnt  up  on  various  stakes  of  the  same. 
I  have  locked  arms  with  Principle,  I  am  keepiii' 
stiddy  company  with  Duty,  and  they  are  a  drawin' 
me  along  and  a  hunchin'  of  me  in  the  side,  a  makiii' 
me  say  to  you,  that  you  are  as  self-righteous  as  the 
Old  Harry  ;  that  yon  are  more  sot  on  makin'  a  pattern 
of  yourself  than  in  makin  the  world  'ronnd  you  hap- 
pier and  brighter;  that  instead  of  reflectin'  heaven's 
peace  and  glory  back  again  upon  a  sad  earth  as  cliris- 
tians  ort  to,  you  have  made  a  damper  of  yourself,  shet- 
tin'  off  all  warmth  and  light  and  happiness,  a  damper 
for  sinners  to  set  down  and  freeze  to  death  by  " 

"  To  think !"  he  groaned  out,  "  that  anybody  should 
dare  to  find  fault  with  me  when  I  haint  committed  a 
sin  in  thirty-five  years,  nor  smiled  in  over  forty  " 

"  Not  langhin'  haint  no  sign  of  religion  Uncle  Zeb ; 
becaoBe  a  man  makes  himself  disagreeable  and  repul- 
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eive,  that  haint  auotlier  Bign  ;  gloom  and  discomfort 
liaiiit  piety  ;  because  a  man  is  in  pain  it  haint  no  sign 
lie  is  eiijoyiu'  religion.  I  wouldn't  give  two  or  three 
Btraws  for  a  religion  that  didn't  make  folks  happier  as 
wuU  as  better  ;  more  tender  and  charitable  and  pitiful ; 
more  lovitig  and  helpful  to  all  humanity  Bigotry 
and  intolerance  never  was  religion,  Uncle  Zeb,  nor 
never  will  be,  though  they  have  been  called  so  time 
and  again  ,  religion  is  suuthin'  different,  it  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  tliey  are  hegus ;  it  is  gentle,  full  of  joy  and 
peace,  pure,  easily  entreated,  full  of  good  works, 
mercy,  and  charity — which  is  love. 

"It  is  not  Samantha,  hut  a  woman  on  the  battle- 
field of  Right,  who  is  a  rakin'  you  down  with  the 
arrers  of  Truth  ;  it  is  a  Promiscous  Advisor  who 
Bays  to  you,  that  you  have  for  years  been  doin'  what 
a  great  many  do  in  the  name  of  religion  ;  you  have 
wrapped  yourself  in  yonr  own  dignity  and  self-right- 
eousness,  and  worshipped  yourself  instead  of  God." 

I  didn't  say  no  more  then  to  the  old  Deacon  in  a 
martyr  way  ;  1  pulled  in  the  reins  and  dismounted 
down  from  the  war  liorse  that  was  a  eanterin'  away 
nobly  with  me,  and  a  snortin'  in  the  cause  of  Right. 
Though  ready  and  willin'  in  spirit  to  mount  this  war 
horse  and  foller  on  where  Principle  leads,  without 
saddle  or  bridle,  and  to  suffer  as  a  PromiBCOUB  Advi- 
sor, still  it  is  a  tuckerin'  business,  and  if  anybody  don't 
believe  it,  let  em  ride  nff  this  war-horse  on  a  tower. 

And  the  very  hardest  and  most  tuckerin'  place  it 
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ever  cantered  into,  the  most  gaulin'  and  awfulest 
place  itever  pranced  round  in,  ia  other  folks'es  housen. 
When  it  comes  to  advisin'  folks  promiscously,  under 
their  own  "  vials  and  raantletrees,"  never,  never  do  I 
feel  Buch  temptations  to  give  up  mj  shield  and  fall 
ofEen  his  back.  Oh,  John  Rogers  !  you  never,  never 
suffered  more  exeruciatin'ly  than  does  Josiah  Allen's 
wife  in  such  moments.  Nothin',  nothin'  but  princi 
pie  could  nerve  me  up  to  the  agonizin'  effort.  As  I 
said,  I  didn't  say  no  more  to  the  old  Deacon  that 
night  in  a  martyr  way,  and  oh  !  what  a  relief  it  was 
to  dismount  from  the  prancin'  steed  of  Duty,  throw 
off  the  sharp  moral  spur  from  my  achin'  feet,  curl  in 
my  lofty  principle  tone,  and  aBsuine  again  the  gentle 
and  almost  affectionate  axents  of  Samantha, 

And  another  reason  why  I  thought  I  would  be  kind- 
er easy  with  the  old  Deacon  and  not  say  anything  to 
git  him  mad,  was  my  determination  to  mollyfy  him 
about  Molly — and  a  plan  I  had  in  my  head  groivin* 
bigger  and  stronger  every  minute — to  marry  that  girl 
to  Tom  Piikins,  myself,  'before  J  left  ihatJiouse. 

The  hired  girl  had  told  rae— I  went  out  to  wash 
my  hands  to  the  sink  and  I  happened  to  ask  her  in 
a  polite  way  if  she  was  goin'  to  see  the  Sentinal,  and 
she  said  she  was,  that  the  old  Deacon  had  told  her  that 
day  he  was  goin'  to  he  married  in  two  weeks  to  Miss 
Horn,  and  shoiiildn't  want  her  no  longer — and  if  he 
was  a  goin'  to  marry  that  Horn  what  good  was  Molly 
A  goin'  to  do  there,  only  in  a  martyr  way      Soin<» 
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gentle  souls  seem  to  be  bom  martyrs,  not  to  principlfs 
and  idees,  bnt  ready  to  be  offered  up  on  a  Horn  or 
anything ,  ready  to  be  pricked  and  scattered  over 
with  snuff  in  their  pinnin'  blaiiVets,  and  grow  up 
ready  to  sacrifice  tlieniselves  to  any  idol  tliat  calls  on 
'em  to — crumple  right  down  and  be  sot  fire  to — such 
was  Molly  And  it  is  for  some  strong  hearted  friend 
to  snatch  'em  away  from  the  fagots  and  the  kindlin' 
wood, — such  a  friend  is  Siimantha,  Some  see  happi- 
ness right  in  front  of  'ein,  and  are  too  weak  to  grasp 
holt  of  it ,  such  need  tlie  help  of  a  hand  like  liers. 

I  lay  awake  the  biggest  heft  of  that  night,  a  think- 
in'  in  deep  thought,  and  a  layiu'  on  plans.  And  final- 
ly I  guess  about  three  o'clock,  I  spoke  out  and  says  I : 

"  Josiah  Allen,  we  have  got  to  marry  Molly  to-day 
before  we  leave  this  house." 

"  Good  land  !  "  says  Josiah  startin'  np  on  his  piller 
full  of  horrer  "  Good  land,"  says  he,  "  1  liaint  a 
Mormon,  Samantlia,  I  can't  marry  to  another  woman." 

Says  I  coolly,  "  Lay  down  and  compose  yourself 
Josiah  Allen  ;  I  am  a  goin'  to  marry  her  myself." 

This  skairt  him  worse  than  ever  I  conld  see,  and  lii' 
started  up,  with  a  still  more  ghastly  look  onto  him. 
He  was  so  pale  with  horrer  that  his  bald  head  shone 
in  the  moonlight  like  a  big  goose  egg,  and  his  eyes 
stood  out  about  a  quarter  of  an  incli  with  fear  and 
excitement.  He  thongiit  I  was  delerious;  says  be  in 
tremblin'  tones:  "What  does  ail  you  Samanthal  Shant 
I  rub  yoqr  back?  Don't  you  want  sunthin'  to  take!" 
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Says  I  calmly,  *'  I  want  a  companion  that  wont 
interrupt  me  before  I  finieh  a  speech.  I  »iii  a  goin' 
to  marry  Molly  to  Tom  Fitkins  myself  before  I  leave 


HAINT    A   MOSMOH." 


this  hoiiee.  Lay  down  Josiah  Allen  and  keep  still 
while  I  talk  it  over  with  you." 

"  Talk  it  over  !  "  says  he  in  lond  angry  tones,  throw- 
liis  liead  back  on  the  piller  "I  would  break  out 
in  tlie  dead  of  night,  and  scare  a  man  to  deatli,  a  talk- 
and  a  argiiin'.     Do  go  to  sleep,  and  lemnie." 

But  I  held  firm,  and  would  tell  him  about  the  plan 
I  had  been  alayiu'  on  through  the  night.  I  would  tell 
him  how  I  meant  to  mollyfy  the  Deacon  about  Molly. 

Says  I,  "  Joaiah  Allen,  I  am  a  woman  that  lias  got 
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a  VOW  on  me,  and  I  love  tliat  girl,  as  little  as  1  have 
Been  of  her,  and  I  am  a  goin'  to  do  by  her  as  I  would 
want  our  Tirzah  Ann  done  by  "  Says  I,  "  We  shant 
probable  never  visit  Loon  Town  again  ;  Tom  Pitkina 
is  liable  to  die  off  any  time  with  the  feelin's  lie  feels 
for  her;  she  is  liable  to  die  off  any  minute  with  her 
unhappiness,  and  her  feelin's  for  him.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  a  mite  if  they  didn't  live  more'n  ten  or  fifteen 
years  if  things  go  on  as  they  be  now  And  as  bad 
off  and  wretched  as  Molly  is  now,  worse  is  aiiead  of 
her,  the  gloom  of  a  Coffin  is  enough,  let  alone  the 
hardness  of  a  Horn,  Molly  haint  a  goin'  to  be  sacri- 
ficed on  that  Horn,  while  I  have  got  a  life  left. 
Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  medicines." 

"  Well,  do  for  mercy's  sake  go  to  sleep  and  lemme." 

"What  if  it  was  our  Tirzah  Ann  that  was  in  her 
place."  Says  I  in  a  low  deep  voice,  "  Haint  you  a 
father,  Joslah  Alien?" 

"  No  I  haint !  "  he  snapped  out  enough  to  tear  my 
night  cap  in  to.  "  No  I  haint,  nothin'  nor  nobody, 
nor  I  wojit  be  at  this  time  of  night." 

"  Haint  you  no  principle  ?  "  says  I, 

"No  I  haint !  not  a  darn  principle." 

"I'd  lay  and  swear  if  I  was  in  your  place  Josiah 
Mien,"  says  I  almost  coldly 

"  Well !  the  idee  of  roustin'  anybody  up  in  the 
ilcad  of  night,  and  callin'  on  'em  for  principle  and 
lliinge.  But  yon  wont  git  any  principle  out  of  me 
at  this  time  of  night,  you'll  see  you  wont,"  be  hollered. 
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He  was  almost  a  luay  for  the  time  L>eiu'  I  pitted 
liim,  and  says  I  soothin'ly  : 

"  Go  to  sleep  Josiah,  and  we'll  talk  it  over  in  the 

mornin'  " 

lie  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  I  kep'  on  a  tliinkin' 

and  a  layin'  on  my  plans  to  marry  Molly  ofl"  till  most 
mornin'  And  I  did  it,  I  married  off  Molly  about 
one  o'clock  and  we  started  for  the  Sentinal  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two. 

Jest  how  I  mollyfied  the  old  Deacon  about  Molly, 
and  brought  liim  to  terms,  I  thought  I  wouldn't  tell 
to  anybody  but  Josiab.  Mebby  there  was  bints 
throwed  out  to  bim  that  there  was  Horns  that  would 
be  meddled  with,  aud  sot  up  ag'inst  him.  I  guess  I 
hadn't  better  tell  it,  for  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
wouldn't  say  nothin'  about  it  to  anybody  but  my 
Josiab.  But  I  dressed  Molly  up  that  very  afternoon, 
— she  a  blushin'  and  a  laughin'  and  a  cryin'  at  the 
same  time — in  that  very  white  dress,  and  married 
her  myself  (assisted  by  a  Methodist  minister)  to  Tom 
PitkiiLS. 

And  I  have  learned  by  a  letter  from  Molly,  and 
she  sent  me  her  new  picture,  (they  Lave  gone  to 
hoHsekeepin'  and  are  as  happy  as  kings)  that  her 
father  is  married  to  Miss  Horn.  And  all  I  have  got 
to  say  is,  that  she  needs  a  good  horn  disposition  to  git 
along  witli  him.  And  he,  nnless  I  am  mistaken,  will 
wish  before  the  year  was  up  that  he  was  a  eleepin' 
peacefully  inside  of  his  own  Sername. 
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FROM  the  first  minute  I  had  give  a  thought  to  goin' 
to  see  the  Sentinal,  my  idee  had  been  to  git  board- 
ed up  in  a  private  house.  And  I  had  my  eye  (my 
mind's  eye)  upon  who  was  willin'  and  glad  to  board  us. 
The  Editor  of  the  Auger'ses  wife's  sister's  husband's 
cousin  boarded  folks  for  a  livin' — she  was  a  Dickey 
and  married  to  a  Lampheare.  The  Editor  of  the 
Auger'ses  wife  told  me  early  in  the  spring,  that  if 
she  went,  she  should  go  through  the  Sentinal  to  her 
sisters',  and  she  happened  to  mention  Miss  Lampheare 
and  the  fact  that  she  boarded  up  folks  for  a  livin'.  So 
when  we  decided  to  go,  I  told  her  when  she  wrote  to 
her  sister  to  ask  her,  to  ask  Miss  Lampheare  if  she 
was  wiliin'  to  board  Josiah  and  me,  and  how  much 
she  would  ask  for  the  boards.  She  wrote  back ;  her 
terms  was  moderate  and  inside  of  our  means,  and 
my  mind  was  at  rest.  I  almost  knew  that  Josiah 
would  want  to  throw  himself  onto  hia  relatives 
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through  the  Sentinal,  bat  the  underpinnin'  was  no 
firmer  and  rockier  under  our  horse  barn  than  the  de- 
termination of  her  that  was  Samantha  Smith,  not  to 
encamp  upon  a  2nd  cousin.  We  had  quite  a  lot  of 
relatione  a  livln'  out  to  Filadelfy— though  we  never 
seen  'em, — sort  o'  distant,  such  as  2nd  cousins,  and 
so  4th,  till  they  dwindled  out  of  bein'  any  relations 
at  all;  descendants  of  the  Daggets  and  Kidds, — 
Grandmother  Allen  was  a  Kidd— no  relation  of  old 
Captain  Kidd.  No  !  if  any  of  his  blood  had  been  in 
my  Josiah's  veins,  I  would  have  bled  him  myself  if  I 
had  took  a  darnin'  needle  to  it.  No  I  the  Kidd'ses 
are  likely  folks  as  I  have  beerd — and  Josiah  was 
rampant  to  go  to  uousin  Sam  Kidds  (a  Captain  in  the 
late  war),  through  the  Sentinal.  But  agaiu  I  says  to 
him  calmly  but  firmly  : 

"  No !  Josiah  Allen,  no  !  anything  but  bringin' 
grief  and  trouble  onto  perfect  strangers  jest  because 
they  happened  to  be  born  second  cousin  to  you,  un- 
beknown to  'em  ;  "  and  I  repeated  with  icy  firmness 
— for  I  see  lie  was  a  Iiankerin'  awfully, — "  Josiah 
Allen  I  will  not  encamp  upon  Captain  Kidd  through 
the  Sentinal." 

No!  Miss  Lamplieare  was  my  theme,  and  my  gole, 
and  all  boyed  up  with  hope  we  arrove  at  her  dwelHn' 
place.  MisB  Lampheare  met  us  at  the  door  herself. 
She  was  a  tall  spindlin'  lookin'  woman,  one  that  had 
seen  trouble — for  she  had  always  kep'  boarders,  and 
bad  hod  four  haBbanda,  and  buried  'em  in  a  row,  her 
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preaent  oDe  bein'  now  in  a  decline.  When  I  told  her 
wbo  I  was,  elie  met  me  with  warmth  and  said  that 
any  friend  of  she  that  was  Alminy  Dickey  was  dear 
to  hef.  Bttt  friendship,  let  it  be  ever  so  ardent  can 
not  obtain  cream  from  well  water,  or  cause  iron  bed- 
steads to  stretch  out  like  Injy  Rubber  She  had  ex- 
pected us  sooner,  if  we  come  at  all,  and  her  house  was 
overflowin'  —  every  bed,  lounge,  corner  and  cupboard, 
being  occupied,  and  the  buro  and  stand  draws  made 
up  niglitly  for  childem," 

What  was  we  to  do?  Night  would  soon  let  down 
her  cloudy  mantilly  upon  Josiah  and  me,  and  what 
was  to  become  of  us.  Miss  Lampheare  seemed  to 
pity  us,  and  she  directed  us  to  a  friend  of  hers  ;  that 
friend  was  full ,  lie  directed  us  to  another  friend ;  that 
friend  was  overilowin'  And  so  it  went  on  till  we 
w:i8  almost  completely  tired  out.  At  last  Josiah  come 
out  of  a  house,  where  he  had  been  seekin*  rest  and 
findiu'  it  not ;  says  he 

"  They  said  mebby  we  could  git  a  room  at  the 
'  Grand  Imposition  Hotel.'  "  So  we  started  off  there, 
Josiali  a  scoldin'  every  step  of  the  way,  and  a  sayin' . 

"  I  told  you  jest  how  it  would  be,  we  ort  to  have 
gone  to  Captain  Kidd's." 

I  didn't  say  nothin'  back  on  the  outside  for  I  see 
by  his  face  that  it.  was  no  time  for  parley.  But  my 
mind  was  firm  on  the  inside,  to  board  in  grocery 
stores,  and  room  under  my  umberell,  before  I  threw 
myself  onto  a  perfect  stranger  through  the  Sentioal. 
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But  a  recital  of  our  agony  of  mind  a,iid  body  will 
be  of  little  interest  to  the  gay,  and  only  sadden  the 
tender  hearted  ;  and  suffice  it  to  say  in  a  lioiir'e  time, 
we  was  a  folleriii'  the  hired  man  to  a  room  in  the 
"  Grand  Imposition  Ilotel." 

Our  room  was  good  enotij^h,  and  big  enongh  for 
Josiah  and  me  to  turn  round  in  it  one  at  a  time-  It 
bad  a  bed  considerable  narrer,  but  good  and  healthy 
— hard  beds  are  considered  healthy,  by  the  best  of 
doctors — a  chair,  a  lookiu'  glass,  and  a  wash-stand. 
Josiah  made  a  sight  of  fun  of  that,  because  it  didn't 
have  but  three  lege. 

But  says  I  firmly,  "That  is  one  more  than  you  have 
got  Josiah  Allen."  I  wouldn't  stand  none  of  liis 
foolin' 

The  room  bein'  pretty  nigh  to  the  niff, — very  nigh 
on  the  backside, — Josiah  complained  a  sight  about 
hittin'  hia  head  ag'inst  the  rafters.  I  told  him  to 
keep  out  then  where  he  belonged,  and  not  go  to 
prowlin'  round  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  Where  shall  I  go  to  Samantha,"  says  he  in 
pitiful  axents.  "  I  let  you  have  the  chair,  and  M'hat 
will  become  of  me,  if  I  don't  set  somewhere,  ou  the 
bed,  or  sunthin'  " 

""Well,"  says  I  mildly,  "lees  try  to  make  the 
best  of  tilings.  It  haint  reasonable  to  expect  to  be  to 
home  apd  on  a  tower  at  the  same  time,  simultaneoue." 

When  we  eat  supper  we  had  a  considerable  journey 
to  the  dinin'  room,  which  looked  a  good  deal  on  the 
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plan  of  Miss  Astor'ses,  with  iota  of  colored  folks  a 
goiu'  round,  a  waitin'  on  the  hungry  crowd.  I  didn't 
set  the  woman  of  tlie  iiouse— mebby  she  was  laid  up 
wiih  a  headache,  or  had  gone  out  for  an  afternoon's 
visit — but  the  colored  waiters  seemed  to  be  real  careful 
of  her  property  ;  they'd  catch  a  tea-spoon  right  out 
ui  their  pocket  and  put  it  in  your  tea;  slie  couldn't 
have  kep'  a  closer  grip  on  her  tea-spoons  herself. 

I  can  truly  say  without  stretchin'  the  truth  the 
width  of  a  horse  hair,  that  the  chamber-maid  was  as 
cross  as  a  bear,  for  every  identical  thing  I  asked  her 
for  was  a  extra — she  couldn't  do  it  without  extra 
pay,  but  she  did  git  me  some  ice  water  once,  with- 
out askiu'  me  a  cent  extra  for  it.  After  we  got  to 
bed  Josiah  would  lay  and  talk.  He  would  speak  out 
all  of  a  sudden 

'■  Grand  Imposition  Hotel !" 
And  I'd  say,  "  What  of  it,  what  if  it  is  ?" 
And  then  he'd  say  ''  They  have  got  a  craekin' 
good  name,  Samantha.  I  love  to  see  names  that 
iii^an  suiithin.'"  And  then  Iie'd  ask  me  if  I  remem- 
bered the  song  about  Barbara  Allen,  and  if  it  would 
hurt  my  feelin's  if  lie  should  lay  and  sing  a  verse  of 
it  to  me,  the  bed  put  hira  in  mind  of  it  so." 

I  asked  liini  what  verse— but  there  was  that  in  my 
tone  that  made  him  say  no  more  about  singin' — he 
sa'd  it  was  the  verse  where  Barbara  wanted  her 
mother  to  have  her  coffin  made  "  long  and  narrer." 
And  then  he'd  begin  again  about  the  pillers,  and  say 
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how  he  wished  be  had  brought  a  couple  of  featherfc 
from  home,  to  lay  on,  so  he  could  have  got  some  rest. 
He  had  pulled  out  a  little  wad  of  cotton-battin'  before 
we  went  to  bed  to  convince  me  of  their  iiigredetite. 

But  I  sayB  to  hini :  "  Josiah  Allen,  a  easy  con- 
science can  rest  even  011  cotton-battin'  pillars,"  and  I 
added  in  awfnl  nieanin'  tones,  "7  am  sleepy,  Josiah 
Allen,  and  want  to  go  to  sleep.  It  is  time,"  says  I 
with  dignity,  "  that  we  was  both  reposin'  in  the  arms 
of  Morphine." 

Nothin'  quells  him  down  quicker  than  to  have  me 
talk  in  a  classical  high  learnt  way,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  was  fast  asleep.  But  though,  as  I  told  Josiah, 
my  conscience  was  at  rest  and  I  felt  sleepy,  the  mus- 
quitoes  was  dretful,  and  I  don't  hnow  as  a  guilty  con- 
science could  roust  anybody  up  much  more,  or  gall 
anybody  more  fearfully  They  was  truly  tcgus.  And 
then  the  partition  bein'  hut  thin,  I  could  hear  folks  a 
walkin'all  night  — and  take  it  with  their  trampin'  and 
the  niusquitoes  payin'  so  much  attention  to  me,  I 
never  got  no  good  sleep  'till  most  niurnin',  but  then 
I  got  a  good  nap,  and  felt  considerable  chirk  when  1 
got  np.  "We  eat  our  breakfast  in  pretty  good  season 
and  laid  ont  to  git  a  early  start. 

I  didn't  have  but  one  draw-back  worth  mentionin' 
and  that  was,  I  had  lost  one  eye  out  of  my  specks 
somewhere  on  our  way  from  Melankton  Spicer'ses, 
and  I  told  Josiah  T  felt  mortified,  after  I  had  lotted 
BO  on  eeein'  the  Scntinal,  to  thick  I  had  got  to  see 
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him  with  one  e^'e  out ,  sa^'s  he  .  "I  guees  you'll  see 
enough  with  one  eye  before  night." 

Then  I  put  on  my  tilings  and  we  sot  sail.  It  was 
a  lovely  morniii'  though  considerable  warm,  and  I  felt 
well,  and  almost  gay  in  spirits  as  we  wended  our  way 
on  our  long  and  tcgus  journey  from  our  room  to  the 
outside  of  the  house  ;  (we  was  goin'  to  walk  afoot  to 
the  Sentinal,  the  distance  bein'  but  short  and  triflin') 
but  at  last  we  reached  the  piazza,  and  emerged  into 
the  street ;  I  see  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 
was  there  in  that  identical  street,  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  there  haint  no  Sentinal  to-day,  and  everybody 
lias  come  out  into  this  street  for  a  walk.  I  knew  it 
stood  to  reason  that  if  there  had  been  a  Sentinal  - 
there  would  have  l>een  one  or  two  men  or  wimmin 
attendin'  to  it,  and  1  knew  that  every  man  woman  and 
child  on  the  hull  face  of  the  globe  was  right  there 
before  me,  and  behind  me,  and  by  the  side  of  me,  and 
flllin'  the  street  full,  walkin'  afoot,  and  np  in  big  cov- 
ered wagons,  all  over  'em,  on  the  inside,  and  hangin' 
on  to  the  outside,  as  thick  as  bees  a  swarmin'.  Some 
of  the  horses  was  hitched  ahead  of  each  other,  T  s'pose 
BO  they  could  slip  tlirough  the  crowd  easier.  I  couldn't 
see  the  village  hardly  any  owin'  to  the  crowd  a  crush- 
in'  of  me  ,  but  from  what  little  T  did  see,  it  was  per- 
fectly beautiful.  T  see  they  had  fixed  np  for  ns,  they 
had  whitewashed  all  their  doorsteps,  and  winder- 
blinds,  white  as  snow,  and  trimmed  the  latter  all  off 
with  black  ribbin  strings. 
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Everj'tbing  looked  lovely  and  gaj,  and  I  thoiiglit 
as  I  walked  along,  Jonesville  couldn't  compare  with 
it  for  size  and  graiidenr  I  was  a  walkin'  along, 
crowded  in  body,  but  happy  in  mind,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  a  thought  come  to  me  that  geared  we  worse 
than  any  elbo  or  iiml)erel]  that  bad  pierced  my  ribs 
sense  we  sot  out  from  the  tarvern.  Thiiik^'os  I  all  of 
a  sudden  ;  mebby  tbcy  have  put  off  the  Scntinal  'till 
I  come  inebby  1  have  disappointed  tlie  Nation,  and 
belated  'em,  and  put  'em  to  trouble. 

This  was  a  ead  thought  and  wore  on  my  mind 
considerable,  and  made  ine  almost  forget  for  the  time 
bein'  my  bodily  sufferin's  as  they  pushed  me  this 
way  and  that,  and  goared  me  in  the  side  with  jiarasols 
and  uraberells,  and  carried  off  the  tabs  of  my  nitnitilly 
as  far  as  they  would  go  in  every  direction,  and  >liovcd, 
and  stamped,  and  crowded.  I  declare  I  was  tore  to 
pieces  in  mind  and  body,  wlieii  I  arrove  at  last  at 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds.  The  crowd  was  feai'fnl 
here,  and  the  yells  of  dift'crent  kinds  was  distractive; 
one  conceited  little  creeter  catchcd  right  holt  of  the 
tabs  of  my  mantilly,  and  yelled  right  up  in  my  face 
"Wont  yoH  have  a  guide?  Buy  a  guide  mom  to  the 
Sentinal,"  And  seven  or  eight  others  was  a  yellin' 
the  same  thing  to  me,  the  impudent  crceters;  I  jest 
turned  round  and  faced  the  one  that  had  got  holt  of 
my  cape,  and  ssys  I : 

"  Leggo  of  my  tabs ! " 

He  wouldn't  leggo;  he  stood  and  yelled  ont  right 
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Up  in  my  face,  "  Buy  a  guide,  you  liaint  got  no  guide ! 

Says  I  with  diguity,  "Yes  I  have;  duty  is  my 
guide  and  also  Josiali ,  and  now-,"  says  I  firmly,  "  if 
yoH  don't  leggo  of  my  tal>s,  I'll  ■make  you  leggo." 
My  mean  skairt  liim,  ho  leggo,  and  I  follered  on 
after  my  Josiah  ;  hut  where  was  Josiah?  I  couldn't 
see  him ,  in  tnsslin  with  that  impudent  creeter  over 
my  cape,  my  companion  had  got  carried  by  the  crowd 
out  of  my  sight.  Oh !  the  agony  of  that  half  a  mo- 
ment; I  turued  and  says  to  a  policeman  in  almost 
agonizin'  tones: 

"  Where  is  my  Josiah  ? " 

He  looked  very  polite  at  me,  and  says  he  ■ 

"I  don't  know  " 

Says  I,  "Find  him  for  me  instantly!  Have  you 
the  heart  to  stand  still  and  see  husbands  and  wives 
parted  away  from  each  other?  Have  you  any  princi- 
ple about  you  ?     Have  you  got  entirely  out  of  pity  ? " 

Says  he  with  the  same  polite  look,  "  I  don't  know  " 

"Have  you  a  wife?"  says  I  in  thrilUn'  axents: 
"  Have  you  any  childern  ? " 

Says  he,  "  I  don't  know  " 

I  had  heerd  that  there  wasn't  no  information  to  be 
extracted  from  'em  as  a  class,  and  I  give  iip ;  and  I 
don't  know  what  my  next  move  would  have  been,  if 
I  hadn't  catehed  sight  of  that  beloved  face  and  that 
old  familiar  hat  in  front  of  me;  I  hastened  forred 
and  kcp'  considerable  calm  in  mind,  while  my  body 
was  bein'  crowded  and  pushed  roimd,  for  I  thought 
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if  my  conjectures  was  true  they  would  have  reason 
enougli  to  goar  me. 

But  presently,  or  about  tliat  time  we  found  .nr 
selves  carried  by  the  crowd,  and  stranded  (as  it  were) 
before  some  little  places  tiiat  looked  some  like  tiie 
place  the  ticket  agent  looked  from  at  Betsey  Bobbet 
and  me,  when  we  bought  our  tickets  for  New  York 
village;  and  I  begun  to  feel  easier  in  my  mind, 
for  they  seemed  to  be  purchasin'  tickets  for  the 
Sentinal.  There  was  one  place  for  wimmen,  and  one 
for  men,  not  but  a  little  ways  apart;  and  my  Josiah 
and  me  kinder  divided  up  and  waited  our  turn,  and 
when  lie  got  a  chance  I  see  him  step  up  in  a  peace- 
able way  and  ask  how  much  a  ticket  cost. 

"  Fifty  cents  for  a  adult,"  says  the  man. 

Says  Josiah,  "  I  haint  a  adult." 

Says  the  man,  "  You  be." 

Josiah  looked  as  if  he  would  sink  to  be  accused 
— right  there  in  company — of  sunthin'  he  never  was 
guilty  of  in  the  world ;  it  took  him  so  aback  that  he 
couldn't  say  another  word  to  defend  Iiimself,  he 
looked  as  mortified  and  sheepish  as  any  black  sheep 
I  ever  laid  eyes  on  ;  and  I  jest  stepped  forred  and 
took  his  part — for  it  madded  me  to  see  my  pardner  so 
brow-beat  and  imposed  upon.  Again  Josiah  says  in 
a  meachin'  way,  for  as  mortified  as  he  felt  he  seemed 
determined  to  stick  to  the  truth,  and  ntit  own  up  to 
what  he  wasn't  guilty  of.     "T  liaint  a  adult,"  says  he 

"No I"  says  I,  "anybody  that  says  that  of  my 
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pardner,  e&ys  what  they  can't  prove.  Josiah  Allen  is 
a  likely  man  ;  his  character  stands  firm  ,  he  never  had 
no  sncli  name,  and  it  can't  be  proved  onto  Iiira;  he  is 
as  sound  moralled  a  man  as  you  will  find  in  Jonesville 
or  the  world  !  " 

"I  mean,"  says  the  man,  "50  cents  for  everybody 
except  cliilderri  carried  in  the  arms." 

"Well,"  says  I  out  of  all  manner  of  patience  with 
him,  "  why  didn't  you  say  so  in  the  first  on't,  and  not 
go  to  hintin'  and  insinuatin'  " 

He  tried  to  turn  it  off  in  a  laugh,  but  his  face 
turned  red  as  blood,  and  well  it  might;  tryin'  to 
break  down  a  likely  man's  character  and  gettin'  found 
out  in  the  mean  caper  Josiah  took  out  a  dollar  bill 
and  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  handed  back  sunthin' 
wliich  was  tickets  as  Josiah  s'posed ;  but  when  he 
handed  me  one  soon  afterwards  or  thereabouts,  I  see 
they  was  two  fifty  cent  bills.  Josiah  was  dumb- 
founded and  so  was  I ;  but  I  spoke  right  out  and  saya 
I,  "  Tliat  mean  creeter  is  tryin'  to  make  us  trouble,  or 
else  he  is  tryin'  to  bush  it  up,  and  bribe  us  not  to  tell 
of  his  low  lived  conduct."  Says  I  firmly,  "Less  go 
right  back  and  give  him  back  his  money  and  command 
him  to  give  us  a  lawful  ticket,  and  tell  him  we  haint 
to  be  bought  or  sold  ,  that  our  principles  are  elevated 
and  we  are  on  a  tower  " 

So  we  went  back  again ;  and  oh  the  eufferin's  of 
that  season  ;  if  our  agony  was  great  wjien  we  was  bore 
along  by  the  crowd,  what  was  our  sufierin's  when  we 
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was  stemmin'  our  way  ag'inst  it.  Two  or  three  times 
my  companion  would  have  sunk  beneath  his  burdens, 
but  boyed  up  by  my  principle  I  held  bitii  up  (as  it 
were)  and  at  last  almost  completely  exhausted  and 
wore  out,  and  our  faces  covered  with  prespiration  we 
stood  before  him  again,  lie  looked  mad  and  cross, 
but  tried  to  turn  it  off  in  a  lauf^h  when  Josiali  told 
him  our  business,  and  handed  him  back  the  money 
He  8aid  it  was  a)l  right  and  told  us  to  give  the 
money  to  a  man  near  the  turn  stile  and  go  in,  I  see 
he  was  in  earnest,  so  I  told  Josiah  we  would  go  back 
and  try  it,  and  we  did,  and  found  it  was  jest  as  he 
said,  but  there  was  a  great  mystery  to  it ;  we  handed 
out  fifty  cents  a  piece  to  a  ni;in,  imd  he  d]'op}>cd  it 
down  through  alittlc  slit  in  a  counter,  and  agate  that 
looked  some  like  my  new  fashioned  clothes  bars,  snrt 
o'  turned  round  with  ns  and  let  us  in  one  at  a  time ; 
and  the  minute  I  was  inside  I  see  my  gloomy  fure- 
bodin's  had  been  in  vain— they  hadn't  put  off  the 
Sentinal  for  me!  That  was  my  first  glad  thought; 
but  my  very  next  thought  was.  Good  land  !  and  Gi.hk1 
land  !  and  Good  land  !  Them  was  my  very  first  words, 
and  they  didn't  express  my  feeliii's  a  half  or  eveu 
a  quarter.  Why,  comin'  right  out  of  that  contracted 
and  crnshin'  crowd,  it  seemed  as  if  the  place  we  found 
ourselves  in  was  as  roomy  and  spacious  as  the  dcsc't 
of  Sarah,  s'posen  slic,  the  desert,  was  fixed  off  into  a 
perfect  garden  of  beauty,  free  for  mivbodv  to  wan- 
der round  and  git  lost  in. 
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And  the  majestic  Main  Buildin'  tliat  nearly  loomed 
up  in  front  of  us  !  Why !  if  old  Ocian  herself,  had 
turned  into  gliiss,  and  wood-work,  and  cast-iron,  and 
shinin'  ruffs,  and  towers,  and  flags,  and  statutes,  and 
everything,  and  iiiiide  a  glitteriu'  jjalaec  of  herself,  it 
couldn't,  (as  it  were)  have  looked  any  more  grand  and 
imposin'  and  roomy  ,  and  if  every  sand  by  the  sea- 
shore had  jiuiiped  up  and  put  on  a  buniiet  or  hat  as 
the  case  may  be,  there  couldn't  have  been  a  bigger 
crowd  {scciiiiiily)  than  tiiere  was  a  passin'  into  it,  and 
a  passin'  by,  and  a  paradin'  round  Josiali  and  me. 

Under  these  strange  and  almost  apanlin'  circum- 
stances, is  it  any  wonder  that  I  stood  stun  still,  and 
said,  out  of  the  very  depths  of  my  heart,  the  only 
words  I  could  think  of,  that  would  any  where  nigh 
express  my  feelins,  and  they  was  "  Good  land  !" 

But  as  my  senses  begun  to  come  back  to  me,  my 
next  thought  was,  as  I  looked  round  on  every  side  of 
me,  "  Truly  did  my  Josiah  say,  that  I  could  see 
etiough  with  one  eye ;"  and  jest  then  a  band  com- 
menced playin' the  "Star  Sjjangled  Banner"  And 
hearin'  that  soul  stirrin'  music,  and  seein'  that  very 
banner  a  wavin'  and  floatin'  out,  as  if  all  the  blue  sky 
and  rainbows  sense  Noah's  rainbow  was  cut  up  into 
its  glorious  stripes,  with  the  hull  stars  of  heaven  a 
shinin'  on  'em, — why,  ae  my  faculties  come  back  to 
me,  a  seein'  what  I  see — and  hcarin'  what  I  heerd,  I 
thought  of  my  4  fathers,  them  4:  old  fathers,  whose 
weak  hands  bad  first  unfurled  that  banner  to  the 
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angry  breeze,  and  thinks'es  I,  I  would  be  willin'  to 
change  places  with  them  4  old  men  riglit  here  on 
the  spot,  to  let  'em  see  in  the  bright  suneliine  of  187G, 
what  they  done  in  the  cloudy  darkiiees  of  1776. 

I  felt  these  feelin's,  for  I  persiime  most  a  minute. 
But  nobody — however  strong  principle  may  soar  up 
in  *em— can  be  willin'  to  die  off  when  it  liaint  a  goin' 
to  be  any  particular  benefit  to  anybody  ,  tlicy  can't 
feel  so  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  in  such  a 
strange  and  almost  eurions  time  as  this  was ;  souls  may 
soar,  hut  heart  clings  to  heart — I  thought  of  Josiah 
and  without  sayin'  a  word  to  him,  or  askin'  his  con- 
sent, I  jest  reached  out  my  arm  and  locked  arms  with 
him  for  the  first  time  in  goin'  on  thirteen  years — not 
sense  we  had  went  to  griiiidfather  Smith's  funeral, 
and  walked  in  the  procession. 

He  begun  to  nestle  ronnd  and  wiggle  hie  arm  to 
make  me  leggo,  but  I  hung  on  tight  and  never 
minded  his  worrysomc  actions,  and  finally  he  come 
out  plain  and  says  he  : 

"What  is  the  use  of  lockin'  arms  Samantha,  it  will 
make  talk."' 

Says  I  in  a  deep  warnin'  voice,  "  Bo  you  keep  still, 
or  you  will  be  a  lost  Josiah."  Says  I,  firmly,  "I  think 
more  of  my  pardnor  than  I  do  of  the  speech  of  peo- 
ple, and  if  this  endless  host  and  countless  multitude 
ewallera  us  down,  and  we  are  never  heard  from  again 
in  Joncsville  or  the  world,  we  will  beewallered  down 
together  Josiah  Allen, — a  sweet  thought  to  me." 
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So  we  walked  round,  loekin'  arms,  and  not  sensin' 
of  it,  (as  it  were)  a  lookio'  on  the  grandeur  and  iin- 
posin' doins  on  every  side  of  us.  Prciientlj,  or  not 
fur  from  that  time — for  truly  I  could  not  keep  a  cor- 
rect run  of  the  time  of  day,  feelin'  as  1  did — I  lold 
Josiah  that  we  would  take  the  cars  and  ride  round  the 
Sentinal ;  there  was  a  little  railroad  a  purpose.  So 
we  crossed  a  sfjuare— green  as  green  grass  could  make 
it — and  all  of  a  sudden  I  felt  Josiah  give  a  sliudder, 
and  heerd  his  teeth  chatter ,  he  was  lookin'  at  that 
fearfully  wonderful  statute  of  "Washington  crossin'  the 
Deleware.  Oh  dear  !  what  a  situation  George  was  in. 

Then  he  hunched  me  again,  to  look  at  a  foimtain 
made  they  say  to  show  off  light  and  water  Three 
handsome  female  girls  a  holdin'  up  a  bowl  or  rather 
a  platter,  bigger  than  any  platter  I  ever  see,  to  catch  the 
water  other  female  wimmin'  was  a  pourin'  down  into 
it,  and  as  many  as  ten  globe  lamps,  a  bein'  held  up  by 
beautiful  arms.  I'll  bet  the  hull  on  it  was  forty  feet 
high,  and  I  don't  know  but  more.  Josiah  would  have 
staid  there  some  time  if  I  had  encouraged  him  in  it; 
he  said  with  a  dreamy  look,  that  thoui  girls  was 
first-rate  lookin',  but  he  sliould  think  their  arras 
would  ache  a  lioldin'  up  that  platter  and  them  big 
lamps.  But  says  I,  *'  Josiah  Allen  yon  haint  no  time 
to  spend  a  pityin'  cast-iron  wimmen  in  such  a  time  as 
tliis,  or  admirin'  of  em  ;"  so  I  hurried  him  onwards  to 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  railroad,  and  we  paid  five 
cents  apieoe  and  they  let  us  up  into  the  cars,  and  oh, 
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how  lovely  everything  did  look  as  we  rode  onwards, 
drawed  by  as  stiddy  and  smart  a  littlu  enjiin  as  ever  I 
eee  Litcliod  to  a  car  How  cool  and  wet  the  lake  did 
look  on  that  hot  day,  with  its  great  fountain  eprayin' 
out  the  water  in  so  many  different  sprays,  as  we 
passed  between  it  and  the  green,  level  grass  all  flow- 
ered off"  with  gorgeous  flower  beds, 

Anou,  (or  nearly  that  time)  the  enjun  stopped  be- 
fore the  Woman's  Pavilion— a  noble  hig  buildin'  that 
filled  me  with  such  proud  and  lofty  emotions  as  I 
looked  at  it,  that  I  don't  know  to  what  height  I  shonld 
have  soared  up  to  a  gazin'  on  it,  and  tlnnkin'  of  the 
sect  that  built  it,  if  one  of  them  very  sect  weighin' 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  in  gittiii'  out  of  the 
car,  hadn't  stepped  on  my  foot  and  crushed  it  so  fear- 
fully that  instinctively  my  emotions  was  brought 
right  down  to  the  ends  of  my  toes.  In  two  mJiiutes 
more,  or  two  and  a-half,  we  went  round  the  liead  of 
the  dell,  and  though  my  foot  still  felt  the  eflects  of 
traraplin',  I  didn't  sense  it,  as  I  looked  down  the 
beautiful  shady  paths,  all  a  sceinin'  to  lead  to  some 
handsome  huildin'  and  then  up  at  the  Agricultural 
Buildin',  big  enough  (seeuiinly)  fur  old  Agriculture 
and  all  his  family  all  over  the  country  to  st'ttle  down 
and  live  in  ;  and  tlien  we  went  on  a  little  further  by  a 
cheese  and  butter  house,  and  Brewers'  Hall.  And 
then  the  enjnn  turned  roimd  and  we  went  back  must 
to  the  Woman's  Pavilion,  and  then  sailed  ofl'  down 
the  avenue  of  State   Buildins,  by  Machinery  Hall 
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(big  enough  for  every  machine  in  tlie  world,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  planetary  system's  maeiiines,  as  it  were) 
clear  the  hull  length  of  this  buildin',  back  to  the  place 
wc  started  from. 

Hero  Josiah  would  have  got  out,  ruther  than  paid 
five  cents  more,  hut  I  says  to  him,  "Never  before, 
Josiali  Allen  did  five  cents  buy  pleasure  for  me  any 
where  near  the  size  and  heft  of  this  pleasure , "  and  I 
added  kindly  but  hrnily,  "I  am  goin'  round  again 
Josiah  Allen."  He  argued  some,  but  I  stood  firm, 
and  round  we  went  again",  and  then  twice  more  which 
made  four  I  paid  for  the  two  last  rides  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  and  didn't  begrecch  tlie  money  Xo 
sooner  would  we  go  by  one  grand  majestic  buildin' 
and  mebby  a  few  smaller  ones,  but  perfectly  beantifnl, 
than  another  one  would  rise  up  before  us  eeeminly 
still  more  majestieer  than  the  last  one. 

And  we  wouldn't  no  more  tlian  git  our  mouths 
well  open  with  great  astonisliment  and  admiration  and 
almost  extacy,  and  our  specks  well  sot  on 'em,  before 
another  one  would  rise  up  before  us,  and  we  witli  our 
mouths  not  yet  shet  up  from  the  last  one.  Oh  dear ! 
what  a  time  we  did  have  in  our  2  minds.  And 
seein'  what  I  see  wouldn't  have  been  half  so  mnch,  if 
I  hadn't  had  such  a  immense  quantity  of  emotions; 
and  every  one  of  'em  the  very  biggest  and  noblest 
size  they  make.  Eloquent,  happy  emotions  of  pat- 
riotism and  grand  pride  in  my  Nation's  honor,  and^ 
majesty,  and  power,  and  glory. 
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Ob  !  what  a  time  I  did  have  a  settin'  tliere  crov.  dtd 
in  body  but  soarin'  in  bouI  ,  the  eye  of  my  speck  :i 
calmly  gjizio'  into  the  fiiccs  enviroiiiii'  of  iiic  roiiinl, 
and  not  seein'  of  em,  (as  it  were)  but  seciii'  witli  my 
mind's  eye  the  Spirit  of '76,  a  risiii'  nj)  through  iht; 
ghastly  clouds  of  war,  a  misty  sliapc  that  Ilcijie  could 
jest  make  out;  a  pale  face,  and  shadowy  hands  wifji 
a  little  handful  of  stars  and  stripes  most  bUppin'  out 
of  'em. 

And  then  to  see  that  face  j^rowin'  brighter  and 
brighter,  and  more  loftier  and  inspired  ;  to  see  botli 
of  them  hands  reached  heavenward  in  triiimpli,  liuld- 
in'  firm  clasped  above  her  head  the  stars  and  the 
stripes  a  floatin'  ont  over  the  hull  land  ,  to  see  them 
eyes  full  of  glory  and  mystery  bent  forever  onwards 
and  outwards,  a  lookin'  on  sunthin'  I  couldn't  see  i  f  I 
had  both  eyes  to  my  specks  ,  to  see  that  lofty  brow 
crowned  with  the  Star  of  Empire,  and  that  mnje^tiir 
form  a  floatin'  in  triumph  from  the  Atlantic  over  the 
liocky  mountains,  clear  to  the  Golden  Gate,  while  the 
radiance  of  that  star,  a  burnin'  on  that  almost  insjiircd 
forward,  sheds  a  light  ahead  over  the  deep  waters  to 
some  still  grander  futnre  ;  and  then  to  see  them 
deep  mysterious  eyes  of  glory  and  prophecy  a  foller- 
in'  that  hght  ontward  and  onward,  a  seein'  what  I 
couldn't  see,  nor  Josiah,  nor  anvbody 

I  kep'  a  feelin'  nobler  and  nobler  every  minute, 
and  finally  I  told  Josiah  of  my  own  accord  that  I 
wanted  to  git  ont  of  that  litthj  contracted  car,  and 
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walk  afoot  again.  So  we  got  out  and  roamed  round, 
walkin'  afoot  down  the  broad  noble  patbs,  by  build- 
ins  some  tb;it  lookud  you  square  in  the  face,  souie  a 
steppin'  oflf  sideways,  (seeminly)  some  sot  down  flat 
ou  the  ground,  sort  o'  solid  and  heavy  as  if  they  liad 
sot  down  for  good,  and  some  standin'  up  on  tip-toe 
(as  it  were)  on  the  top  of  big  high  steps,  as  if  they 
was  a  Btartin'  off  soracwbere  a  visitin' ;  and  some  of 
the  curiousest  shaped  ones  I  ever  sec,  witli  their  ruffs 
pinted  up,  with  flags  a  flyin'  like  big  darnin'  needles 
threaded  with  red,  wliite,  and  blue  ,  some  sort  o'  lean- 
in'  over  as  if  they  was  a  meditatin' ,  some  ruffs 
shaped  like  a  sheep's  head  night-cap,  with  a  cross 
standin'  up  out  of  the  crown;  some  long  ruffs  sup- 
portin'  hull  rows  of  little  rnffs  like  offsprings.  Some 
Gabriel  ends  loftier  and  majesticer  than  you  can  think 
on  ,  some  dretful  kinder  peaked  up  and  polite  lookin' 
Some  of  the  housen  was  plain  and  glossy  onthcsides, 
some  criss-crossed  off,  some  up  and  down,  some  side- 
ways. There  was  housen  of  every  color  that  ever  was 
colored,  with  winders  of  every  shape  that  ever  a  pain 
was  cut  into,  and  every  sort  of  ornament  that  ever 
a  house  was  trimmed  off  with.  Why  some  of 'em 
seemed  to  be  clear  ornament,  and  nothin'  else.  There 
was  one  in  particular,  with  a  flight  of  stairs  on  each 
side  and  some  little  slender  pillows,  that  seemed  to 
be  clear  triminin'  It  looked  as  light  as  if  it  was  made 
of  air  and  sunshine  and  ornament — which  it  was  most- 
ly.   I  aays  to  Josiah      "  That  would  be  a  beaatifol 
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home  for  summer,  Josiali,  but  it  would  be  too  cold 
aud  wiudy  in  the  winter  seasou  forme."  A  3'oung 
woman,  sort  o'  vacant  lookin',  but  dressed  up  slick 
epoke  out  to  me,  and  says  in  a  sort  of  a  uppish  toue 

"  It  haiut  a  house,  it  is  a  nuisic  stand." 

Says  I,  "It  liaint  a  stand." 

Says  she,    "It  is." 

But  I  wasn't  a  goiii'  to  be  brow-beat  by  her,  60  I 
says  in  a  dignitied  tone 

"Young  woman  I  have  seen  fHrniture  and  Iiousen 
stufTwUen  yoii  was  in  Nonentity,  and  I  guess  I  kiiuw 
a  stand  when  I  see  it."  Says  I,  "  I  had  two  black 
cherry  stands  with  cnrly  maple  di'awers,  with  my 
settin'  out,  and  I  helped  Josiab  pick  out  a  noMe 
bass-wood  stand  for  Tirzah  Ann  when  she  was  married 
and  I  say  that  liaint  a  stand." 

Says  she,  "It  is,  don't  you  see  the  Muse  on  top 
■with  the  lyre." 

But  I  wouldn't  look  up,  I  had  too  much  dignity, 
and  I  resented  deeply  licr  tryin'  to  lie  to  me  so,  and 
I  jest  looked  at  Iier  keenly,  and  says  I:  "I  can  see 
liars  without  searchin'  for  'em  on  the  top  of  houseu." 

Says  she,  "  I  meant  one  of  llie  Muses  ;  one  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Mnemosyne's  daughters,  with  her  lyre?  " 

Says  I  firmly,  "  I  don't  care  whose  daughters  they 
he.  I  don't  think  no  more  of  a  liar  because  they 
happen  to  have  a  likely  fatlier  and  mother,  I  abom- 
inate 'em,  and  always  did." 

I  looked   very  sharp  at  her,  and  slie  felt  it ;  her 
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face  looked  red  as  blood,  and  all  swelled  up  with  mor- 
titieatioi).  But  truly  I  bad  no  time  to  waste  on  story 
tellers,  or  nmse  on  their  lies.  Such  sij^'hts  as  I  see, 
such  grand  and  iinposin'  grandeur,  such  beautiful  and 
soariu'  beautj' ;  I  wondered  whether  Paradise  could 
have  looked  much  better,  and  more  foamiii' ;  and  if 
it  did,  I  wondered  inure  and  more  how  Eve  (a  distant 
relative  of  mine  on  my  mother's  side)  could  have  done 
what  s!ie  did  do.  As  we  walked  along  a  broad  and 
shady  path  I  says 

"  Never,  never  did  I  feel  towards  E  Plnribus  as  I 
do  to-day,  Josiah.  When  I  think  of  that  old  map  of 
Grandfather  Smith's,  and  think  how  E  Pluribus  was 
huddled  down  there  close  to  the  shore,  so  insignificant 
and  skairt  lookln'  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  wouldn't  take 
but  a  very  few  more  war-whoops  and  hatchets  to  tum- 
ble him  right  off  into  the  Atlantic  to  drownd  him- 
self. And  then  to  think  how  that  old  man  has  got 
tip  and  spread  himself  out  from  ocian  to  ocian,  to 
look  round  here  and  see  this  Sentinal  a  tellin'  to  all 
the  world  how  he  has  prospered,"  says  I,  "never 
never  did  I  feel  towards  E  Pluribus  U,  as  I  do  to- 
day ,"  and  says  I  in  tones  treniblin'  with  pride  and 
thankfulness,  "  how  do  you  feel  Josiah  Allen  ?  " 
Says  he  firmly,  "  I  feel  as  hungry  as  a  bear  " 
I  calmly  took  two  cookies  out  of  my  pocket  and 
handed  them  to  him,  and  kep' right  on-  "Never! 
never,  did  I  realize  the  size,  the  grandeur,  the  lofti- 
ness, of  E  PluribuB  as  I  do  now ;  how  high  and  loftjr 
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lie  stands,  Josiah  Allen  ;  how  forclianded  lie  lias  got.'' 

My  lofty  episodin'  tone  was  nither  loiul,  and  a  liy 
staiider  who  had  been  11  st;iiidiii'  behind  nie  unba- 
known  to  me  spoke  up  and  says  lie 

"Yes,  E  Plnribtis  has  got  pretty  well  off,  bnt  what 
do  yon  tliiiik  Madam  of  the  rings  lie  wears  on  liis 
honored  fingers?  AVliat  do  yon  think  of  his  choosin' 
Tweed  for  raiment?  What  doyoii  think  of  bis  wcarin' 
snch  dirty  clothin'  as  he  iias  wore  of  late,  and  so  tbin 
too,  so  awfidly  thin," 

I  declare  for't,  I  was  most  mad  to  think  of  any- 
bodys  tryin'  to  bring  me  down  from  the  height  I 
stood  upon,  by  talkiii'  abont  store  clothes  and  jewelry  , 
bnt  bein'  very  polite  in  my  demeanor,  I  answered 
bim  mildly,  that  I  didn't  believe  in  anybodys  wear- 
in'  dirty  clothes,  and  I  never  had  no  opinion  of  Tweed, 
nor  none  of  that  kind  of  cloth  ,  it  was  slazy,  and 
liable  to  drop  all  to  pieces,  and  I'd  rnther  look  further 
and  pay  more  for  cloth  that  was  firmer  and  would 
stand  more  of  a  strain. 

"Yes,"  says  he,  "that  is  jest  my  opinion,  and  I 
think  if  E  Phiribiis  wants  to  preserve  his  health  he 
must  keep  cleaner,  and  be  a  little  more  careful  about 
the  material  be  chooses  to  protect  bis  honored  form  ; 
and  in  my  opinion,  he  wonld  look  fur  better  if  he 
didn't  wear  so  many  rings  on  his  venerable  fingers, 
money  rings;  and  wheat  rings;  and  railroad  rings." 
lie  went  on  and  named  over  a  bull  lot  of  jewclrv, 
but  I  thought  to  myself  that  he  was  makin'  a  little 
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too  free  to  talk  with  a  perfect  stranger,  and  I  answer- 
ed liiui  in  pretty  cold  toiicis 

Says  I,  "  I  never  approved  of  old  men's  wearin' 
jewelry;"  and  says  I,  in  still  more  frigid  tones,  "I 
never,  even  in  niy  young  days  tliought  a  man  looked 
any  the  better  for  wearin'  car-rings;"  then  I  drew 
Josiali  onwards  down  a  path  tlint  looked  shady,  and 
coiisidenible  still  and  (juiet ,  but  jest  as  we  moved  on 
a  man  standin'  in  front  of  us  spoke  up  in  a  awe  struck 
tone,  and  says  he 

"  That  gentleman  that  jest  spoke  to  you  was  a 
English  Lord." 

"  Well,"  suys  I,  "  Lord  or  no  lord,  I  don't  over  and 
above  like  his  looks,  he  looks  smart,  but  kinder 
mean." 

Jest  then  ;ill  of  a  sudden,  on  happenin'  to  turn  the 
eye  of  ray  speck  onto  a  little  bencli  under  a  shade  tree, 
I  see  settin'  there  a  friend  I  knew  ;  1  see  a  face  that 
telescopes  arc  bein'  aimed  at  by  the  envious  to  spy 
out  every  little  freckle,  spot  and  wrinkle ;  (and  where 
is  there  a  complexion  however  light,  that  can  stand 
firm  under  a  telescope,  and  the  strong  glarin'  light  of 
the  present  time,  without  showin'  a  wrinkle  ?)  It  was 
the  face  of  a  man  I  respected,  and  almost  loved,  (a 
mcetin'  house  love,  calm,  yet  firm  as  a  settin'  hen.) 

Without  sayiii'  a  word,  T  jest  drawd  Josiah  right 
up  in  front  uf  him.  At  tJie  first  glance  he  didn't 
know  me,  hut  I  jest  made  him  a  noble  curchy,  and 
Bays  I :  *'  Ulysses  how  do  yon  ? "    Says  I,  "  The  last 
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time  I  ee6  you  I  had  tlie  honor  to  rescue  you  from 
pain  and  poetry  and  Betsey  Bubbct." 

Before  I  could  say  another  word  he  took  tlic  cigar 
he  had  in  his  lips  with  one  hand  and  reached  out  the 
other,  and  shuok  hands  witJi  nie  ahurst  warndy 

"Josiah  Allen's  wife,  my  jireserver !  I  -.an  glad  to 
meet  yon." 

Then  and  there  I  introduced  Josiah  ,  hut  I  was 
sorry  to  see  at  that  nioiueiit  that  the  linowlcdi^e  that 
he  was  a  talkin'  with  the  President  of  the  Tnited 
States,  made  him  act  bashful  and  nieacliin',  but  I 
was  that  insiiired  and  liftud  up,  that  even  my  pardner's 
meachin'  and  almost  foolish  mean  didn't  seem  to 
have  no  effect  on  me.     I  spoke  right  out  and  says  I 

"  Ulysses,  I  never  was  so  pmud  of  njy  Nation  bcfoi'e 
in  my  hull  life  as  I  be  now,  and  never  did  I  fei'l  tncii 
feelin's  for  my  4  fathers.  "What  a  undertakin'  they 
undertook!  "U'hcn  a  thing  is  done,  and  you  are  a 
standin'  up  on  the  results  safe  and  happy,  then  you 
feel  well,  and  at  rest,  but  the  curious  time,  and  the 
solemn  time,  is  wben  the  thing  haiiit  done,  and  you 
are  a  settin'  out  to  do  it,  with  the  risk  and  the  uncer- 
tainty before  you.  When  you  arc  a  steppiu'  off  in 
the  darkness  and  don't  have  no  idee  whetlicr  yon  are 
a  steppin' on  snnthin',  or  on  nothin';  no  idee  where 
you  are  a  comin'  to  next.  Tvc  got  lost  in  onr  suller 
several  times  when  my  candle  went  out,  and  it  was  a 
curious  feclin',  Ulysses,  to  grope  our  way  along  in 
the  dark  not  knowin'  whether  we  would  come  out 
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all  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  or  come  up  sud- 
den ag'inst  tlie  wall,  or  the  pork  barrell.  I've  fell 
flat  a  number  of  times,  when  I  thought  I  was  a  step- 
pin'  higJi,  and  doin'  the  best  I  could ,  when  you  have 
reached  the  stairs  and  git  holt  of  'em,  and  Josiah  has 
opened  the  door  and  stands  there  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  then  you  feel  well  and  safe,  but  you  can't  for- 
git  your  curious  feulin's  wheu  you  was  in  the  dark,  a 
gropin'  and  a  feelin'  and  not  knowin'  where  you  was 
a  goin'  to. 

Now,  there  was  a  time  when  the  colonies  was  a 
gropin'  their  way  along  in  the  dark,  not  knowin' 
where  the  next  step  would  take 'em  to — whetlier  they 
would  come  out  to  the  stairs  that  led  up  to  Freedom 
and  Liberty  and  happiness,  or  come  up  sudden  and 
hard  ag'inst  the  wall  of  defeat.  They  was  walkin'  a 
slender,  slippery  path-way,  and  if  they  slipped  off 
tliey  knew  black  waters  was  under  "em,  deep  black 
waters,  to  drownd  them  and  tlieir  posterity  in.  They 
fell  a  number  of  times,  but  they  got  up  again  nobly ; 
they  held  firm,  and  stepped  high,  and  at  last  they 
groped  their  way  to  the  stairs  that  led  up  to  Liberty 
And  by  God's  help,  by  prayer  and  hard  work,  they 
mounted  tliem  stairs,  and  then  another  long  flight  of 
lofty  stairs  was  before  'em  ;  and  they  rose  them  stairs, 
and  have  gone  np  on  'em,  higher  and  higlier,  ever 
sense  to  nationiil  power,  and  honor,  and  glory  And 
now  let  'em  hold  firm  and  examine  the  platform  they 
are  a  standin'  on." 
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Uljsses  smoked  his  cigar  with  a  very  thouglitfiil 
and  attentive  smoke.  And  oh!  how  sort  o'  solemn 
and  martyi'-like  my  tone  was  as  I  went  on  a  taikin'  to 
liim,  and  a  thiukin^  to  myself:  Here  I  Lc,  advisin' 
the  Nation  for  its  good^a  pcrfonnin'  my  mission, 
and  advisiu'  the  United  States,  E  Phiribiis  Unim, 
through  its  chief  magistrate.  I  felt  noble  and  curious, 
fearfully  so,  as  I  continued  on  : 

"Oh!  how  awful  it  would  be  for  'em,  Ulysses,  a 
standin'  up  on  the  height  they  stand  up  on,  if  political 
rottenness  ehoiild  crumble  away  any  of  the  tall  proud 
ladder  that  holds  'em  up.  Oh  1  how  it  would  hurt 
'em  to  fall  down  flat,  and  lay  on  their  backs  with  the 
ladder  and  platform  on  top  of  'em.  Let  'em  be  care- 
ful, and  let  'em  be  prayerful,  let  'em  examine  every 
inch  of  the  lumber  that  they  are  a  standin'  on  ;  if 
there  is  a  rotten  spot  in  it,  or  a  weak  spot,  or  a  sus- 
picious spot,  let  'em  spurn  it  nobly  ;  let  'era  not  ask 
wildly  and  blindly  'Did  this  board  grow  in  Repub- 
lican forests,  or  did  it  grow  in  Democratic  swamps?' 
Let  'em  throw  that  question  down,  and  trample  on  it ; 
and  let  'em  ask  tins  question  only,  and  let  'em  ask  it 
in  a  firm  loud  voice     '  Is  it  a  sound  hoard  f ' 

"And  let  'em  git  a  straight  plain  answer  to  it, 
before  they  set  foot  on  it.  Good  land  !  The  idee  of 
shettiti'  your  eyes  blindly,  and  rnnnin'  up  a  rascal 
because  he  happens  to  belong  to  your  party  As  for 
me,  when  I  hold  a  rose  I  don't  care  a  cent  whether 
it  grew  in  a  marble  basin,  or  in  the  corner  of  a  rail 
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fence;  I  only  ask  Tnyseif  calmly,  is  it  fresh  and  sweet? 
If  it  is,!  treasure  it  highly ;  if  it  is  wormy  and  rotten 
at  the  heart,  I  spurn  it  from  me  almost  indignantly. 

"I  advise  this  ]S"ation  as  a  friend  and  well  wisiier, 
to  worship  the  trne  God,  and  not  make  a  God  of  party 
and  how  down  to  it.  I  advise  it  to  choose  men  for 
leaders,  who  arc  true,  and  honest  and  God-fearin' 
Men  who  are  more  c;ircful  of  their  character  than 
of  their  reputation  ;  more  careful  to  have  the  National 
capitol  clean  on  the  inside  than  to  flower  off  the  front 
gate  witli  brass  nails,  more  sot  on  the  Nation's  well- 
beiii'  and  prosperity,  tiian  on  a  big  pocket-book,  or  a 
post-office  and  some  minin'  and  railroad  shares  for 
that  brother-in-law  ,  more  anxious  to  have  a  white 
soul,  than  to  white-waeh  their  sepulchres.  If  the 
Nation  votes  for  bad  men,  liow  does  it  expect  to  have 
good  laws?"  says  I  almost  wildly  "Tell  me,  Ulys- 
ses, and  tell  me  plainly ,  how  can  yon  expect  to  be 
led  onward  in  a  straiglit  path  by  a  blind  man!  IIow 
can  you  obtain  figs  from  thistles,  or  anything  to  carry 
from  an  ort? 

"If  this  Nation  trusts  God,  and  prizes  the  great 
gift  our  i  fathers  died  to  leave  ns  as  it  ort  to  be 
prized,  who  can  paint  the  glory  and  splendor  before 
it.  It  is  the  home  of  the  oppressed,  and  (wlien  its 
laws  relatin'  to  wimmen  are  changed  slightly)  the 
true  and  only  land  of  liberty  and  freedom  ;  its  virtues 
ort  to  be  grand  and  lofty  and  picturesque — on  a  big 
noble  New  World  plan.      It  ort  to  be  as  rich  in  good- 
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Dess,  as  ita  earth  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
ciousnees.  Its  dignity  and  ciilmness  ort  to  be  wide 
and  level  and  even,  like  its  boundless  praries,  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  ort  to  have  brilliant,  unexpected 
streaks  and  flashes  of  dazzlin'  generosities,  jest  like 
its  flashin'  water-falls.  Its  principles  ort  to  be  as 
firm  and  solid  and  high  toned  and  soarin'  as  the  big- 
gest mountain  peaks  on  the  To  Semitrj;  and  these 
solid  virtues  ort  to  be  trimmed  and  ornamented  off 
with  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  humanity, 
charity,  courtesy  and  etcetery,  and  they  ort  to  be 
jest  as  pinted  and  as  ever-green  as  the  big  pines 
them  firm  old  mountains  have  trimmed  themselves 
off  with.  It  should  be  jest  as  set  on  follerin'  the 
right,  and  headed  Jest  as  strong  that  way,  and  be  jest 
as  deep  and  earnest  in  that  flow  as  Niagara  is  in  hern  ; 
turnin'  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  not  mul- 
tiplyin'  words  nor  foolin',  but  jest  keep  on  a  mindin' 
its  own  business,  and  floodin'  right  on." 

And  then  I  advised  the  Nation  (through  Ulysses,) 
what  to  do  in  the  great  cause  of  Wimmen's  Rights. 
I  talked  eloquent  on  that  subject,  and  in  closin'  up  I 
drawed  his  mind  back  a  few  years  to  the  time  when 
a  great  war  was  goin'  on  between  justice  and  injus- 
tice, and  how  God  wrought  out  of  it  the  freedom  of 
a  race,  before  He  gave  the  victory  I  reminded  him 
that  another  groat  battle  was  goin'  on  now  between 
temperance  and  intemperance,  and  how,  in  that  war- 
fare^  I  believed  God  was  helpin'  another  race  of 
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human  female  beins  to  liberty;  by  sbowin*  to  man 
how  He  enabled  them  to  win  greater  victoriea  than 
had  ever  crowned  mcm^s  efforts,  and  provin'  what 
they  would  do  for  God  and  humanity  if  the  power 
was  given  them.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  scare 
him  or  the  Nation,  but 
Btill  it  wouldn't  do  no 
hurt  for  'em  to  think 
back  how  God  had  kep' 
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that  oppressed  race  from  all  harm  while  the  warfare 
for  'em  was  a  goin'  on,  while  thousands  of  them  who 
had  unjestly  denied  tliein  their  rights  went  down  on 
the  battle-field ;  and  I  hinted  to  him  in  a  kind  of 
a  blind  way,  that  it  wouldn't  do  no  harm  for  the 
Katlon  once  in  a  while  to  read  over  that  old  story  of 
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Pharioli ;  I  told  him — not  knowin'  how  well  off  they 
was  for  such  readin'  in  "Washington — that  he  would 
find  tliat  Btorj  in  the  Bihle. 

"I  talked  about  the  Heathen  Chinee;  I  told  him 
it  seemed  jest  ahout  as  impossible  to  git  a  Btun  to 
keep  company  with  a  turnip,  and  make  it  its  bride  as 
to  git  a  Chinee  to  fall  in  love  with  our  institutions  and 
foller  'em  ,  and  after  a  man  had  tried  to  git  water 
and  oil  to  mix  in  a  friendly  and  sociable  way — after 
he  has  sot  and  stirred  'em,  and  sweat  over  'em  i'ur 
weeks  and  weeks,  I  don't  know  as  he  would  be  to 
blame  to  empty  the  basin  out  for  good ;  but  tlien 
when  I'd  think  again,  I'd  know  it  was  cruel  and 
awful  to  turn  anybody  out  doors,  (as  it  were)  especi- 
ally a  heathen.  And  I  knew  I  never  could  have  tlio 
heart  to  do  it,  never  in  the  world."  So  says  I,  "I 
cannot  advise  the  Nation  what  to  do.  It  must  try  to 
git  along  in  this  thing,  without  ray  tellin'  it  what  to 
do ,  it  must  think  it  over  and  do  the  very  best  it  can." 

iiut  on  the  warlike  iightiu'  question,  I  come  out 
strong;  I  knew  jest  what  advice  to  give  the  Nation, 
and  1  give  it  freely  without  money,  and  without  price. 

Says  I,  "  I  should  think  the  Nations  would  all  be 
perfectly  ashamed  of  themselves  to  git  together  to 
show  off  their  civilization  and  progress,  when  they 
hold  on  to  that  most  barbarious  of  all  barbarism,  that 
ever  corao  from  Barbery  The  most  cniel  and  awful 
and  the  most  simple  too  ;  why,"  says  I,  "  you'd  whip 
a  lot  of  school  childern  that  would  go  to  eettlin'  their 
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quarrels  with  their  jack  knives;  yon'd  make  'em 
leave  it  out  to  their  teacher,  or  the  trusteee,  or  some- 
body ;  yoa'd  epant  'em  till  their  nose  bled  if  they 
didn't,  and,"  says  I,  "childem  ort  to  grow  wiser  as 
tliey  grow  older  instead  of  foolisher;  it  liaint  a  mite 
liaiidsomer  in  grown  folks  than  it  is  in  childern," 

Says  I,  "  Think  how  those  bloody  warfares  are 
powerful  for  all  sorts  of  evils  and  crimes;  how  they 
turn  human  beins  into  wild  beasts  of  prey ;  think 
Iiow  Iiiimanity,  and  mercy,  and  purity  and  all  good- 
ness are  trod  down  under  the  feet  of  the  great  armys ; 
and  how  the  more  ghastly  army  of  pestilence,  and 
disease,  and  crime,  and  want,  foller  on  after  them — a 
phantom  host  shadderin'  the  land  for  years,  mightier 
for  evil  than  the  army  they  foller.  "Why  Ulysses,  I 
couldn't  begin  to  tell  all  the  horrers  and  evils  of 
war,  not  if  I  should  stand  here  and  talk  to  yon  till 
the  year  1900 ;  for  it  can't  be  told  not  by  mortal 
tongue.  It  is  a  language  writ  in  broken  hearts,  and 
despair,  and  want,  and  agony,  and  madness,  and 
crime,  and  death,  and  it  takes  them  to  read  it," 

Ulysses  haint  much  of  a  talker,  but  he  took  his 
cigar  out  of  his  month,  and  says  he  mildly:  "How 
will  Nations  settle  their  diflSculties  then  ?  " 

"  Wliy,"  says  I,  "  leave  it  out  to  some  good  man  to 
decide  upon.  Let  'em  have  a  honorable-minded  Peace 
Commissioner  "Wliy,"  says  I,  "  if  il  wasn't  for  havin' 
everything  else  under  the  sun  on  my  hands,  I  would 
be  one  myself,  and  not  charge  a  cent  for  my  trouble." 
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The  Nation,  (through  Uljssea)  seemed  to  take  my 
advice  first- rate;  he  stood  it  like  a  major,  and  sot 
peacefully  and  smoked  that  cigar  in  as  friendly  and 
meditatin'  a  way  as  I  ever  see  one  smoked,  and  be 
said  I  spoke  his  mind  about  the  Peace  Commissioners. 
And  then  1  spoke  up  and  saya  1 

"Ulysses,  I  must  also  speak  to  you  about  Lo." 

"Lo  who?"   says  he. 

"Why,'"  says  I,  "Lo,  the  poor  Injun." 

.The  minute  I  said  Injun,  he  give  a  kind  of  a  groan, 
and  begun  to  look  as  fractious  and  worrysome  as  I  ever 
see  Josiah  look,  and  says  he  : 

"  Darn  Lo,  anyway  " 

"Well,"  says  I,  "  when  I  look  round  here,  and  see 
how  nobly  Uncle  Sam  has  stood  up  and  spread  him- 
self out  here,  see  what  wonders  of  glory  and  enchant- 
ment he  has  wrought  for  his  own  race,  it  don't  seem 
to  me  that  I  can  bear  to  see  him  a  settln*  down  on  the 
Injun  race,  a  tryin'  to  choke  'em  to  death."  Samuel 
never  took  a  posture  that  I  bated  to  see  worse  than 
that  posture.     It  haint  Christian  nor  even  dignified." 

He  looked  very  fractions,  very,  and  he  snapped  out ; 

"  He  bae  got  to  take  that  posture  or  be  scalped." 

'*  If  Samuel  would  let  me  pick  out  postures  for 
liim,  I  would  have  him  stand  up  so  far  above  Lo — 
in  mercy,  and  justice,  and  patience,  and  truth,— that  he 
couldn't  reach  up  to  his  scalp ;  and  standin'  up  on  that 
height,  he  might  deal  less  in  glass  beads,  and  more  in 
common  honesty,"  says  I  mildly. 
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But  again  UlysseB  looked  me  full  iu  the  eye  of  my 
epeek,  and  Bays  he  firmly  : 

"  Darn  Lo,  any  wuy ;  "  and  at  that  same  minute 
•losiah  whispered  to  me  :  *'  Lo  haint  no  nearer  starv- 
in*  than  I  am  this  minute." 

He  did  look  almost  famishin' ;  and  so  tellin'  Ulysses 
to  give  my  love  to  Julia,  and  my  best  respects  to  Mr, 
Uents'es  folks,  and  Fred  and  hie  wife,  and  be  sure 
and  take  good  care  of  Nelly's  baby,  I  curchied  to 
hiui  nobly  and  bid  him  good-bye. 

So  we  wended  our  way  along,  the  eye  of  my  speck 
takin'  in  the  heavenly  beauty  of  the  scene,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  Josiah  spoke  up,  and  says  he:  "What  a 
pity  it  is  that  they  are  agoin'  to  licence  the  Sentiual." 

I  stopped  stun  still,  leggo  of  his  arm,  and  turned 
riglit  round  and  faced  my  pardner.  "Licence  the 
Sentinal,  Josiali  Allen  !  "  says  I. 

"  Yes,"  says  he,  "  they  be,  and  they  are  tryin'  hard 
not  to  have  no  Sunday  neither" 

"  A  tryin'  to  have  the  Sentinal  not  keep  Sunday  ?" 

"  Yes,"  says  he. 

Says  I  firmly,  "Who  is  the  man  to  go  to,  to  advise 
the  Nation  through  in  this  matter?  Never!  never! 
did  my  mission  as  a  Advisor  soar  np  before  me  more 
promiseously      Who  is  the  man  Josiah  Allen  J  " 

Says  Josiah,  "I  have  heerd  that  Gen.  Hawley  is 
the  head  one.  Bnt  it  baint  his  doings  ;  he  has  been 
tewed  at,  night  and  day." 

I  drawed  my  companion  onwards,  almoat  wildljTj  he 
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a  hangin'  back  and  in  pitifnl  axents,  aajiD'  to  me : 

"  Do  lesB  go  back  to  the  tarvern  Samantha  and  git 
Bunthin'  to  eat  before  we  traipse  off  any  further;  do 
you  want  me  to  faint  away  on  your  hands?  " 

Says  I,  "You  mUBt  have  a  different  appetite  from 
what  I  have,  Josiah  Allen,  if  yon  can  swaller  your 
conscience  and  set  down  at  your  ease,  while  tlie  Nation 
is  a  destroyin'  herself.  I  must  advise  her  about  this 
matter  instantly  and  at  once,  before  it  is  too  late. 
But  yon  can  go  home  if  you  want  to.  Principle  will 
be  my  pardner,  and  go  a  lockin'  arms  with  me." 

"  I  shall  go  if  you  do,"  says  he  in  a  cross  surly 
voice.  "  I  s'pose  I  can  starve  it  out ;  "  and  then  he 
says  atmoBt  mekanicftUy,  (as  it  were,)  "Gen.Hawley 
is  a  handsome  feller,  they  say  " 

"Well,"  says  I  inaalmost  dry  tone,  "youneedn't 
worry  about  that ;  what  if  he  is  ?  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  myself  Josiah  Allen,  to  go  to  bein'  jealous  in  such 
a  time  as  this." 

"  Who  said  I  was  ? "  says  he. 

I  didn't  multiply  no  more  words,  and  a  policeman 
happenin'  to  come  along  that  minute,  I  says  to  him 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  Gen.  Hawley  1 " 

Says  he,  "  You  will  probably  find  him  in  the 
'  Buro  of  Installation.'  '* 

"In  a  burol"  eays  I  coldly.  "Do  you  s'pose 
young  man,  that  lam  a  goin'  to  crawlin'  and  creepin' 
round  into  buro  draws?  Do  you  s'pose,  at  my  age, 
wd  with  my  dignity  I'm  a  goin'  to  foller  any  man 
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into  a  bnro  ?  Gropin'  round,  tryin'  to  find  Bomebody 
in  a  baro  draw  " 

His  face  looked  red — he  see  I  wasn't  to  be  irapoBed 
upon — and  lie  pinted  out  the  room  where  we  should 
be  apt  to  find  him,  he  a  goin'  most  there  with  us; 
and  anon,  or  about  that  time,  I  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  Gen.  Hawley,  a  shakin'  hands  with  him 
and  a  introducin'  Josiah.  He  was  lookin'  over  a  lot 
of  papers,  but  he  looked  up  dretf  ul  sort  o'  pleasant, 
and  in  that  tryin'  and  almost  curious  time,  I  couldn't 
help  thinkin'  that  Josiah  was  in  the  right  on't  about 
his  looks ;  for  never,  on  a  tower,  or  off  on  it,  did  I 
ever  see  a  franker,  nobler,  honeeter,  well  meanin'er 
face  than  hieen.  I  never  asked  him  whether  he  was 
enjoyin'  good  health,  or  poor,  but  I  says  right  out . 
"Joseph,"  (I  knew  his  name  was  Joseph,  and  I 
thought  he  would  take  it  more  friendly  in  me  if  I 
called  him  that,  and  it  would  look  more  familiar  in 
me — as  if  my  noble  mission  didn't  make  me  feel  above 
him.)  "Joseph,"  says  I,  "I  have  come  to  advise  you 
as  a  P  A.  about  what  I  have  discovered  as  a  P.  I." 

He  looked  up  at  me  from  the  awful  pile  of  papers, 
sort  o'  dreamy  and  wonderin',  and  I  come  out  plainer 
still,  and  says  I,  "  Joseph,  tell  roe ;  is  it  true  that  the 
Nation  has  licenced  the  Sentinal  to  git  drunk,  and 
not  to  keep  no  Sundays  ? "  And  says  I,  "  Haint  it  the 
time  for  the  Nation,  if  ever,  for  her  to  put  her  beet 
foot  forred,  and  if  she  has  got  any  remnants  of 
Puritan  habits,  and  religion,  and  solid  principleBi  to 
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show  'em  off?  Haiut  it  time  to  bniBh  the  dirt  and 
dust  off  of  Plymouth  Rock,  and  let  the  world  git  a 
glimpse  of  tho  old  original  stun  ?  Why,"  says  I,  '*  if  tliu 
Mayflower  could  float  back  again  from  the  past,  and 
them  old  Mayflowers  should  hear  what  this  Nation  is 
a  doin',  they  would  say  they  was  glad  they  was  dead." 

Joseph  looked  as  if  he  felt  what  I  said  deeply  But 
he  went  on  in  a  sort  of  apologisin'  way,  about  his 
wantin'  to  treat  our  fureigii  guests  with  courtesy — 
aud  some  of  them  was  accustomed  to  beer  and  wine- 
drinkin'  to  home,  and  wasn't  in  the  habit  of  bavin' 
Sundays,  and  so  ith  and  so  4th. 

"But,"  says  I  in  treniblin'  tones  "  when  a  mother 
is  weepiu'  over  the  ruin  of  what  was  once  her  son, 
aud  tracin'  back  his  first  lov^of  strong  drink  to  this 
place  of  beauty  and  enchantment,  it  wont  remove  her 
agony  nor  Iiisen,  to  think  it  was  done  to  please  the 
German,  Dutch,  or  Tunicks,  or  even  Turkeys."  Says 
I,  *'If  the  Nation  gives  her  lawful  consent  and  lets  the 
Sentinal  drink  all  the  beer  and  wine  it  wants  to  in 
1876,  in  1976  she  will  reap  the  seed  she  is  a  plantin' 
now  ,  and  if  you  happen  to  see  me  then,  Joseph,  you 
tell  me  if  I  haint  in  the  right  on't.  And  then,  not 
havin'  no  Sundays!  I  never  in  my  hull  life  see  any- 
thing look  80  shiftless, — when  we  haint  been  out  of 
Sundays  for  18CM3  years,  to  all  fiat  out  now  and  not 
have  none, — it  would  look  poor  as  poverty  in  us." 

He  said  it  was  handier  for  some  folks  ;  they  could 
come  hotter  Sundays  than  any  other  day. 
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"  Handier  1"  says  I,  in  a  almost  dry  tone,  "it  would 
be  awful  bandy  for  me  sometimes,  to  do  mj  week's 
wasliin'  Sundays,  or  knit  etriped  mittens,  or  piece  up 
bed-quilts,  but  you  don't  catch  me  at  it."  Says  I  "  Had 
we  ort  to  begreech  one  day  out  of  the  week  to  Him 
who  give  us  the  hull  of  'em  ? "  And  says  I,  "  I  don't 
blame  you  a  mite  for  wantiu'  to  make  our  foreign  vis- 
itors feel  to  home,  and  use  'era  well,  but  wlien  I  go  a 
visitin'  I  don't  expect  *em  to  kill  otf  their  grandmoth- 
ers if  I  don't  happen  to  like  the  looks  of  the  old  lady 
and  haint  iised  to  grandmothers.  Good  land!  bow 
simple  it  would  be  in  me  to  expect  it." 

Says  Joseph,  "  Josiab  Allen's  wife,  you  have  pre- 
sented the  subject  to  me  in  a  interestin'  and  eloquent 
manner  "  Says  he,  "  Tlie  other  matter  is  out  of  my 
power  to  change,  but  as  for  Sundays,  I  will  get  'em 
back  again  ,  I  will  have  'em." 

Oh,  how  earnest  and  good  he  did  look  out  of  bis 
eyes  (a  bright  blueisb-grey)  as  he  said  this,  and  how 
fearfully  handsome.  And  I  a  thinkin'  to  myself — 
here  I  be  advisin'  the  Nation  for  her  good,  and  she  a 
takin'  my  advice.  I  felt  noble,  very  If  I  conld  have 
accomplished  both  of  my  undertakin's,  I  don't  know 
but  I  should  have  felt  too  noble ;  but  we  all,  like  Mr. 
Paul,  if  we  go  to  soarin'  up  too  high,  have  to  have  a 
thorn  in  the  flesli  to  prick  us  and  keep  us  down  in 
our  place.  So  I  bid  Joseph  a  almost  affectionate  good- 
bye, and  Josiah  and  me  started  homewarda. 
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THE  next  momin'  I  told  Josiah  we  would  tackle 
the  Main  Biiildiii';  so  we  follered  a  lot  of  folks 
from  our  tarveni^ — another  spiked  gate  turned  rouud 
with  us  and  let  lis  in,  and — and  what  didn't  that 
gate  let  ub  into  ?  Ob,  good  land  !  Oh,  dear  snz  !  You 
may  think  them  words  are  strong,  and  express  a  good 
deal,  hut  they  don't  begin  to  explain  to  you  how 
I  felt.  Why,  a  hull  Dictionary  of  jest  such  words 
couldn't  begin  to  tell  my  feeKns  as  I  etood  there  a 
lookin'  round  on  each  side  of  me,  down  that  broad, 
majestic,  glitterin'  street  full  of  folks  and  fountains 
and  glitterin'  stands,  and  statutes,  and  ornaments,  with 
gorgeous  Bhops  on  each  side  containin'  the  most  beau- 
tiful beauty,  the  subliraest  sublimity,  and  the  very 
grandest  grandeur  the  hull  world  affords.  I  advanced 
a  little  ways,  and  then,  not  eensin'  it  at  all,  I  stopped 
stun  still  and  looked  round  me,  Josiah  kinder  draw- 
in'  me  along — entirely  unbeknown  to  me.  Finally  he 
spoke  in  a  sort  of  a  low,  awe-stricken  whisper : 
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"  Do  come  along,  Samantha  I" 

Bat  I  still  Btood  stua  still,  lookin'  round  me  throagh 
the  eyes  of  my  speekB  (Joeiali  liad  got  the  other  eye 
put  in),  and  didn't  sense  what  he  was  a  sayin'  to  me 
till  he  spoke  again — hunchin'  me  hard  at  the  same 
time  :     "  What  is  the  matter  Samantha  ?" 

Says  I,  in  low  strange  tones,  "I  am  completely 
dnmbfonndered  Josiah  Allen  1 " 

"  So  be  I,"  says  he,  "  but  it  won't  do  to  be  a  block- 
in'  up  the  path,  and  actin'  baulky ;  it  will  make  talk. 
Less  go  along  and  do  as  the  rest  do."  So  we  walked 
along.  And  as  my  dumbfounder  began  to  leave  me, 
and  I  recovered  the  use  of  my  tongue,  ray  first  words 
was 

"Josiah  Allen,  if  I  was  as  young  as  I  once  was,  and 
khew  I'd  live  to  die  of  old  age,  I'd  come  right  here 
to  this  village  and  live,  and  go  through  this  huildin' 
and  see  the  biggest  heft  of  its  contents.  But  at  my 
age,  there  haint  no  use  of  tryin'  to  sec  a  half  or  even 
a  quarter  of  'em." 

Says  Josiah,  *'Tou  know  Tirzfth  Ann  wanted  you 
to  remember  what  you  see  here  and  describe  it  to  her," 

"  Good  land  !"  says  I,  "I  might  jest  as  well  under- 
take to  divide  off  the  sands  of  the  sea,  set  'em  off  into 
spans  and  call  'em  by  name,  and  describe  the  best 
pints  of  each  on  'em;"  says  I  almost  wildly  :  "if  I 
ehonld  undertake  the  job  I  should  feel  so  curious 
that  I  shouldn't  never  git  over  it,  like  as  not ;"  says  I, 
**  Joeiah  Allen,  when  anybody  tackles  a  subject  they 
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want  a  place  to  take  holt,  or  leggo ;  it  makes  'em  feel 
awful  not  to  have  neither." 

Why,  if  you'd  lift  up  your  head  a  minute  to  kind 
o'  rest  your  eyes,  you  would  see  enough  to  think  on 
for  a  hull  natural  life.  Havin'  in  all  the  emergencies 
of  life  found  it  necessary  to  stand  firm,  and  walk  even, 
and  straight  forred,  I  laid  out  to  take  the  different 
countries  on  the  north  side,  and  go  through  'em,  and 
then  on  the  south  side,  go  through  'em  coolly  and  in 
order,  and  with  calmness  of  spirit.  But  long  before  I 
had  gone  through  with  the  United  States,  my  mind 
wa9  in  a  state  it  had  never  been  in  before  through  my 
hull  life.  I  thought  I  had  felt  promiscous  in  days 
that  was  past  and  gone,  but  I  give  up  that  I  never 
knew  the  meanin'  of  the  word  before.  "Why,  if  there 
had  been  a  pain  of  glass  put  into  my  mind,  and  any- 
body had  looked  into  my  feelins  through  it,  they 
would  say  if  they  wasn't  liars  that  they  see  a  eight 
long  to  be  remembered  ;  though  if  they  had  went 
to  dividin'  off  my  feelins  and  settin'  'em  in  a  row 
and  tellin'  'em  to  set  still,  they  would  truly  have  liad 
a  tegus  time.  "Why  I  haint  got  'em  curbed  in,  so's  to 
keep  any  order  now,  when  I  goto  thinkin'  about  that 
Main  Buildin'. 

Instead  of  travelin'  right  through  it  with  dignity, 
they  are  jest  as  likely  as  anyway  to  begin  right  in  the 
centre  of  that  grand  buildin' ;  see  that  great  round 
platform  with  broad  steps  a  leadin'  up  to  it  on  every 
eide,  and  that  railin'  round  it,  a  fencin'  in  the  most 
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entrancin'  and  heavenly  music  that  ever  a  earthly 
quire  discoursed  upon — music  that  would  rest  you 
when  you  was  tired,  and  inspire  and  elevate  yon  into 
a  realm  of  Pure  Delight  when  you  wasn't.  And  see- 
in'  way  up  and  up  to  the  ruff,  little  railins  all  orna- 
mented off,  tear  after  tear  of  'em,  and  folks  in  'em  a 
lookin'  down  onto  the  endless  crowd  below  ;  and  lions 
and  eagles,  and  stars  and  stripes,  and  the  honored 
forms  and  names  of  George  Washington  and  B.  Frank- 
lin up  there,  to  make  ns  feel  safe  and  good.  And 
then  all  of  a  sudden  entirely  unbeknown  to  me,  my 
mind  will  work  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  the 
other.  Sometimes  it  will  give  a  jump  clear  to  the 
west  end,  and  see  ornaments,  and  glass  cases,  and  shin- 
in'  coimtera  with  wimmen  standin'  behind  'em,  and 
tall  jars  big  enough  to  preserve  my  Josiah  hull  in,  if 
it  was  the  fashion  to  preserve  pardners. 

And  it  wont  think  things  out  with  any  order,  or 
hardly  decency ;  sometimes  the  next  thing  after  a  pulpit 
I'll  think  of  a  dragon  ;  and  then  raebby  I'll  think  of  a 
thermomiter  with  the  quick  silver  a  tryin'  to  git  out  at 
the  top  to  walk  out  to  cool  itself,  and  the  next  thing 
a  Laplander  covered  with  far,  and  a  sled  ;  it  beats  all. 
There  is  no  use  tellin'  what  I  did  see,  bnt  I  could 
tell  what  I  didn't  see  in  half  a  minute.  I  can't  think 
now  of  but  one  thing  that  I  didn't  see  and  that  is  bnt- 
temutB,  though  truly,  I  might  have  seen  bushels,  and 
not  sensed  'em. 

"Why,  along  at  first  when  I  was  a  beginnin'  my  tower 
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throngh  the  United  States,  I  would  be  fearfully  sur- 
prised at  tlie  awfully  grand  and  beautiful  things ; 
but  before  noon  I  got  60  that  I  wasn't  surprieed  at 
nothin',  and  Josiah  couldn't  make  me,  though  lie 
hunched  me  several  times,  a  tryin'  to  surprise  me, 
and  couldn't.  Wlij,  I'd  think  I  had  come  to  an  end 
of  the  grandeur  and  glory;  it  mtist  be  there  couldn't 
be  any  more,  and  I'd  git  my  specks  all  ready  to  rest 
off  for  a  minute — when  I'd  kinder  grope  round  a  lit- 
tle, and  out  I'd  come  again  into  another  room  full  to 
overflowin'  of  splendor  and  beauty  Why,  once  I 
come  out  into  a  room  that  bad  six  high  pillows  in  the 
form  of  palm  trees  with  long  scalloped  leaves  tower- 
in'  clear  up  to  the  ruff,  which  was  ornamented  off 
with  vines  and  flowers,  and  the  counters  was  all  cov- 
ered with  raised  work,  representin'  the  gatlierin'  of 
flowers  and  the  extraction  of  their  perfumes,  and  two 
noble  silver-plated  gold-tipped  fountains,  sprayin'  out 
sweetness  ;  why,  no  posy  bed  I  ever  smelled  of  could 
compare  with  that  room. 

And  then  there  was  a  beautiful  pavilion  all  trimmed 
off  with  flowers ,  and  in  the  centre,  one  of  the  likeliest 
lookin'  fonntains  I  ever  did  see,  with  four  different 
perfumes  a  jettin'  out,  and  round  each  spray  a  design 
showin'  what  kind  it  was.  And  each  one  was  more 
perfectly  fragrant  and  beautiful  than  the  other  (as  it 
were).  I  told  Josiah  I  wished  Shakespeare  Bobbet 
could  jest  step  in  here  ;  I  guessed  he  never  would  use 
peppermint  essence  again  on  his  handkerchief.   When 
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he  used  to  come  to  see  Tirzah  Ann,  he  alwaja  would 
sceut  up  high  with  peppermint  or  cianaraoii ;  he  smelt 
like  a  apothecary. 

But  I  kep'a  lookin'  round,  and  oh,  each  sights  of 
pianos  and  organs  as  I  did  see ,  it  beat  all.  Why, 
there  was  ooe  parlor  organ  with  twenty-eight  stops  to 
it.  Says  I,  '■  Josiah  Allen  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? " 
Josiah  had  seen  so  much  he  was  a  gittin'  cross,  and  he 
said  lie  hadheerd  folks  play  when  he  would  have  been 
thankful  to  have  had  one  stop  to  it,  if  they  had  used  it. 
And  Bueh  iron  and  steel  works ;  why  we  see  a  rod  over 
a  mile  long.  And  there  was  one  lock  that  they  said 
had  four  billion  changes  to  it.  Josiah  told  me  he 
had  jest  as  good  a  mind  as  he  ever  had  to  eat,  to  stop 
and  count  'em,  for  he  didn't  believe  there  was  three 
billions  in  it  if  there  was  two.  And  there  was  safes, 
large  enough  to  lock  up  my  Josiah  in — who  Is  indeed 
by  far  the  most  valuable  ornament  I  possess — and 
teeth,  and  artificial  eyes.  Tliere  was  one  big  black 
eye,  that  Josiah  said  he  would  buy  if  he  was  able. 

Says  I,  "  What  under  the  sun  would  you  do  with 
it  Josiah  Allen?" 

"  Oh,"  says  he,  "  it  might  come  handy  sometime, 
I  am  liable  to  accidents." 

*'  Why,"  says  I,  "yonr  eyes  are  as  blue  as  indigo." 

"Well,"  says  he,  "I  always  liked  black  eyes,  and 
that  is  such  a  awful  smart  lookin'  eye,  it  would  gi7e 
anybody  such  a  knowin'  look." 
1  told  him  I  guessed  he  would  look  knowin'-  I 
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jessed  he  would  know  it  when  he  went  round  with 
one  black  eye,  and  one  blue  one.  I  didn't  enconrage 
the  idee.  He  looked  wishful  at  it  to  the  last,  and  Le 
has  said  sense,  that  that  was  the  smartest  lookin'  eye 
he  ever  see  in  Iiis  life. 

And  sneh  sights  and  sights  of  glass  ware,  and  crystal 
fountains.  I  told  Joeiah  that  I  had  sung  about  'em 
all  mj  life,  but  never  did  I  expect  to  see  one.  But  I 
did,  here  it  was;  handsomer  than  song  could  sing 
About  three  feet  from  the  floor  was  a  basin  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  round  this,  seventy-two  cut  glass  vases 
for  flowers,  and  four  pillows  bavin'  twelve  lights  and 
four  more  for  flowers.  In  tlie  centre  column  half 
way  up,  was  the  most  beautiful  crj'stal  ornaments  and 
doins  you  ever  see,  with  burnin'  jets  inside  ,  and  over 
all  was  a  dome  held  up  by  three  columns,  topped  off 
with  spread  eagles.  The  age  of  this  dome  was  all  trim- 
med off  with  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  under  it  was  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  standin'  on  the  globe.  There  is 
between  three  and  four  thousand  pieces  of  glass  in 
this  fountain — so  they  told  me — and  they  said  it  was 
the  nicest  one  in  the  world ;  and  I  told  'em  I  didn't 
dispute  it,  for  I  had  travelled  round  a  good  deal,  and 
I  never  see  the  beat  on't.  And  here  it  was  that  I 
got  agitated  and  frightened;  skairt  most  to  death, 
and  I  wont  deny  it.  I  was  a  walkin'  along,  cool  as  a 
cluster  cucumber  at  sunrise,  and  as  calm,  when  I 
looked  up  and  thinks'es  I,  there  comes  a  woman  that 
lookB  jest  like  the  Smiths;  thinke'es  I,  she  \ookijeat 
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like  me,  only  not  quite  so  good  lookin*.  I  stopped 
completely  dnmbfouodered,  and  she  stopped  also  iii 
dutnbfounder.  I  looked  her  in  the  face  with  a  almost 
wild  mean,  and  her  mean  looked  almost  wild. 

I  give  right  up  that  she  was  a  Smith,  and  then 
realizio'  what  sort  of  a  tower  it  was  that  I  was  on,  I 
knew  it  was  ray  place  to  make  the  first  raove  towards 
gittin'  acquainted  with  her;  so  I  made  her  a  low 
cureby,  and  she  made  me  a  low  curchy  And  then 
I  walked  right  up  and  held  out  my  hand  to  her,  and 
she  walked  right  up  to  me  a  holdin'  out  her  hand. 
Says  I,  "Who  you  be  mom,  I  don't  know,  but  I 
believe  my  soul  you  are  one  of  the  Smiths,  for  you 
look  as  near  like  me  as  two  peas,  only  you  are  a  little 
fleshier  than  I  be,  and  not  quite  so  light  complec- 
ted." But  what  the  next  move  would  have  been  1 
don't  know  if  all  of  a  sudden  right  over  her  shoulder 
I  hadn't  seen  the  face  of  my  Josiah,  and  1  knew  he 
was  the  other  side  of  me.  Cold  shivers  run  over  my 
back,  when  I  felt  a  hand  a  seizin'  and  a  holdin'  of  me 
back,  and  the  voice  of  Josiah  a  sayiu' . 

"  What  under  the  heavens  Samantha,  are  you  a 
tryin'  to  walk  through  that  lookin'-glass  for  1 " 

I  see  then  where  I  was,  and  says  1  in  faint  axents; 
"Josiah  Allen,  I  should  Iiave  been  through  it  in  a 
minute  more  ;  "  and  I  should.  I  told  him  I  was  most 
glad  it  took  place,  for  it  truly  seemed  as  if  he  renewed 
his  ago,  it  pleased  him  so.  But  he  stopped  it  pretty 
sudden,  for  he  had  a  little  incident  happen  to  him, 
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that  made  bim  pretty  sby  about  pokia'  fun  at  me. 
The  way  on't  was,  be  !iad  been  sick  all  one  niglit,  and 
the  next  day  he  got  so  tired  out  that  lie  aaid  he  gaesBed 
he  would  git  into  one  of  those  rollin'  chairs  a  few 
moments  to  rest  him.  He  whispered  to  me  that  he 
Bhouldn't  ride  out  but  seven  cents  and  a  half,  which 
would  be  only  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  whisper- 
ed back  to  him  that  it  would  look  small  in  him,  and  if 
I  was  in  his  place,  1  would  ride  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
not  try  to  ride  at  all.  But  he  whispered  back  to  me, 
firm  as  brass,  that  seven  cents  worth  and  a  half  was 
all  he  should  ride  and  that  was  more  than  he  could 
afford.  And  knowin'  well  he  was  close,  but  honest, 
I  didn't  argue  no  more.  He  didn't  tell  the  man,  for 
fear  he  wouldn't  want  the  bother  for  so  little  while. 

That  was  the  last  I  see  of  Josiah  Allen  for  five 
hours  and  a  half.  He  promised  to  meet  me  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  place,  and  1  was  skairt  nearly  to  death. 
And  I  don't  know  as  I  should  ever  have  seen  him 
again,  if  T  hadn't  happened  to  meet  him  face  to  face. 
Tliere  lie  was  a  layin'  back  fast  asleep,  and  that  man 
had  been  a  rollin'  him  round  for  five  lioura  and  a  half 
by  the  clock,  through  the  different  worlds,  and  he 
not  sensin'  a  thing  —  sleepin' jest  as  sweet  in  front 
of  them  horrible  antediluvian  monsters,  and  the 
orockydiles,  as  before  calico  and  bobinet  lace — treat- 
in'  'em  all  alike,  snorin'  at  the  hull  of  'em.  I  s'pose 
he  had  dropped  to  sleep  the  minute  I  left  him,  not 
sleepin'  any  the  night  before.    I  catched  riglit  holt 
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of  his  arm,  and  6ays  to  the  man :  "  Stop  ioBtaiitly ! 
it  is  my  pardner  that  you  are  a  rolIiD' on;  it  is  a 
sleepin'  Josiali." 

I   declare,  the  man   looked   almost   as  foolish    aB 
Josiah,  only  Josiah's  mean  had  agony  on  it;  and  as 
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he  paid  out  the  3  dulhirs  and  30  cents,  Lis  eithea  were 
more  like  groans  rlian  common  eithes.  I  haint  heerd 
a  word  sense  from  Josiah  Allen  about  my  walkio' 
through  a  lookiii'  glass  in  search  of  a  Smith. 

We  then  went  into  Mexico  and  found  it  was  a  noble 
lookiD-'   Nation,   considerable  on   the    castle   plan ; 
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trimmed  off  haodBome  at  the  top  with  several  open 
places  filled  with  etatntes,  and  large  mioeralB,  and 
some  of  the  handBomeet  plants  I  ever  see.  It  seemed 
to  have  everything  it  needed  to  git  along  with. 

But  what  was  as  interestin'  to  me  as  anything,  was 
a  great  stone,  weigbin'  about  four  thousand  ponnds, 
that  fell  right  down  out  of  some  other  world,  lundin' 
on  ours,  down  in  Mexico.  Oh!  what  emotions  I  had 
in  lookin'  at  it  and  thinkin'  if  I  only  knew  what  that 
fltun  knew,  I  should  be  a  sight  to  behold.  But  I 
knew  the  stun  wouldn't  speak  up  and  tell  me  any- 
thing about  the  world  be  bad  come  from,  or  bow  he 
happened  to  start  off  alone,  or  whether  he  liked  our 
world  better  than  be  did  biseii,  or  anything,  if  I  stood 
there  till  the  next  Seutinal. 

And  then  we  went  in  under  a  lofty  arch,  with  cur- 
tains, and  tassels,  and  banners,  and  lions,  and  crosses, 
and  so  ith  into  Netherlands.  And  right  there  in  the 
vestibule  was  pictures  and  drawin's  and  models; 
ehowin'  plain  what  awful  hard  work  tliey  do  have  to 
keep  their  land  from  drowndin' ;  dretfiil  interestin' 
it  must  be  to  inebriate  drunkards  there,  seein'  what 
strong  barriers  they  have  raised  up  betweeu  them  and 
the  water. 

And  we  see  a  little  brick  house,  with  part  of  the 
thatched  roof  left  open  so  you  could  see  right  down 
into  the  house ;  and  a  eatin'  house  with  little  folks 
settin'  to  the  table,  and  some  East  India  curiosities 
u  curious  as  any  curiosities  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.     And 
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then  we  travelled  over  into  Brazil.  I  always  knew 
Brazil  was  a  noble  Nation,  but  never,  never  did  1 
Imagine  it  was  trimmed  and  ornamented  off  to  each 
an  extent.  We  went  right  in  boldlj  under  the  orna- 
ments and  trimmins,  and  truly  we  did  eee  enough  to 
pay  us  for  our  trouble ;  there  was  flowers  made  out 
of  the  most  brilliant  feathers  you  ever  see.  "Why  I 
had  s'posed  old  Ilail  the  Day's  feathers  was  shinin'; 
I've  seen  'em  look  perfectly  gorgeous  to  me  when  he 
was  Btandin'  round  on  one  foot  at  the  back  door  a 
crowin'  and  the  sun  was  a  shinin'  down  on  him;  but 
good  land !  what  was  his  feathers  compared  to  these. 
And  then  we  see  the  big  topaz,  brilliant  and  clear  as 
well-water  almost,  sunthin'  the  size  of  a  goose  egg — 
s'posen  she,  the  goose,  laid  almost  square  eggs.  And 
oh !  if  1  only  had  a  goose  that  laid  such  eggs,  how 
well  off  I  could  git  in  one  season  if  she  done  well;  it 
is  wortii  150,000  dollars.  And  we  see  a  sun  dial 
fixed  60  the  sun  fired  off  a  cannon  every  day  at  noon, 
Josiah  said  he  never  see  the  beat  on't,  to  think  the 
sun  should  be  willin'  to  do  such  work  for  anybody — 
hire  out  to  do  day's  works  (as  it  were.)  But  I  eays, 
"if  anyhody  could  git  him  at  it,  it  is  Mr  Pedro;" 
says  I,  "it  don't  surprise  me,  that  without  makin'  any 
fuss  about  it,  or  boastin'  a  mite,  he  has  got  the  sun 
so  it  will  fire  off  cannons  for  him  or  anything;  it  is 
jest  like  lutn."  Says  I,  "  Some  monarcha  are  obleeged 
to  wear  a  crown  instead  of  a  hat,  and  hold  out  a 
septer  in  their  liandto  make  anybody  mistrust  the/ 
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are  kings.  But  it  haiut  bo  with  Aimj  hia  royalty 
haint  put  on  the  outside,  it  is  inherieut  in  him,  and 
works  out  from  his  heart  and  soul.'* 

I  should  have  went  on  about  him  considerable  more, 
— I  have  8uch  a  deep  honor  and  respect,  and  such  a 
strong  (tneetin'  house)  regard  for  him — but  Josiah 
looked  BO  restless  and  worrysome.  He  haint  a  jeal- 
ous hair  on  the  top  of  hia  head,  (nor  a  hair  of  any 
description)  but  he  worships  me  so,  I  s'pose  it  gauls 
him  to  see  me  praise  up  any  other  man ,  so  we  moved 
on  and  made  a  short  tower  into  Belgium,  and  see 
their  laces — I  don't  believe  there  is  such  splendid 
laces  in  the  hull  world  as  I  see  there,  and  they  cal! 
'em  Brussels  laces ;  mebby  they  be,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve it ;  anyway  they  Iiaint  made  out  of  hog's  brussfJs  ; 
that  I  know;  and  I  told  Josiah  I  knew  it,  and  he 
said  he  did,  or  else  they  was  different  from  any 
brussels  he  ever  see — why  you  never  see  anything 
so  perfectly  fine  and  beautiful ;  the  very  nicest  bobi- 
net  lace  that  Mother  Smith  ever  made  into  a  cap 
border  couldn't  compare  with  the  poorest  of  it.  Jest 
one  lace  dress  cost  7,000  dollars,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
made  it  for  a  cent  less  for  anybody,  even  if  they  had 
found  their  own  brussels.  But  where  under  the  sun 
they  ever  found  such  brussels  is  a  mystery  to  me,  and 
to  Josiah — we  have  talked  it  over  lots  of  times  sense. 

And  thenwemadeashortcall  in  Switzerland.  She 
wasn't  so  big  or  trimmed  off  inside  bo  much  as  some 
of  the  Nations.    Her  show  cases  was  quaker  color, 
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made  up  plain,  but  they  looked  well.  And  olt  1  such 
watches  as  I  did  eee  there,  and  such  miiBic  boxes ! 
There  was  one  elegant  lookin'  one  that  played  thirty- 
six  tunes,  and  Josiah  said  he'd  love  to  buy  it,  for  he 
believed  if  he  practiced  enough,  he  could  play  on  it 
lirst-rate.  That  man  has  a  awful  good  opinion  of  him- 
self— by  spells ;  says  he ;  "  Don't  you  believe  Saman- 
tba,  that  by  tendin'  right  to  it,  and  givin'  my  mind 
up  to  it,  I  could  learn  ? " 

Says  I  dryly,  "  If  you  knew  enough  to  play  well  on 
a  fanuiu'  mill,  or  a  grindstun  you  probably  could." 

And  then  we  went  back  into  the  Main  Aisle,  that 
broad,  and  glitterin'  highway,  full  of  folks — for  as  big 
a  crowd  as  you  would  see  through  all  the  Nations, 
you  would  always  find  a  bigger  one  here,  of  Tankeys, 
Turkeys,  German,  Dutch,  Tnnicks,  Jappaned  men  and 
Chinee,  of  all  sizes,  and  every  sex — and  sot  out  for 
France.  And  truly  if  I  hadn't  give  up  bein'  sur- 
prised long  before,  this  place  would  have  been  the 
ruination  of  me.  Why,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  little 
episode  that  took  place  there,  I  don't  know  but  I 
should  be  a  wanderin'  round  there  now.  It  beats  all 
how  the  French  race  can  look  right  down  through 
even  the  useful,  and  see  beauty  in  it,  or  make  it. 
You  could  see  everything  there,  from  a  necklace  worth 
forty  thousand  dollars,  to  a  clay  pipe;  from  a  little 
gold  bird  that  sings  every  half  hour  by  the  watch,  up  to 
Virgins,  and  sweet  faced  Madonnas  and  saints ;  and 
the  Shepherds  and  wise  men  worahippin'  the  infant 
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Clirist  in  a  stable,  with  real  Btraw  in  tbe  manger,  and 
real  bay  in  tlie  oxen's  rack.  But  good  land !  tberc's 
no  use  tryin'  to  tell  wbat  was  there.  I  couldn't  do  it 
if  I  talked  my  tongue  off,  so  I  wont  try. 

I  was  a  settin'  down  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  room  on 
as  soft  a  loungo  as  I  ever  sot  on,  a  lookiu'  at  tbe  per- 
fectly gorgeous  and  wonderful  display  of  silks  and 
velvets  a  displayin'  themselves  to  me,  when  a  good 
lookin'  feller  and  girl  come  in,  and  sot  down  by  me, 
and  they  was  a  talkin'  over  the  things  they  had  seen, 
and  I  a  mindin'  my  own  business,  when  the  young 
feller  spoke  np,  and  says  he  to  the  girl 

"  Have  you  seen  John  Rogers  goin'  to  tbe  Parson, 
to  git  married  ? " 

"  No,"  says  she. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "you  ort  to." 

I  turned  rigjjt  round  and  give  that  young  feller  a 
look  witberin'  enough  to  wither  him,  and   says  I 
"  That  is  a  pretty  story  to  tell  to  wimmen,  that  you 
have  seen  John  Rogers  goin'  to  tbe  Parson  to  git 
married." 

"  I  did  see  it,"  says  be,  jest  as  brazen  aa  a  brass 
candlestick. 

Says  I  firmly,  "  Tou  didn't." 

"Says  he,  "1  did." 

Says  I  with  dignity,  "  Don't  you  tell  me  that  again, 
or  Pll  know  tlie  reason  why  You  never  see  John 
Rogers  a  goin'  to  git  married.  John  was  burnt  up 
years  ago;  and  if  be  wasn't,  do  yon  think  be  was  a 
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man  lo  go  and  try  to  git  married  again  when  he 
had  a  wife  and  nine  childern,  and  one  at  the  breast  f 
Never!  John  Rogers' es  morals  was  sound ;  I  guess  it 
will  take  more  than  you  to  break  'em  down  at  this 
late  day." 

Tlie  young  feller's  face  looked  awful  red  and  he 
glanced  up  at  the  young  woman  and  tried  to  turn  it 
off  in  a  laugli  and  says  he 

"  This  is  John  Rogers  Jr.,  old  John  Rogers'es  boy  " 
"Why  how  yon  talk!"  says  I  in  agitated  tones. 
"  Whieli  one  is  it ;  is  it  the  one  at  the  breast  ?  " 
*'No!"  says  he.     "It  is  the  seventh  boy,  named 
after  his  father      I  am  well  acquainted  with  him," 
says  he  takin'  out  his  watch :  "  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  him  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  I'll 
introduce  yon  to  him.     You'd  love  to  see  his  '  Goin' 
to  the  Parson,'  it  is  a  beautiful  statute." 

"  Oh,"  says  I,  "  then  he  is  a  Statuary  by  trade ! 
wliy  didn't  you  say  so  in  thelirst  on't.'* 

"Yes,"  says  he,  "he  has  got  beautiful  ones,  and 
we  will  both  go  with  you,"  and  he  smiled  again  at 
her,  and  she  smiled  back  at  him.  My  mind  was  all 
took  up  and  agitated  at  the  idee  of  seein'  the  son  of 
that  noble  maytyr,  my  elevator  over  Betsey,  the 
Widder  and  other  sufferin'fl.  I  told  Josiah  I  would 
be  back  again  in  a  few  moments,  and  then  I  told  the 
young  feller  I  was  ready  to  go  with  'em  ;  and  present- 
ly I  stood  in  the  United  States  again,  a  lookin'  at 
Bome  beautiful  little  statutes. 
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Johu  Rogere  Jr.  wasn't  there  wben  we  arrived,  and 
so  1  went  to  admirin'  Iiis  etatutee.  Tliey  wae  perfectly 
Ijeautifal,  though  middlin'  email  siz^d,  and  they  all 
had  clothes  on,  which  was  a  surprise  to  me,  and  in- 
deed a  treat.  The  joung  couple  coinin'  to  the  Par- 
son, looked  first-rate,  though  considerable  sheepish. 
Aod  there  was  the  "  Favored  Scholar,"  lookin'  pretty 
and  important,  and  the  little  boy,  who  1  persume  got 
whipped  several  times  a  day,  makin'  up  a  face  at  her, 
jest  as  natural.  And  there  was  "We  Boys,"  on  the 
horse's  back — goin'  after  the  cows,  mebby  ;  you  could 
almost  smell  the  clover  blows,  and  the  sweet  hay  a 
blowin'  down  the  lane,  and  almost  hear  the  tinklin' 
of  the  cow  bell  way  off  in  the  age  of  the  woody 
pasture ;  the  boys  faces  told  the  hull  story.  And  then 
there  was  the  confederate  lady  with  the  sick  child, 
"  Drawin'  Rations"  of  the  triumphant  North,  All  the 
pride  of  a  long  race  of  proud  ancestors  looked  out  of 
her  sad  eyes,  as  she  came  to  take  charity  of  her  con- 
queror; but  it  was  done  for  love's  sake — you  could 
pee  that  too,  and  that  makes  hard  things  easy  It  is 
a  middlin'  quiet  influence,  but  it  is  more  powerful  in 
movin'  folks  than  a  earthquake.  And  then  there  was 
tlie  "Tap  on  the  Window,"  and  "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
and  others ;  and  before  I  iiad  got  half  through  admirin' 
of  'em,  a  good  lookin'  man  come  along  that  seemed 
awful  tickled  to  see  the  feller  and  girl  with  me,  and 
they  lauglied  and  whispered  to  each  other  real  friendly, 
and  then  the  young  chap  says  .he:    "Allow  me  to 
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introduce  you  Madam,  to  my  friend  John  Rogers  Jr." 
SrtyB  I,  in  tones  treniblin'  with  emotion  ;  "  How  do 
you  do,  John  Rogers  Jr.,  I'll  make  you  acquainted 
with  Josiah  Allen's  wife ;"  and  then  I  made  a  low 
curcliy  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  says  I,  "  I  am 
all  well,  and  hope  you  are  the  eanie."  And  then 
politeness  hein'  attended  to,  I  spoke  out  and  says  I 

"John  Rogers  Jr.,  you  haint  no  idee  how  I  have 
been  admirin'  your  statutes,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  wonderful  beauty,  but  on  the  account  of  your 
honored  father  Your  father,  John  Rogers  Jr.,  was 
one  of  the  noblest  men  I  ever  got  acquainted  with— in 
a  history  way,  I  mean.  Folks  may  think  they  have 
got  sound,  well-seasoned  principles  that  will  stand 
moat  any  strain,  but  I  tell  you,  let  anybody  he  sot 
fire  to,  and  that  will  show  what  stuff  they  are  made 
of."  Says  I,  "  I  have  heerd  folks  tell  about  gittin' 
up  and  bearin*  the  cross,  in  a  room  all  carpeted  off, 
and  jest  warm  enough  for  comfort ;  I  never  loved  to 
hear  it,  for  if  that  means  anything,  it  means  bearin' 
the  hull  sin  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  the  agony  and 
despair,  wlien  earth  destroyed  and  Heaven  seemed 
to  have  forgotten.  It  means  a  good  deal ;  I've  lioerd 
folks  talk  about  bearin'  their  cross  in  gittin'  up  and 
exhortin'  folks,  when  you  couldn't  tie  'em  down  they 
wanted  to  git  up  and  talk  so  awful  bad,  and  you 
couldn't  stop  'em,  when  they  got  at  it.  Why,  to  look 
round  on  the  congregation  sometimes,  you  would 
think  if  there  was  nny  agony  about  it,  the  hearers  was 
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the  oned  a  Biiffenn'  of  it.  It  is  all  right  to  talk  iu 
meetin' ;  I  have  heerd  them  tliat  I  had  jest  as  lives 
hear  as  any  minister — tender,  giinplu  messages  that 
come  straight  from  a  good  lovin'  christiiin  heart,  and 
went  to  other  liearts,  jest  like  a  arrer   from  a  bo. 

But  1  never  loved  to  hear  folks  say  they  was  hear- 
in'  a  cross  when  they  wasn't.  I  say  it  is  jest  as  bad 
to  le)l  a  wrong  story  iu  a  meetin'-house  as  in  a  barn, 
or  a  sugar  bush.  I  have  heerd  these  same  folks  git 
np  and  say  they  was  wiljin'  to  die  off  that  minute  for 
tlic  Lord's  sake,  and  after  meetin'  I  would  ask  'em  to 
give  25  cents  to  help  God's  poor^work  He  left  below 
for  Jits  childern  to  do  in  Ilis  name,  and  not  a  cent 
ttonld  I  git  from  'em.  They  was  willin'  to  bear  the 
cross  for  Him  with  their  tongue,  and  die  off  for  Him 
with  the  same,  in  conference  meetin' ;  but  when  it 
come  to  lendin'  the  Lord  25  cents,  this  they  truly  felt 
was  askin'  too  much  of  'em.  And  then  I  had  mv  own 
idees  wlietlier  they  was  really  willin'  to  die  off,  and  I 
had  my  own  mind  too  whether  I  was  willin'  to  have 
'em.  When  they  was  baptized  they  left  their  pocket 
books  to  home,  in  the  stand  draw,  but  they  ort  to  have 
been  baptized  too — all  over  by  immersion. 

"When  the  Lord  gives  a  person  bealtli  and  strength 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  world  he  placed  him  in,  and  pow- 
ers to  labor  for  Ilim  and  fur  humanity,  I  don't  believe 
lie  requires  at  the  same  time  dyin'  grace  of 'em.  He 
wants  them  to  have  livin'  grace,  and  use  it.  They 
ort  to  be  wilJin'  to  live,  which  is  a  great  deal  harder 
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sometimes.  But  truly,  I  wasdrawed  into  this  episod- 
iii'  by  coinparin'  your  honored  father  in  my  mind  with 
these  I  have  named.  If  they  won't  give  25  cents  for 
their  religion,  what  would  they  6aj  if  they  had  to  givo 
what  your  father  gave.  His  principle  and  rehgioa 
bore  the  flames  of  agouy  and  death  and  wasn't  burnt 
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np — they  couldn't  make  a  fire  hot  enough."  John 
put  liis  handkerchief  to  his  face  and  I  see  he  was  dret- 
fully  affected,  so  I  bid  him  a  ahnost  tender  good-bye 
and  jined  my  pardner,  and  we  went  into  England. 

I  took  a  sight  of  comfort  in  my  tower  through 
Great  Britain,  a  seein'  her  noble  doins  and  meditatin* 
how  well  ofE  fihe  was,  and  hQw  she  has  prospered. 
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Of  courae  I  cao't  help  feelin'  a  little 
America,  but  the  old  lady  country  seems  awful  near 
to  me;  I  tbink  a  sight  of  her  You  can't  tear  up  a 
tree  and  set  it  out  in  a  new  place  without  leavin'  lots 
of  little  roots  in  the  old  soil ,  a  mother  and  daiiylitt-r 
can't  be  parted  away  irum  each  other  without  lots  of 
memories  and  affections  clingin'  round  each  other's 
heart.  Now,  after  I  left  Mother  Smith'e  and  had  a 
home  of  wj  own>  I  was  always  glad  to  see  Mother 
Smith  have  things  for  her  comfort;  the  more  dresses 
andhousen  stuff  she  had,  the  better  I  liked  it.  And 
80  it  was  with  me  and  England,  I  didn't  feel  a  bit 
hurt  because  she  seemed  so  well  off;  not  a  bit.  Her 
display  that  she  displayed  to  the  Sentinal  was  next  to 
our  own  in  size  and  grandeur  It  was  beyond  all 
description,  so  fur  beyond,  that  description  couldn't 
think  of  catehin'  up,  but  would  set  right  down. 

I  will  merely  mention  one  thing,  a  statute  of  the 
Saviour  holdin'  a  child  in  his  arms,  "Safe  in  the  arms 
of  Jesus;"  it  was  beautiful,  extremely  so,  it  almost 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes  it  was  so  affectin'. 

And  then  we  went  to  India,  Josiah  and  me  did  , 
almost  the  oldest  country  in  the  world,  and  exceed- 
ingly curious.  Here  we  see  some  of  the  most  fine 
and  delicate  store  clothes  I  ever  laid  eyes  on  ;  J  could 
have  hid  a  hull  muslin  dress  of  thirty-five  yards  in 
Josiali's  vest  pocket,  if  it  would  have  been  right  so  to 
do,  and  nobody  would  have  mistrusted  he  was  csirryin' 
off  ft  thing.     Why,  a  double  thickness  hangin'  over 
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my  JoBiah  wouldu't  hinder  me  from  sceia'  my  pardner 
a  particle ;  aad  then  we  see  dresses  of  the  lower  class, 
all  made  ready  to  put  on  ;  fourteen  yards  of  cloth  iu 
a  straight  strip.  Them  wimmen  don't  fool  away 
their  time  on  boddis  waists  and  overskirts. 

Then  we  went  through  the  hull  of  the  British 
Colonies,  stopped  in  front  of  the  hull  of  'em,  treated 
'em  all  friendly  and  alike.  Then  we  tackled  a  hull 
lot  of  Islands,  sailed  round  the  hull  of  'em  from  Vic- 
toria to  New  Zealand.  While  travellin'  through  the 
last  named,  I  clung  to  Josiah's  arm  almost  mekani- 
cally,  though  I  knew  his  small  weight  by  the  steel- 
yards, (one  hundred  pounds,  mostly  bones)  was  in  his 
favor.  We  see  there  the  skeleton  of  the  great  wing- 
less bird  Moa,  bigger  than  the  ostridge ;  by  their  tell, 
the  eggs  would  be  splendid  for  cookiu'  Seven  by  ten 
— one  bilcd  egg  would  be  enough  for  a  large  family. 
I  asked  'em  if  they  s'posed  I  could  git  a  couple  of  eggs ; 
I  thought  if  I  could,  I  would  set  three  or  four  hens  on 
'em  and  a  goose  or  two,  and  git  a  flock  started. 

And  in  Bermuda  we  see  amongst  lots  of  other 
things,  some  brain  coral.  And  as  the  poet  truly  saith, 
"Every  part  strengthens  a  part,"  I  thought  what  a 
interestin'  and  agreeable  food  that  would  be  for  some 
people  to  eat  three  times  a  day,  till  their  symptoms 
was  removed.  We  was  travellin'  through  the  Nations 
now  pretty  middlin'  fast,  not  alone  from  principle 
heretofore  named,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  we  had 
seen  so  much,  that  we  didn't  see  nothin'. 
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In  Sweden  my  feelins  gut  worked  upon  to  a  very 
affectin'  degree ;  first  I  knew,  right  there  in  the  midst 
of  life,  and  the  hrilhant  animation  of  the  scene,  I  see 
a  little  coffin  and  a  cradle  with  a  dead  baby  in  it,  and 
leanin'  over  it  weepin',  as  if  her  heart  would  break 
was  the  afflicted  mother;  and  in  a  chair  nigh  by, 
jest  as  if  it  was  my  Josiah,  sot  the  father  lookin'  as  if 
he  would  sink,  with  a  little  girl  jest  about  the  age  of 
Tirzah  Ann  when  1  married  her  pa,  a  standin'  by 
him.  A  man,  a  minister  I  thought  by  his  looks 
stood  by  'em,  but  not  a  woman  nigh  'em,  nobody 
offerin'  to  do  a  thing  for  'em,  and  they  in  a  strange 
land.  I  walked  right  np  to  'em  and  says  I  in  a  trem- 
blii)'  voice: 

"  You  are  a  stranger  to  me,  mom,  but  I  see  you  are 
in  deep  trouble,  and  the  hand  of  sorrow  draws  hearts 
that  was  wide  apart  close  together,  and  the  voice  of 
pity  and  syrapatliy  speaks  througli  every  language 
under  the  sun.  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  you  mom  ? 
If  I  can,  command  me  do  it,  for  I  feel  for  yon,"  says 
I  drawin'  out  my  white  cotton  liandkerehief  and 
wipin'  my  eyes,  "  I  too  ain  a  stepmother," 

She  didn't  say  nothin';  I  see  grief  was  overcomin' 
of  her,  and  I  turned  to  him  and  says  I,  "If  I  can  be 
of  any  use  to  you  sir,  if  there  is  any  preparations  to 
make,  I  stand  willin'  and  ready  to  make  'em." 

He  didn't  say  nothiu' ;  so  I  says  to  the  minister  ■ 
"Respected  sir,  I  see  this  afflicted  family  is  perfectly 
overcome  with  their  feeh'ns  ;  but  I  want  'em  to  know 
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when  they  come  to  and  realize  things,  that  if  they 
need  help  I  Btaud  ready  to  help  'era.     Will  you  tell 

'em  BO  ?" 

He  didn't  answer  me  a  word ;  and  thinks'fes  I,  there 

haint  but  one  more  step  that  I  can  take  to  show  my 
good  will,  and  I  says  to  the  little  girl  in  tender  tonea ; 
"  Come  to  Aunt  Samantha  sigsy,  your  poor  pa  ie 
feelin'  awfully  "  And  I  took  holt  of  her  hand,  and 
there  it  was,  nothin'  bnt  a  dumb  figger,  and  there  tliey 
all  was,  nothin'  but  dumb  figgers!  And  as  I  took  a 
realiziu'  sense  of  it,  I  was  a  dumb  figger  myself  (as  it 
were),  for  most  a  minute  I  stood  in  deep  dumbfound- 
er — not  shame,  for  my  words  had  sot  out  from  good 
motives,  and  the  home  of  principle.  But  I  put  my 
handkerchief  iu  my  pocket  and  started  along ;  Exper- 
ience keeps  a  good  school.  There  was  more  than 
twenty  other  figgers  that  1  should  have  tackled  as 
sure  as  the  world,  if  1  hadn't  come  right  out  of  that 
school  kep'  by  E.  And  iu  Norway  I  persume  I 
should  have  asked  that  Laplander  in  a  sledge,  some 
questions  about  his  own  country,  if  reindeers  was 
profitable  as  horses,  or  if  he  didu't  think  a  cntter 
would  be  easier  goiu',  or  sunthin'  But  as  it  was,  I 
passed  'em  with  a  mean  almost  marble  for  composure. 
I  had  had  an  idee  that  Sweden  and  Norway  was  sort 
o'  hangin'  back  in  the  onward  march  of  the  Nations; 
why,  I  almost  thought  they  was  a  settin'  down;  but 
1  see  my  ignorance;  they  are  a  keepin'  up  nobly 
with  Jonesville  and  the  world 
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And  then  we,  Josiah  and  ine,  went  oft  into  Italy, 
and  there  see  more  carved  wood-wurk,  perfectly  won- 
derful, some  of  it;  and  jewelry  and  furniture,  and 
statutes.  There  was  one  of  David— I  never  see  David 
look  any  better — and  then  there  was  one  small  statute 
of  Daute.  I  wasn't  formally  acquainted  with  Dante 
myself,  but  I  have  heerd  Thomas  J  read  about  him  a 
sight.  Oh  what  troubles  that  man  went  tbvougli.  It 
was  very  interestin'  and  agreeabJe  to  me  to  form  bis 
aeqaaintaneo  here,  (as  it  were.) 

And  then,  not  wantin'  to  slight  nobody,  we  made  a 
short  tower,  a  very  short  one,  through  the  Argentine 
Republic,  though  the  news  never  had  got  to  Jones- 
ville — I  never  heerd  in  my  life  tliat  there  was  such  a 
Nation  till  I  see  its  name  wrote  out.  And  there  we 
see  minerals,  and  shawls,  and  so  4th,  and  so  4th, 
Hearin'  that  Peru  was  right  back  of  it,  and  feeliTi' 
that  I  would  ruther  lose  a  dollar  bill  than  to  have 
Peru  feel  slighted,  we  made  'em  a  short  visit.  I 
hadn't  been  there  two  moments  before  I  told  Josiah 
that  I'd  ruther  have  run  the  risk  of  hurtin'  her  feel- 
ins  than  to  have  gone  near  her,  if  I  had  had  any  idee 
what  I  was  a  goiu'  to  see. 

I  can  truly  say  without  lyin'  that  they  had  the 
very  humbliest  skulls  there  that  t  ever  did  see.  There 
haint  any  too  much  beauty  in  common  skulls,  but 
these  were  truly  hegus.  And  such  relics  of  humbli- 
ness ;  8uch  awful  lookin'  water-jars — how  anybody 
could  ever  drink  a  drop  of  water  out  of  'em  ifi  & 
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mystery  to  me.  And  such  fearfully  humbly  mummyB ; 
there  was  eight  od  'em,  some  with  their  kuees  drawd 
up  to  their  breasts,  and  some  in  otlier  postures,  but 
every  one  on  'em  enough  to  scare  a  cast-iron  man — 
Josiah  groaned  aloud  as  he  looked  at  'em.  I  told  him 
we  ort  to  bear  up  under  the  sight  as  well  as  we  could, 
for  they  was  interestin'  from  the  fact  that  they  was 
dug  up  out  of  old  tombs  and  mounds. 

But  he  groaned  again  louder  than  ever,  and  says  he, 
"  "What  made  'em  dig  'em  up  ? "  Says  he,  "  If  they 
had  been  on  my  land,  I'd  ruther  give  a  dollar  than  to 
have  had  'em  dug  out  wliere  I  could  see  'em." 

I  got  Josiah  out  as  quick  as  I  could  for  I  see  them 
mummys  and  relics  had  overcome  him  bo.  I  hurried 
him  out,  for  I  was  afraid  he  would  git  completely 
unstrung,  and  I  knew  if  he  should,  I  was  too  afflicted 
with  horror  myself  to  try  to  string  him  up  again.  So 
we  went  back  still  further,  into  Orange,  for  I  told 
Josiah  I  would  be  glad  enough  to  git  a  couple  of 
fresh  oranges,  for  we  both  needed  refreehin'  after 
what  we  had  passed  through.  But  I  didn't  see  an 
orange  there,  though  I  see  some  noble  ostridge  feath- 
ers, and  diamonds,  and  wheat,  and  elephant  tusks,  and 
cream  of  tartar  vegetable,  and  bo  4th,  and  etcetery ; 
and  then  we  went  right  off  into  China. 

I  told  Josiah  it  would  look  friendly  in  us  to  pftj 
considerable  attention  to  China,  they  bein'  neiglibora 
of  ours,  (their  land  joins  our  farm  I  e'pose,  on  the 
underside.)     Some  folks  think  that  this  is  the  most 
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Btrikin'  Nation  to  tbe  Sentnial,  but  1  don't  know  as 
it  struck  me  much  harder  tlian  Japan  did — they  both 
dealt  my  mind  fearful  blows.  We  entered  into  this 
country  through  a  tall  noble  gateway  of  carved  wood 
painted  ia  dark  colors,  with  the  roof  turned  up,  and 
trimmed  off  with  dragons  like  tea-chests  and  pagodas, 
and  all  other  Chinese  public  structures.  And  the 
show  cases  was  on  the  same  plan,  all  fixed  off  with 
such  curious  figgers  ;  and  curious  is  no  name  for  what 
we  see  there.  Such  carvin's  of  wood  and  ivory  ;  why 
there  was  a  hull  meetiu'  house,  most  all  steeple,  seven 
or  eight  stories  high,  with  bells  a  hangin'  from  every 
one  of  'em.  This  meetin'  house  was  all  fenced  in 
with  trees  in  the  door  yard,  and  men  and  wimmen  a 
walkin'  up  to  the  house  of  Joss,  The  hull  thing  was 
carved  out  of  ivory  I  almost  disputed  the  eye  of  my 
spectacles  as  I  see  it.  And  then  there  was  a  hull 
procession  of  ivory  Mandarins,  meanderin'  along ; 
and  balls  within  balls,  fifteen  in  number,  the  outside 
one  bein'  not  much  bigger  than  a  hen's  egg,  and 
every  one  of  'em  carved  with  the  most  exquisite  vines 
and  flowers.  How  they  ever  done  it  is  a  mystery  to 
me,  and  so  it  is  to  Josiab. 

And  then  such  splendid  though  extremely  curious 
furniture  as  we  see  here;  there  was  seven  elegant 
pieces  which  was  made  of  mahogony,  trimmed  off 
beautifully  with  whitewood  and  ivory  ,  each  piece  was 
about  the  height  of  a  table,  and  the  seven  could  be 
formed  into  seven  thousand  shapes.     Anybody  could 
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cliange  'era  into  a  new  article  of  furniture  every  day 
for  twenty  years.  For  a  restless  woman  that  is  always 
movin'  round  her  bedstead  and  buro,  and  parlor  table, 
these  would  be  indeed  ref  reshin'  and  agreeable  houseii 
stuff.  And  there  was  a  four  thousand  dollar  bedstead, 
all  ornamented  and  embellished  with  different  sorts  of 
dragons,  and  other  interestin'  reptiles.  There  was 
sights  of  work  on  it.  I  haint  got  a  bedstead  in  niy 
house,  that  there  is  lialf  the  work  on;  but  I  have  got 
them  that  I  believe  my  soul  I  could  sleep  in  as  well 
again,  for  there  was  so  many  animals  of  different  kinds 
a  creepin'  up,  and  lookin'  down  from  overhead,  and 
crawlin'  along  the  sides,  that,  thinks'es  I  to  myself, 
after  layin'  on  it  for  several  days,  a  nite  mair  would 
be  almost  a  treat.  I  don't  say  that  the  mair  would 
look  so  curious,  but  she  would  be  a  sort  of  a  rarity. 

But  if  I  had  disputed  the  eye  of  my  spectacle  in 
China,  what  could  I  say  to  'em  in  Japan.  Such 
nicety  of  work,  such  patience  and  long  sufferin'  as 
must  have  gone  into  their  manufaetorye.  Why  there 
was  a  buro,  black  and  gold,  with  shelves  and  draws,  and 
doors  hung  with  gold  and  silver  hinges,  and  every 
part  of  that  buro  clear  to  the  backside  of  the  bottom 
draw,  was  nicer,  and  fixed  off  handsomer  than  any 
handkercliief  pin.  They  asked  four  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  for  it,  and  it  was  worth  it ;  I  wouldn't 
make  it  for  a  cent  less,  and  so  I  told  the  Jappaned 
man  that  showed  it  off  to  us.  Though,  as  I  said  to 
him,  bein'  a  literary  woman  doin'  mj  own  housework. 
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and  off  on  towers  of  principle  every  little  while,  it 
wasn't  much  likely  I  should  ever  git  time  to  make  one. 

I  was  jest  lookin'  admirinly  at  a  tall  noble  tea-pot, 
when  a  woman  dressed  up  awful  slick  says  to  me. 
"  Did  you  ever  eee  such  rare  and  lovely  articles  of 
virtu  ? " 

"  Says  I  coolly,  "  I  have  seen  jest  as  virtuous  tea- 
pots as  that  is,  though,"  says  I,  "I  don't  know  a 
thing  ag'inst  its  character,  and  persunae  it  is  as  likely 
s  tea-pot  as  tea  was  ever  steeped  in ,  but  I  don't  knuw 
as  it  is  any  more  so." 

Says  she,  "You  didn't  understand  me  Madam;  I 
said  they  were  rare  articles  of  virtu." 

Says  I  firmly,  and  with  dignity,  "  I  heerd  you  the 
first  time;  but  I  differ  with  you  mom.  I  don't  think 
virtuous  tea-pots  are  rare,  I  never  was  one  to  be  a  niis- 
trustin'  and  lookin'  ont  for  meanness  60  much  as  some 
be.  I  never  should  think  of  mistrustin'  a  tea-pot  or 
sugar  bowl  no  more  than  I  should  my  Josiah,  and  I 
should  jest  as  soon  mistrust  a  meetin'  house  as  him." 

She  looked  me  full  in  the  face  in  a  sort  of  a  wonder- 
in'  way,  and  started  off.  I  guess  she  didn't  know  much, 
or  mebby  she  made  a  blunder.  I  know  I  never  heerd 
anybody  talk  about  stunware  bein'  virtuous  in  my  hull 
life  before.  But  folks  will  git  things  wrong  some- 
times; I  persiime  I  should  myself  if  I  wasn't  so  awful 
careful  what  I  said  and  who  I  said  it  to. 

After  she  went  off"  I  went  to  lookin'  at  the  bronzes. 
Xever  before  did  I  feel  on  such  intimate  terms  with 
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dragons,  and  cranes,  and  storks,     "Why  I  felt  as  if  I 

knew  'em  like  sisters. 

There  was  one  vase  higher  than  my  Josiah,  that  the 
handles  of  it  was  clear  dragons,  and  nothin'  else,  and 
a  row  of  wimnien  a  dancin'  round  it,  each  one  carrjin' 
a  rose  in  her  hand  bigger  than  her  head,  and  up  the 
sides  of  it  was  foxes  in  men's  clothes.  And  the  han- 
dles of  another  vase  was  a  flock  of  birds  settlin'  down 
on  a  rock,  with  a  dragon  on  it,  and  on  top  of  it  a 
eagle  a  swoopin'  down  onto  a  snake.  There  was  the 
most  lovely  blue  and  white  vases  as  tall  again  as 
mj  pardner,  with  gold  dragons  on  'em ;  and  scarlet 
and  green  vases  with  sandy  complected  dragons  on 
'em.  Oh,  how  well  acquainted  I  did  git  with  'em  I 
1  told  Josiah  I  almost  wished  we  could  buy  a 
span  of  'em  to  take  home  with  us,  to  remember 
Japan  by,  for  she  is  a  example  to  follow  in  lots  of 
things.  Her  patriotism,  her  enthusiasm  in  learnin'  is 
a  pattern  for  Jonesville  and  other  Nations  of  the 
world  to  foller.  Better  behaved,  well-meaniner  little 
men  than  them  Jappaned  men  (though  dark  complex- 
ioned)  I  don't  want  to  see,  they  are  truly  gentlemen. 
To  see  'em  answerin'  questions  so  patient  and  polite, 
impudent  questions  and  foolish  ones  and  everything, 
and  they  a  bearin'  it,  and  not  losin'  their  gentle  ways 
and  courtesy,  not  gettin'  fractious  or  worrysome  a 
mite ;  I  hunched  Josiah  to  take  notice,  and  says  I, 
"  Josiah  Allen  you  might  set  at  their  feet  and  learn 
of  'em  with  advantage  to  you.    China  and  Japan  are 
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both  queer,  but  Japan's  queernesB  Las  a,  imagiiiativtj 
artistic  quirl  to  it  tliat  Chiua's  queeruess  don't  liave. 
Truly  the  imagiDations  of  them  Jappaiicd  men  must 
be  of  a  size  and  heft  that  we  can  hardly  realize. 

Leavin'  Japan,  I  told  Josiah  I  guessed  we  would 
not  go  to  Denmark,  and  he  said  he  might  live 
throtigli  it,  and  he  might  not,  he  was  so  near  starved. 
But  he  hadn't  hardly  got  into  that  country  when  all 
of  a  sudden  he  laid  holt  of  me  and  pulled  me  out  one 
side,  and  says  he  ; 

"Look  out  my  dear  Samantha,  or  you'll  git  hurt." 
I  looked  up  and  I  was  most  startled  for  a  minute 
myself,  for  a  man  stood  there  holdin'  a  great  stun  over 
his  head,  a  lookin'  down  as  if  he  was  a  goin'  to  tlirow 
it  right  at  our  heads.  But  in  a  minute  I  says,  "  It  is 
a  statute,  Josiah,  it  wont  hurt  us." 

And  he  cooled  down  ;  he  hadn't  called  me  "dear 
Samantha"  before,  for  over  fourteen  years  ;  but  trnlv 
danger  is  a  blister  that  draws  love  to  the  outside.  lie 
almost  worships  me,  but  like  other  married  men,  he 
conceals  it  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  Ilia  affectionate 
mean  had  softened  up  my  own  feelins  too,  so  I  didn't 
8tay  to  Denmark  only  jest  long  enough  to  see  some 
very  beautiful  crockery,  and  a  large  eoUection  of  ox- 
ceedinly  curious  curiosities  from  Greenland,  and  then 
Josiah  and  me  (at  his  request)  went  and  took  a  lunch 
at  a  little  tarvern  right  in  the  buildiu' 

I  felt  kinder  disappointed  about  not  stayin'no  longer 
in  Denmark,  on  account  of  Hamlet  (he  come  from 
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that  neighborhood,  you  kaow)  and  I  always  did  think 
so  mnch  of  bim,  and  Opbelia  too.  I  have  often  beerd 
Thomas  J  read  about  'em ;  and  I've  always  tboiigbt 
if  tliey  had  been  let  alone  they  would  have  done  well, 
for  she  seemed  to  think  everything  of  him,  and  he  of 
her.  I  got  to  tbinkin'  over  her  affection  and  Iier  dis- 
appointment while  I  was  eatin'  my  dinner.  Thinks'ee 
I,  love  is  too  sacred  and  holy  a  emotion  to  be  dickered 
and  fooled  with  ,  it  is  a  great  emotion,  and  ort  to  be 
treated  greatly  and  reverently  ;  but  their  haint  a  single 
emotion  In  the  hull  line  of  emotions  that  is  so  med- 
dled and  fooled  round  with  as  this  is.  Folks  that  have 
it  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  other  folks  make  fun 
of  'em  for  bavin'  it.  Curious  !  you  haint  ashamed  of 
havin'  gratitude,  or  pity,  or  generosity  in  your  heart, 
and  other  folks  don't  make  light  of  you  for  bavin'  'em  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  love,  which  is  the  holiest  of  all, 
the  sbadder  of  the  Infinite,  the  symbol  of  all  that  is 
heavenly  and  glorious,  the  brightest  reflection  we 
catch  on  earth  of  tlie  Divine  Nature,  folks  giggle  at  it 
and  snicker,  curious,  very  I  But  I  always  felt  sorry 
for  Ophelia  and  Hamlet. 

Then  we  sot  sail  for  Egypt.  There  was  a  heavy 
lookin'  wall  and  gateway,  and  on  each  side  was  a  big 
square  column,  or  pillow,  though  some  tippin'.  Over 
the  gate  was  the  flags  of  Egypt  and  the  United  States, 
green  and  yeller,  red,  white,  and  blue,  minglin'  to- 
getber  jest  as  friendly  as  the  green  earth,  and  red  and 
yeller  sunsets,  with  stars  a  ehinin'  through  'em  ever 
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did ;  and  some  of  the  curiousest  lookin'  writin'  I  ever 
did  Bee.  On  each  side,  amongst  lots  of  other  oriia- 
ments  and  thinge,  was  two  as  ancient  lookin'  females 
as  I  ever  see  on  a  bust,  and  these  words  printed  out  in 
good  noble  writin'  "  The  oldest  people  of  the  world 
sends  its  morning  greeting  to  the  joungest  Nation." 

As  we  went  in,  two  Egyptians  met  iis,  dressed  in 
theimational  costume,  as  loose  and  baggy  as  a  meal 
hag,  and  Josiah  looked  admirinly  at  'em,  and  says  he, 
"How  remarkable  they  do  hold  their  age,  Samantha; 
they  don't  look  much  older  than  /do ;"  and  says  he  in 
a  still  more  respectful  tone,  "they  must  be  pretty 
nigh  onto  two  hundred." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so,  Josiah  Allen  ?"  says  I. 

"Why"  says  be  "you  see  it  wrote  out  there  'the 
oldest  people  in  theworld',  and  we  have  'em  here  over 
a  hundred." 

Says  I,  "Josiah  Allen  if  it  wasn't  for  me  how  little 
your  tower  would  elevate  you,  and  inform  you  ;"  says 
I,  "  it  don't  mean  them,  it  means  most  probable  them 
old  wimmen  up  there  on  a  bust,  or  mebby  it  means 
old  sphynx— the  old  lady  who  takes  care  of  the  pyra- 
mids— you  know  she  is  old  as  the  hills,  and  older  than 
lots  of  'em." 

Says  be  "  I  wonder  if  that  is  her  handwritin'  clear 
up  over  the  gate-way  I  I  should  think  she  was  old  by 
that ;  I  should  jest  as  lives  go  down  to  the  creek  and 
read  duck's  tracks  and  slate  stuns." 

And  we  aee  a  bust  of  Pbarioh,  who  was  drownd^ 
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in  the  Ked  Sea.  A  good  lookiii'  man  lor  one  that  waa 
twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  was 
plagued  so  much,  and  went  through  with  what  he  did. 
And  in  another  room  of  the  Court  we  see  the  man 
that  built  one  of  the  pyramids,  Cephenes  by  name, — a 
feller  six  thousand  years  old.  Good  land  !  As  I  looked 
on  him,  I  felt  as  if  Josiah  and  me  was  two  of  the  very 
smallest  drops  in  a  mighty  oeian  that  hadn't  no  begin- 
nin'  nor  no  endin',  no  bottom  and  no  shore.  I  fell 
almost  choked  up,  and  exceedinly  curious.  From 
Egypt  we  went  straight  into  Turkey,  and  there  we 
saw  lots  of  beautiful  articles  them  Turkeys  had  made 
out  of  olive-wood,  and  etcetery  We  saw  pipes  with 
long  stems  for  smokiu'  water ;  Josiah  said  lie'J  love 
to  try  one  of  'em,  and  I  believe  he  would  if  it  hiidn't 
been  for  me.  There  was  a  Turkish  Bazzar  on  the 
grounds  where  they  go  to  smoke  'em  ;  but  I  told  him 
almost  coldly,  that  he  had  better  go  home  and  smoke 
the  penstock  that  he  draws  water  with  from  the  canal ; 
and  he  give  up  the  idee. 

And  there  was  handsome  silks  of  all  colors;  there 
was  one  piece  of  a  soft  grey  color,  that  I  told  Josiah 
I  would  love  dearly  to  liave  a  dress  of  it,  and  after  I 
said  that,  that  man  hurried  me  along  eo  I  didn't 
hardly  sec  anything — I  s'pose  he  wanted  to  git  the 
idee  out  of  my  bead,  for  he  never  seemed  easy  a  minute 
till  he  got  me  out  of  Turkey  back  into  Portugal.  I 
never  felt  intimately  acquainted  with  this  Nation — 
I  knew  our  port  come  from  Portugal,  and  that  they 
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raised  considerable  cork — but  I  found  many  bandsome 
things  tliere ;  splendid  paper  of  all  sorts,  writin'  paper, 
and  elegant  bonnd  books,  and  some  printin'  on  satin, 
invitations  to  bull  fights,  and  other  clioice  amuse- 
ments. I  told  Josiah  I  should  think  thej  would  have 
to  be  printed  on  satin  to  git  anybody  started  to  'cm. 
And  jest  as  I  was  eayin'  this,  a  good-lookin'  woman 
says  to  me    "  Splendid  stationery,  isn't  it  ?" 

I  see  she  had  made  a  blunder  and  it  was  my  duty  to 
set  her  right,  so  says  I  to  her  "I  don't  know  as 
it  is  any  more  stationery  than  paper  and  books  com- 
monly is ;  they  are  always  stationary  unless  you  move 
'em  round." 

She  looked  at  me  sort  o'  wonderin'  and  then  laughed 
but  kep'  her  head  up  as  liigli  as  ever  It  beats  all 
what  mistakes  some  folks  will  make  and  not  act  mor- 
tified a  mite,  but  if  /should  make  such  blunders  I 
should  feel  cheap  as  dirt.  Then  wc  took  a  short 
tower  into  Spain,  and  we  found  she  had  trimmed  and 
oriianieiited  herself  beautiful.  Yon  could  stand  for 
hours  a  lookin'  at  the  front  of  this  Nation  painted  to 
look  like  colored  marble,  and  all  figured  off  so  emble- 
matical and  curious.  And  then  we  started  forRussiii, 
and  we  see  that  if  any  Nation  had  done  well,  and  put 
her  best  foot  forred,  she  had.  Such  furs  as  I  see  there 
I  don't  never  expect  to  see  again. 

Such  awful  sights  of  silks  and  velvets,  and  embroid- 
eries in  gold  !  There  was  one  man  all  embroidered  in 
gold  that  looked  splendid,  with  a  crown  of  the  most 
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brilliant  jewels  on  his  head,  and  another  shinin'  one 
on  the  table  by  the  side  of  him;  and  all  round  in  a 
border  was  aa  many  as  twenty  other  gold  saints ;  they 
looked  rich.'  And  then  there  was  all  sorts  of  linen 
and  cotton  goods  and  umberells  and  everything. 

And  in  Austria  and  Hungary  we  see  beautiful 
bent  wood  furniture  of  all  kinds,  and  the  awfulest 
sight  of  kid  gloves,  and  chromos,  and  oil  paintins, 
and  musical  instruments,  and  the  most  beautiful 
Boliemian  glass  anybody  ever  did  see.  And  it  was 
there  we  see  the  biggest  opal  in  the  world ,  it  is 
worth  25,000  dollars,  and  the  man  told  me  it  weighed 
six  hundred  and  two  carats. 

I  spoke  right  up  and  says  I,  "  They  must  be  awful 
small  carrots  then." 

We  didn't  argue  with  him,  but  we  didn't  believe  it, 
Josiah  nor  I  didn't,  for  if  the  carrots  was  any  size  at 
all,  six  hundred  of  'em  would  have  made  more'n  two 
bushels.  But  it  was  a  noble  lookin'  stun,  and  a 
crowd  of  wimmen  was  round  it  all  the  while.  I  de- 
clare I  admired  some  of  their  jewelry  fearfully ; 
.Tosiah  see  that  I  did,  and  with  a  anxious  mean  he 
hurried  me  ofE  into  Germany.  And  here  we  see 
everything,  etcetery  and  so  4th;  makin'  one  of  the 
nicest  displays  to  the  Scntinal — and  jewelry,  and  gold 
and  silver  ware,  and  ivory  ware,  of  all  sorts.  There 
was  one  case  containin'  velvet  that  was  made  of  glass 
and  velvet,  the  finest  case  in  the  hull  Main  Buildin*. 

But  now,  bavin'  gone  the  rounds  of  the  ISatioDB, 
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and  treatin'  'eiii  all  alike,  so  they  couldn't  one- of  'em, 
call  nie  uppish  or  proud  spirited;  politeness  beiii' 
attended  to  and  nobody  slighted,  I  told  Josiah  tliat  I 
must  git  out  in  the  open  air  and  rest  off  the  eyes 
of  my  spectacles  a  little,  or  I  didn't  know  what  tlic 
result  would  be.  My  head  was  in  a  fearful  state ; 
I  Ifad  seen  so  much,  it  seemed  as  if  I  couldn't  see 
nothin',  and  at  the  same  time  I  could  see  everything, 
right  where  it  wasn't,  or  anywhere.  Why,  when  I 
would  look  up  in  my  Josiah's  face,  it  seemed  as  if  I 
could  see  right  on  his  forward,  dragons,  and  pulpits, 
and  on  that  peaceable  bald  head  I  could  see  {ae  it 
were)  crockydiles,  and  storks,  and  handkerchief  pins  , 
my  mean  must  have  looked  bad.  So  we  hurried  out 
through  tlie  crowd,  and  went  out  under  a  venerable 
tree  by  the  side  of  the  path,  and  sot  down  ;  and  anon, 
or  about  that  time,  my  spectacles  begun  to  be  rested 
off,  and  I  see  clearer,  and  realized  things  one  at  a 
time,  more  than  I  had  realized  'em.  When  I  come 
out  of  that  Main  Buildin',  everything  was  mixed  up 
together  to  a  degree  that  was  almost  alarmin' 

But  the  minute  Josiah  Allen  g(.t  rested,  lie  was  all 
rousted  up  with  a  new  idee.  lie  had  catched  a  sight 
tliat  day  of  a  Photograph  Gallery,  and  nothin'  to  do 
but  he  must  go  and  have  his  picture  took. 

Srtys  lie,  "  I  will  go  and  be  took  Samantha ;  sunthin' 
may  happen  that  we  shall  have  to  go  home  sudden, 
and  I  do  want  to  be  took  before  I  leave  the  village, 
for  I  Bhant  probable  look  bo  dressy,  and  have  ao  pretty 
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Si  expression  onto  me  for  some  time ;  I  shall  make  t* 

craekin'  good  lookiii'  picture,  Samantha." 

That  man  is  vain  !  but  I  didn't  throw  it  in  his  face,  I 
only  told  him  almost  coldly  to  be  took  if  he  wanted  to. 
And  then  lie  heset  mc  to  be  took  too.  Says  he,  "If 
yon  will,  we  will  be  holt  of  hands,  or  lockin'  arms, 
or  any  way  " 

But  I  told  him  firmly,  I  was  on  a  tower  of  Right, 
and  though  1  expected  and  lotted  on  suffcrin'  and 
bcin'  persecnted  as  a  P  A.,  1  would  not  sutfer  as  the 
foolish  ones  do,  I  would  not,  for  nothin',  go  into  a 
job  1  dreaded  worse  than  makin'  soap,  or  bilein'  sap. 
Diit,  says  I,  "  I  wJU  set  here  and  wait  for  yon." 

So  he  set  off  to  be  took,  feelin'  awfnl  neat,  and 
sayin"  to  me  the  last  thing,  what  a  craekin'  handsome 
]iicture  lie  was  a  goin'  to  make. 

That  man  is  as  vain  as  a  pea-hen  !  I  sot  right 
there  peaceful  and  considerable  composed,  thongh  it 
give  me  solemn  feelins  to  watch  the  crowd  a  passin' 
by  all  the  time,  no  two  alike,  always  a  movin'  on, 
never  a  stoppin'  They  seemed  like  the  waves  of  a 
river  that  was  snrgin'  right  on  towards  a  sea  whose 
name  is  Eternity;  oh,  how  they  kep'  a  movin'  on! 
Liberals  from  Liberia,  Tunicks  from  Tunis,  Sand- 
wiches from  Sandwich,  Oranges  from  Orange,  Tur- 
keys from  Turkey  and  Poles  from  Poland;  white 
men,  and  yeller  men,  and  black  men,  and  red  men, 
and  brown  men.  Oh!  what  a  sight  it  was  to  see  tht 
endless  wave  and  rush  a  Bettin'  on  and  on  forever. 
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And  aa  I  6ee  'em, — thougli  in  body  I  was  a  eettin' 
tbere — I  too  waa  one  of  'em  a  bein'  carried  on,  and 
floatin'  toward  the  oelan.  I  seemed  to  be  Jcinder 
dizzy,  "a  ridin',"  as  childem  say  when  they  Bet  on 
a  bridge  and  watch  the  current  sweep  by;  I  was  one 
of  the  waves,  and  the  river  was  a  runnin'  swift. 

I  hadn't  allegoried  (to  myself)  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes,  probable,  when  I  see  a  form  I  knew, 
Jonathan  Beans'es  ex-wife  by  name,  and  a.  vegetable 
widow  by  trade.  I  rose  right  np  and  catched  holt  of 
her  pin  back,  and  says  I,  "  Jonathan  Beans'es  ex-wife, 
how  do  you  do?"  ehe  turned  round. 

"Why  Josiah  Allen's  wife!  is  it  you?"  And  we 
shook  hands,  and  kissed  each  other,  (though  I  don't 
make  a  practice  of  it.)  And  then  I  told  her  that 
Josiah  had  gone  to  be  took,  and  I  was  a  waitin'  for 
him,  and  she  sot  right  down  by  me,  cousin  Bean  did. 
Perhaps  you  will  notice  tliat  I  say  Bean,  and  not  ex- 
Bean,  as  formally ;  she  is  livin'  with  her  husband 
again,  so  she  told  me  the  first  thing.  Bean  has  come 
back,  and  they  are  keepin'  a  hen  dairy  in  Rhode 
Island ,  I  asked  Iier  if  the  hens  didn't  bother  her  a 
failin'  off  in  the  water,  and  she  said  they  didn't; 
and  I  told  her  you  couldn't  always  tell  by  the  looks 
of  a  map  how  things  really  was.  Then  we  talked 
s  good  deal  about  the  Seutinal,  and  then  I  inquired 
about  Miss  Astor  and  the  boys;  and  then  we  spoke 
about  Alexander,  and  I  told  her  I  felt  awful  cut 
down  when  I  heord  lie  was  gone ;  and  then  we  talked  ■ 
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about  Alexander's  Widder,  and  we  felt  glad  to  think 
that  it  wasn't  likely  she  would  ever  be  put  to  it  for 
things  to  eat  or  wear,  and  had  a  comfortable  house  to 
live  in,  "most  a  new  one,"  Miss  Bean  said. 

I  told  her  I  was  glad  she  bad  a  house  that  wouldn't 
want  shinglin'  right  away  ;  it  is  liard  enough  to  be  a 
Widder  without  bein'  leaked  down  on. 

And  then  we  meandered  off  into  other  friends  in 
the  village,  and  I  asked  her  if  Victoria  had  been 
cuttin'  up  and  hehavin'? 

She  said,  elie  guessed  my  advice  had  quieted  her 
down.  She  hadn't  heerd  of  her  aetin'  for  quite  a 
spell.  I  felt  noble  when  she  told  me  tlm,  but  her  very 
next  wurds  made  me  feel  different;  I  didn't  feel  so 
good  as  I  did.  Siiys  she  "  Beecber  has  been  talked 
about  some  sense  you  was  to  the  village." 

Says  I  in  a  almost  dry  tone,  "  I  have  heerd  his  name 
mentioned  once  or  twice  dnrin'  the  past  few  years." 

"  I  believe  be  is  guilty,"  says  she  with  a  radiant  look. 

"Well  /  don't,"  says  I  almost  warmly  "  I  don't 
believe  it  no  more  than  I  believe  my  pardner  is  a 
dromedary"  And  says  I  finnly,  "I  will  come  out 
still  plainer  ;  I  don't  believe  it  no  more  than  I  believe 
Josiah  Allen  is  an  ostridge." 

"  Oh ! "  says  she  with  a  slill  more  delighted  and 
lively  mean,  "I  never  see  anybody  talked  about  quite 
80  bad  as  he  has  been ;  and  tliat  shows  that  meetin' 
house  folks  liaint  no  better  than  common  folks." 

Miss  Hean  is  a  Nothingarian  in  good  standin',  and 
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Jovee  to  see  meetin'  house  folks  brought  low ;  loves  it 
dearly.  "Jest  think,"  saya  she  with  that  proud  and 
raptuous  look  on  her,  "  how  liigh  he  has  stood  up  on 
a  meetin'  house,  and  how  he  has  been  run  down  it." 

But  I  interrupted  of  her  by  askin'  her  this  conun- 
drum, in  about  as  cold  a  tone  as  they  make. 

"  Miss  Bean,  which  would  be  apt  to  have  the  big- 
gest, blackest  shadder  at  its  feet ;  a  mullien  stalk,  or  a 
meetin'  house?" 

"Why,  a  meetin'  house,  of  course,"  says  she. 

"Well,"  says  I,  "  that  is  reasonable.  I  didn't  know," 
says  I  in  a  very  dry  tone,  "  but  you  would  expect  to 
see  a  shadder  as  black  and  heavy  as  a  meetin'  house 
sliadder,  a  taggin'  along  after  a  mullien  stalk.  But  it 
wouldn't  be  reasonable ,  the  cloud  of  detraction  and 
envy  and  malice  tliat  follers  on  at  the  feet  of  folks  is 
generally  proportioned  to  their  size."  Says  I,  "  Jona- 
than Beans'es  wife,  you  are  not  a  runnin'  at  Henry, 
you  are  rnnnin'  at  Religion." 

Says  I,  "If  Christianity  can  stand  ag'inst  persecu- 
lion  and  martyrdom,  if  it  is  stronger  than  death  and  the 
grave,  do  yon  s'pose  Jonathan  Beans'es  wife,  and  tiic 
linll  Notliingarian  church  is  agoin'  to  overthrow  it?" 

Says  I,  "Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  unbe- 
lievers thougiit  they  liad  hurt  it  all  it  conld  be;  tiiey 
tliought  tliey  had  crucified  it,  buried  it  up,  and  rolletl 
a  stun  ag'inst  it;  but  it  was  miglitier  than  death  and 
the  grave,  it  roae  up  triumphant.  And  the  fires  of 
martyrdom  in  whicli  they  have  tried  to  destroy  it 
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ever  sense,  has  only  burnt  away  the  chaff;  the  pare 
seed  has  remained,  and  the  waves  of  persecution  in 
which  time  and  again  they  have  tried  to  drownd  it, 
has  only  scattered  tlie  seed  abroad  throughout  the 
world,  wafted  it  to  liinder  eliores  :  friendlier  soils,  in 
which  it  has  multiplied  and  blossomed  a  thousand 
fold  more  gloriously.  And,"  says  I,  "  the  wave  of 
infidelity  that  is  eweepin'  over  it  now,  will  only  sweep 
away  the  dross,  tlie  old  dty  chaff  of  dead  creeds,  super- 
stitions, and  bigotry — it  can  no  more  harm  religion 
than  you  can    scatter  duet  on  the  floor  of  heaven." 

"Well,"  says  she,  "Sam  Snjder'ses  wife,  she  that 
was  Cassandra  Bean  is  a  waitin'  for  me  and  I  mast 
go."  She  loolced  uneasy,  and  she  told  me  she  would 
see  me  the  next  day,  and  started  oS. 

And  I  sot  there  and  waited  for  Josiah,  and  when 
he  did  come  1  see  he  was  wore  almost  completely  out, 
and  his  mean  looked  as  bad  as  I  ever  see  a  mean  look. 
He  didn't  seem  to  want  to  talk,  but  I  would  make 
him  tell  the  particulars,  and  finally  he  up  and  told 
'em.  He  said  he  got  into  the  wrong  buildin' — one 
that  had  pictures  to  show  off,  but  didn't  take  'em. 
But  a  clever  lookin'  feller  showed  him  the  way  to  go 
to  be  took,  way  acrost  Agricultural  Avenue,  and  ho 
got  into  the  wrong  house  there,  got  into  Judges 
Hall,  right  where  they  was  a  judgin'  He  said  he 
never  felt  so  mortified  in  his  life. 

"  I  should  think  as  much,"  says  I. 

Bat  he  looked  still  more  deprested,  aDd  eays  he ; 
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"  Worse  is  to  come,  Samaiitlia."  1  see  b^  liiu  looks 
he  liad  liad  a  tegus  time.  I  Bee  he  was  complete])' 
uiiBtning,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  try  to  etriiig  liim  up 
with  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  so  eays  I  almost 
tenderly,   "  Tell  your  pardner  all  about  it  Josiah." 

"  I  hate  too,"  says  he. 

Saye  I  firmly,   "Josiah,  you  -musV 

*'  Well,"  says  he.  "  I  got  into  another  wrong  room, 
where  some  wimmen  was  a  kinder  dressin'  'em," 

"  Josiah  Allen  ! "  says  I  sternly. 

"  Well,  who  under  the  sun  would  have  been  a  look- 
in'  out  for  any  such  thing.  Who  would  think,"  eays 
he  with  a  deeply  injured  air,  "  that  wimmen  would  go 
a  pranein'  off  so  fur  from  home  before  they  got  their 
dresses  hooked  up,  or  anytliing." 

I  knew  there  was  a  room  there  a  purpose  for  ladies 
to  go  and  fix  up  in,  and  I  says  more  niiltlly — for  his 
mean  most  skairt  me — "  I  persume  there  was  no  harm 
done  Josiah,  only  most  probable  you  skairt  'em." 

"  Skairt  'em ! "  says  he.  *'  I  should  think  so ;  they 
yelled  like  lunys." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  "  says  L 

"1  told  'era,"  says  he,  "  I  wanted  to  be  took." 

"  And  what  did  they  say  ?  "  says  I,  for  he  would  keep 
a  stoppin'  in  the  particulars. 

"Oh!  they  yelled  louder  than  ever;  they  seemed 
to  think  I  was  crazy,  and  a  policeman  come  —  " 

"And  what  did  you  tell  LimT'  says  I. 

"What  c&uLd  I  tell  himT'  lie  snapped  out.     Of 
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course  I  told  liim  I  wanted  to  be  took,  and  he  said  he'd 
take  lue,  and  he  did,"  bays  Josiah  sadly  Again  the 
particulars  stopped,  and  again  I  urged  him.  And 
i  he  :     "  Coniin'  out  of  that  room,  and  down  the 


steps  so  awful  sudden,  got  my  head  kinder  turned 
round,  and  instead  of  goin'  into  tlie  pictnre  room,  I 
went  the  vvrong  way  and  got  into  the  Japan  house." 

"Did  yon  make  any  move  towards  gittin'  me  a 
Japaued  dust  pan?"  I  interrupted  of  him. 

"  No,  i  didnH  !  I  should  think  I  see  trouble  enough, 
without  higgin'  round  dust  pans.  I  told  them  I 
wanted  to  be  took,  and  they  didn't  understand  me, 
and  I  come  right  out  and  offered  a  boy  I  see  there, 
five  cents  to  git  me  headed  right,  and  he  did  it." 
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Josiah  stopped  here,  as  if  he  wasn't  goin'  to  Epeak  au- 
other  word.    But  saj-s  I,  "Josiah  Allen  was  jou  took  ? " 

"  Yeg  I  «!tM,"  he  snapped  out. 

"  Lemme  see  the  picture,"  says  I  firmly 

He  hung  off,  and  tried  to  talk  with  me  on  reh'gion, 
but  I  stood  firm,  and  says  I,  "  You  was  a  lottin'  on  a 
handsome  picture,  Josiah  Allen." 

"  Throw  that  in  my  face  will  you,  what  if  I  was. 
I'd  like  to  know  if  you  expect  a  nmn  to  have  a  hand- 
some dressy  expression,  after  he  has  traipsed  all  over 
Ponnsylvany,  and  been  lost,  and  mortified,  and  helped 
ronnd  by  policeman,  and  yelled  at  by  wimmcn.  Aud 
the  man  told  me  after  I  sot  down,  to  look  iit  a  certain 
knot-hole,  and  git  up  a  brilliant  happy  expression,  and 
git  inspired  aiid  animated.  I  did  try  to,  but  the  man 
told  me  such  a  gloomy  expression  wouldn't  d<^  no 
liow,  and  says  he,  "my  kind  friend,  you  must  look 
happier;  think  of  the  beautiful  walk  you  Ijad  a  comiii' 
here  ;  think  of  the  liappy  scenes  you  passed  through." 
"  1  did  think  of  'em,"  says  Josiah,  "  and  you  can  see 
*'or  yourselves  jest  how  it  looks." 

It  truly  went  ahead  of  anything  I  ever  see  for 
meaehinness,  and  wretchedness.  But  I  wouldn't  say 
ft  word  to  add  to  his  gloom,  I  only  says  in  a  warnin' 
way,  "You  had  better  keep  by  yonr  pardner  after 
this  Josiah  Allen."  And  I  added  as  1  heerd  the  hour 
a  Btrikin'  from  the  great  clock  on  Machinery  Ilnll, 
"It  is  time  for  us  to  go  home."     And  we  went. 
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THE  nest  momia'  we  weot  to  the  groanda  earlj 
and  walked  along  the  broad,  beautiful  path  (though 
very  warm)  aud  anon,  we  see  through  the  tall,  noble 
trees  on  the  nigh  side  of  us,  beautiful  Horticultural 
Hall  a  risin'  up  Jookin'  considerable  like  some  splen- 
did foreign  pictures  I  had  seen  of  Morocco  (not  Mor- 
occo shoes,  but  jography  Morocco) ;  aud  there  I  was 
calmly  walkin'  along  adruirin'  the  gorgeous,  and  stately 
but  delicate  and  almost  dream-like  beauty  of  the  struc 
ture,  when  all  of  a  sudden  1  see  a  peaceable  lookin' 
old  lady  a  comin'  along  with  her  hair  braided  up  in 
one  long  braid,  and  her  dress  cut  night-gown  fashion  ; 
she  looked  cool  and  comfortable  and  was  mindia'  her 
own  business,  and  earryiu'  a  nmberell;  and  in  her 
other  hand  she  had  some  things  done  up  in  a  paper. 
She  was  from  some  of  the  old  countries  I  knew  by 
her  dress  and  her  curious  looks — her  eyes  bein'  sot  in 
sort  o'  biasin',  and  her  complexion  was  too  yeller  for 
460 
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health — she  wasn't  well ;  she  eat  tea-grounds  I  knew 
the  minute  I  looked  at  her ;  nothin'  will  give  the  com- 
plexion that  safFrony  yeller  look  that  tea-groundewilJ. 
And  jest  as  she  got  most  up  to  us  three  young  fellers 
begun  to  impose  upon  her  They  wasn't  men,  and 
they  wasn't  childern ;  they  was  passin'  through  the 
land  of  coneeitedness,  feeble  whiskers,  and  hair-oil. 
And  there  she  was,  behavin'  herself  like  a  perfect 


POLITENESS   TO   1.   STKAIJOBH. 


lady,  and  them  three  healthy  young  American  fellers 
a  laughin*  and  a  scorfin'  and  a  pokin'  fnn  at  her — a 
pintin'  at  her  hair  and  her  drees,  and  her  shoes,  which 
was  wooden— but  none  of  their  business  nor  mine  if 
they  was ;  finally  one  of  them  took  holt  of  her  lung 
braid  and  give  it  a  yank,  and  called  her  "  John"  ,  and 
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she,  a  tryin'  to  Bave  herself,  dropped  her  paper  and  it 
bust  open  and  all  the  thinj^s  in  it  ecattered  out  on  the 
ground.  As  she  etooped  down  in  a  patient  way  and 
went  to  pickin'  'em  up,  I  jest  advised  them  young 
fellers  for  their  good.  I  had  been  told  that  day  that 
the  fureigners  had  most  all  of  'em  had  to  change  their 
own  costume  for  ourn,  the  Americans  made  such  fun 
of  'em  ,  it  mortified  me  dretful  to  have  ray  own  folks 
show  such  awful  bad  manners,  and  says  I: 

"Iwonld  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  was  in  your 
places ;  are  jou  such  conceited  fools  as  to  think  our 
dress  is  the  dress  of  the  world,  and  our  ways  all  the 
ways  there  is  under  the  sun  ?  Although  you  proba- 
ble don't  know  it,  you  are  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  world — a  very  little  and  mean  part.  You  would 
do  well  to  learn  a  little  Japan  gentleness,  and  some 
Turkey  politeness,"  and  says  I,  warmly,  as  I  looked 
at  their  pert  impudent  faces,  and  then  at  her  patient 
form — "  Poles  could  learn  you  a  good  deal,  and  they 
would  to,  if  I  had  my  way  "  They  started  off  lookin' 
kinder  meachin',  and  I  laid  to  and  helped  lier  pick  up 
her  things,  and  I  told  her  she  must  overlook  it  in 
coots  ,  says  I,  "most  Americans  would  be  ashamed  of 
them,  as  they  ort  to  be  of  themselves." 

But  Josiah  hunched  me,  and  whispered  "  Be  you 
a  goin'  to  stand  all  day  a  talkin'  to  that  man? " 

"  Man'''  says  I,  in  witherin'  tones. 

"  Tes,  it  is  a  Chinaman,  and  do  come  along." 

Says  I,  "Josiah  Allen,  it  is  a  pity  if  I  can't  hav« 
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the  privilege  of  ^peakin'  to  a  likely  woman,  afflicted 
with  ganders,  without  your  up  and  callin'  her  a  man." 

He  argued  back  that  it  was  a  man,  but  I  wouldn't 
multiply  any  more  words  with  him,  and  we  went  on 
by  the  broad  lawn,  or  so  they  called  it — thougli  I  told 
Josiah  it  looked  more  like  velvet  than  it  did  like  any 
lawn  I  ever  see.  It  looked,  jest  like  the  green  velvet 
I  had  a  bunnet  made  out  of  when  I  was  a  girl ;  fresh, 
and  green,  and  soft,  and  bright.  And  there  was  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  gorgeous  and  brilliant  flower  beds 
scattered  over  it,  and  ornamental  vases  runain'  over 
with  vines  and  flowers,  and  evergreens  of  all  sorts ; 
but  I  can't  describe  it  and  wont  try 

I  said  before,  that  Horticultural  Hall  was  dream- 
like in  its  beauty,  but  as  I  got  nearer  to  it  I  see 
my  mistake,  it  was  fur  handsomer  I  couldn't  have 
drempt  out  such  a  exquisitely  lovely  buildin'  if  I 
had  gone  to  sleep  a  purpose  ;  and  so  1  told  Josiah,  as 
we  went  up  the  broad  blue  marble  steps,  past  great 
century  plants  and  oi'anges  with  oranges  on  'em,  up 
into  a  lofty  place  filled  with  folks,  and  flights  of  the 
most  elegant  steps  on  each  side,  and  tall  pillows 
standin'  up  at  the  foot  of  'em,  with  clusters  of  lamps 
on  top,  and  folks  a  goin'  up  and  down  on  'em— the 
stairs  I  mean.  Goin'  right  in  out  of  the  blazln'  sun- 
shine, it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  never  did  see  coolness  so 
cool,  and  greenness  so  green,  and  shade  so  uncommon 
shady  before.  "  Never  did  I  see  such  noble  and  almost 
foamia'  lookin'  green  leaves  of  all  kinds  and  Bhapes, 
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from   the  size  of  a  pusly  leaf,  to  them  big  enough  to 
make  my  Josiab  a  pair  of  pantaloons  and  a  overcoat. 

The  floor  was  sort  o'  openwork,  with  plain  etripeB 
runnin'  down  through  it,  sunthin'  as  I  knit  etockins 
when  I  want  'em  to  look  uncommon  well.  But  oh  ! 
how  lovely  it  did  look  to  me,  as  I  glanced  down  as  fur 
as  I  could  see  ahead  of  me,  to  see  clear  from  the  floor 
to  away  up  overJioad,  the  beautiful  green  branches  a 
epreadia'  out,  and  the  lovely  poseys,  and  over  'em  and 
amongst  'em  great  bunches  of  lamps  a  hangin'  that 
looked  like  drops  of  light  as  the  sun  shone  through 
'em,  and  stars  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  a  glistenin' 
up  there  on  the  lofty  ceilin' ,  and  down  below  there 
was  white  marble  statutes  a  gjeamiu'  and  fouutains  a 
gushin'  out. 

There  was  one  fountain  that  I  took  to  dretfully.  A 
noble  big  vase  bound  with  acanthus  leaves,  was  a  shoot- 
in'  up  water,  clear  as  a  crystal,  and  at  the  foot  of  it 
on  some  rock  work,  sot  three  handsome  childern  jest 
ready  to  plunge  down  into  the  cool,  wet  water;  one 
of  'em  was  blowiu'  a  shell,  he  felt  so  awful  neat. 
There  was  lots  of  fountains  in  the  Hall  but  none  so 
uncommon  handsome  as  this ,  and  that  noble  fountain 
was  the  work  of  a  woman  ;  and  as  I  looked  at  it,  I 
thought  I  should  be  proud  and  happy  to  take  her  by 
the  liand  and  say : 

"Miss  Foley,  I  too  am  a  woman,  I  am  proud  to 
sympathize  with  you." 

A  good  looki  II*  woman,  dressed  up  slick,  with  a  little 
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book  and  pencil  in  hev  hand  spoke  up  and  Bays  to  me : 

"  It  ifl  wonderful,  haint  it  ?  " 

SajB  I,  "  "Wonderful  haint  no  name  for  it." 

"  That's  Bo  ;"  Bays  she,  and  added,  "  have  yon  seen 
the  phantom  leave?"  or  snnthin'  like  that. 

Says  I,  firmly,  "  There  liaintbeen  no  phantom  here 
appearin'  to  me,  and  how  conld  I  see  it  leave  ?  "  Then 
thinkin'  of  ray  vow,  and  likin'  lier  looks  first-rate,  I 
eays  in  aencouragin'  tone,  "  There  has  somebody  been 
a  tryin'  to  fool  you  mom,  there  haint  no  such  things 
asgliostsand  phantom'ses.  Ghosts  and  phantoms  are 
made  of  moonshine,  and  fear  and  fancy  are  the  mak- 
ers of  'em." 

She  took  up  her  parasol — a  pale  bine  one  all  cov- 
ered with  white  lace —  and  pinted  right  up  at  a  glass 
case,  and  says  she : 

"Phantom  leaves  I  mean,  you  can  see  them." 

"Oh!"  says  I,  "I  thought  you  meant  a  ghost.'* 
They  was  handsome ;  looked  as  white  and  delicate  as 
the  frost-work  on  onr  winders    in  December. 

It  wasn't  probable  more'n  half  an  hour  after  this 
that  my  pride  had  a  fall.  Truly,  when  we  seem  to 
be  a  standin'  up  the  straightest,  tottlin'  may  come 
onto  us,  and  sudden  erumplin'  of  the  spiritual" knees. 
There  I  had  been  aboastin'  in  my  proud  philosophical 
spirit  that  there  was  no  such  things  as  phantoms,  and 
lo,  and  behold  I  within  thirty-one  minutes  time,  1 
thought  I  see  a  ghost  appearin'  to  me ;  I  was  skairt, 
and  awe-stricken.    The  way  on't  was,  Josiah  beset 
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me  to  go  into  some  of  the  different  hot-houses  in  the 
buildiii',  and  I  had  told  him  firmly,  that  bein'  very 
flesliy  and  warm-blooded,  I  was  satisfied  and  more'n 
satisfied  wi„h  the  beat  of  the  place  1  was  in  ;  but  if  he 
Wasn't — beiu'  thinner  in  flesh,  if  he  felt  chilly,  he 
could  go  and  1  would  meet  him  in  a  certain  place.  So 
he  went  on,  and  I  meandered  back  into  the  Main 
Hall.  And  there  I  stood  a  lookin' peacefully  up  into 
the  boughs  of  a  Injy  Rubber  tree,  and  tbinkin'  pen- 
sively to  myself  what  fools  anybody  was  to  think  that 
rubber-boots  and  shoes  grew  right  out  of  the  tree,  for 
they  didn't — no  such  thing ,  they  had  green  leaves  like 
any  tree — when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heerd  these  words; 

"Oh  Doodle!  Doodle!  if  you  was  alive,  I  shouldn't 
be  in  this  perdlckerment !" 

If  I  had  had  some  hen's  feathers  by  me,  I  should 
have  burnt  a  few,  or  if  I  had  had  a  tea-cup  of  water  I 
should  have  throwed  some  in  my  face,  to  keep  me 
from  faintin'  away  But  not  havin'  none  of  these 
conveniences  by  me,  I  see  I  must  make  a  powerful 
effort,  and  try  to  control  myself  down  ;  and  jest  as  I 
was  a  makin'  this  efi'ort,  these  words  come  again  to 
lay  almost  rigid  ear : 

"  Oh  Doodle !  Doodle  !  yon  never  would  have  stood 
by,  and  seen  your  relict  smashed  to  pieces  right  before 
your  dear  linement." 

And  as  I  heerd  these  words  I  see  her  appearin'  to 
me.  I  see  the  "Widder  Doodle,  emergin'  from  the 
crushin'  crowd,  and  advancin'  onto  me  like  a  phantom. 
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Sa^'B  I  to  myself,  "Be  you  a  gliost  or  be  you  a  phan- 
tom? Are  you  a  forc-nmiier,  "Widder?"  says  I, 
"you  bo  a  fore-runner,  I  know  you  be,"  for  even  as 
I  looked  I  see  behind  her  the  form  of  Solomon  Cy- 
pher advancin'  slowly  on,  and  appearin'  to  me  too.    I 


felt  fearfnlly  curious.  But  in  about  throe-fourtbs  of 
a  minute  my  senses  come  bacl; — for  the  big  wave  of 
folks  sort  o'  swept  off  somewhere  else,  and  left  the 
Widder  Doodle  some  like  a  sea-weed  nigh  me.  And 
onlookin'  cloeerat  her  I  see  that  no  respectable  ghost 
who  thonght  anything  of  itself,  would  go  ont  in  com- 
pany lookin'  eo  1  ike  f  iiryation — I  felt  better,  and  says  I : 
"  Widder  Doodle,  liow  under  the  sun  did  you  come 
here  to  the  Sentinal  ^ " 
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Says  she,  "  Samantha,  I  am  married ;  I  am  on  my 
tower." 

Says  I  in  faint  axents,  "Who  to?" 

"Solomon  Cypher,"  says  she. 

Again  I  thought  almost  wildly  of  burnt  feathers, 
for  it  seemed  so  fearfully  curious  to  think  she  should 
be  a  double  and  twisted  ort,  as  you  may  say;  should 
be  a  ort  by  name,  after  bein'  one  by  nater  all  her 
days.  But  again  the  thought  come  to  me,  that  I  had 
no  conveniences  for  faintin'  away,  and  I  must  be 
calm,  so  says  I,  "  Married  to  Solomon  Cypher!" 

And  then  it  all  come  back  to  me — their  talk  the 
day  he  come  to  borry  my  clothes  for  the  mourners ; 
her  visits  to  his  housekeeper  sense ,  and  his  strange 
and  almost  foolish  errants  to  our  house  from  day  to 
day  ;  but  I  didn't  speak  my  thoughts,  I  only  said . 

"Widder  Doodle,  what  ever  put  it  into  your  head 
to  marry  again  ?  " 

Well,  she  said  she  had  kinder  got  into  the  habit  of 
marryin',  and  it  seemed  some  like  a  second  nater  to 
her — and  slie  thought  Solomon  had  some  of  Doodle'ses 
linement — so  she  thought  she  would  marry  him.  She 
said  he  offered  himself  in  a  dretful  handsome  style, 
she  said  the  childern  of  the  Abbey,  or  Thadeus  of 
"Warsaw  couldn't  done  it  np  in  any  more  foamin' 
and  romantic  way ;  she  said  he  was  a  bringin'  her 
home  in  his  wagon  from  a  visit  I  remembered  her 
makin'  to  his  housekeeper, 

"  Three  weeks  after  liis  wife's  death ! "  says  I. 
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"  Yes,"  says  she,  "  Solomon  said  the  coi-pse  wouldn't 
be  no  deader  than  she  was  then,  if  he  waited  three 
monthe,  as  some  men  did."  Says  ehe,  "  The  way  oii't 
was,  I  was  a  praisin'  up  his  horse  and  wagon — a  new 
double  wagon  with  a  spring  seat — when  all  of  a  sudden 
he  spoke  out  in  a  real  ardent  and  lover  like  tone 
'  Widder  Doodle,  if  you  will  be  my  bride,  the  wagon 
is  yourn,  and  the  mares.'  Says  he, '  Widder,  I  throw 
myself  onto  your  feet,  and  I  throw  the  wagon  and 
mares  onto  'em;  and  with  them  and  me,  I  throw 
eighty-five  acres  of  good  land,  fourteen  cows,  five 
calves,  four  three  year  olds  and  a  yearlin',  a  dwellin' 
house,  a  good  horse  barn,  and  myself.  I  throw  'em 
all  onto  your  feet,  and  there  we  lay  on  'em.' 

"He  waited  for  me  to  answer  and  it  flustrated  me  so 
that!  says:  'Oh  Doodle!  Doodle!  if  you  was  alive 
you  would  tell  me  what  to  do,  to  do  right.'"  "And 
that,"  says  she,  "  seemed  to  mad  him  ;  he  looked  black 
and  hard  as  a  stove  pipe,  his  forward  all  wrinkled  up, 
and  he  yelled  out  that  he  didn't  want  to  hear  nothin' 
about  no  Doodle  nor  he  wouldn't  neither"  Says  she 
"  lie  hollered  it  up  so,  and  looked  so  tiireatnin'  that  I 
took  out  my  snuff  handkerchief  and  cried  onto  it,  and 
he  said  he'd  overlook  Doodle  for  once,  and  then  he 
said  again  in  a  kind  of  a  solemn  and  warnin'  way 
'  Widder  I  am  a  layiii'  on  your  feet,  and  my  property, 
my  land,  my  live  stock,  ray  housen,  and  ray  bousen 
stuff,  are  all  a  layin'  on  'em  ;  make  up  your  mind,  and 
at  once,  for  if  you  don't  consent  I  have  got  other 
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views  aliead  on  me,  which  must  be  Been  to  at  once, 
and  instantly  Time  is  hastenin',  and  the  world  is 
full  of  williii'  wlinmen,  Widder,  what  do  you  say  ?' 

"  And  then,"  says  she,  "  I  kinder  consented,  and  he 
said  we'd  be  married  and  he'd  turn  oflf  his  hired  girl, 
and  I  could  go  right  there  and  do  the  house-work, 
and  help  him  what  I  could  out  doors,  and  tend  to  the 
milk  of  fourteen  cows,  and  be  perfectly  happy  He 
thought,"  says  she,  "us  he  was  hurried  with  his  sum- 
mer's work,  we  had  better  be  married  on  Sunday,  so's 
not  to  break  into  the  week's  work ,  so  we  was." 

Says  I,  "  Be  you  perfectly  happy,  "Widder  ?  " 

When  I  asked  her  this  in  sympathizin  tones,  she 
took  her  snuff  handkerchief  right  out,  and  bust  out  a 
cryin'  onto  it,  and  said  she  wasn't, 

"Docs  Solomon  misuse  you?  Does  he  make  you 
work  too  hard  'i " 

"Yes,"  says  she,  "  I  have  to  work  hard,  but  that 
haint  my  worse  trouble,"     And  she  sithed  bitterly 

"Does  he  act  haiity  and  domineerin'  and  look 
down  on  you,  as  if  you  wasn't  his  equal  1 " 

"Yes,"  says  she,  "but  I  expected  that,  I  could 
stand  that  if  I  didn't  have  no  harder  affliction." 

Is  he  a  poor  provider,  doeshebegrccch  you  things?" 

Says  slie,  "  lie  is  a  poor  provider,  and  he  begreechea 
things  to  me,  but  that  haint  my  worse  trial;  he  wont 
let  me  talk  about  Doodle.  And  what  is  life  worth  to 
me  if  I  can't  speak  of  that  dear  man  ? "  Says  she,  "  I 
can't  never  forget  that  dear  Doodle,  never  I  '* 
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"  Well,"  6ays  I,  "  Yuu  ort  to  have  thought  of  that 
before  jon  promised  Solomon  Cypher  his  bride  you 
would  be;"  says  I,  "  mournin'  for  Doodle  was  jest 
as  honorable  as  anything  could  be;  I  never  blamed 
yon  for  it,  I  stood  firm.  But  a  woman  hadn't  ort  to 
try  to  be  a  mourner  for  one  man,  and  a  briiJe  to 
another  man  at  the  same  time;  it  baiut  reasonable, 
let  'em  be  fully  perewaded  in  their  own  mind  which 
business  would  be  the  most  liappyfyin'  and  iirofitable 
to  'em,  and  then  go  at  it  with  a  wilHii'  heart,  and 
foller  it  up." 

Says  I,  "If  you  wanted  to  spend  your  days  as  a 
mourner  you  ort  to  liave  done  it  as  a  "Widder,  and 
not  as  a  bride."  Says  I,  "  When  a  Widder  woman  or 
a  Widder  man  embarks  in  a  };ew  sea  of  matrimony, 
they  ort  to  burn  the  Bhii>  behind  'em  that  they  sailed 
round  with  in  them  other  waters.  They  liadn't  ort 
to  be  a  sailiii'  round  in  both  of  'em  to  once,  it  is 
unreasonable ;  and  it  is  gaulin'  to  man  or  woman." 

On  lookin'  at  her  closer  I  see  what  made  her  look 
so  curious.  She  had  tried  to  dress  sort  a  bridey,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  a  mournin'  a  little  for  Doodle, 
she  said  she  wouldn't  have  Solomon  know  it,  and  git 
to  rarin'  round  for  nothin'  in  the  world  ,  she  put  on 
tile  white  bobinet  lace  veil  to  please  him,  but  says 
she,  "though  he  don't  mistrust  it,  my  black  bead  col- 
lar and  jest  half  of  my  weddin'  dress  means  Doodle." 
It  was  a  black  and  white  lawn,  with  big  even  checks; 
and  she  told  me  (in  strict  confidence)  that  she  liAd 
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got  a  black  bombazine  pocket  to  ber  dress,  and  bad  on 
a  new  pair  of  black  elastic  garters.  Saye  she,  "  I  can't 
forget  Doodle,  I  never  can  forget  tliat  dear  man." 

And  Bhe  wont ,  I  know  she  never  will  git  over 
Doodle  in  tbe  world.  Everytbing  we  see  put  ber  in 
miud  of  liim.  But  about  this  time  Josiah  and  Solo- 
mon Cypher  joined  us,  and  the  last  named  told  us 
that  the  "Creation  Searchers  "  had  all  come  on  the  day 
before,  and  was  makin'  a  great  stir  in  the  village, 
tbe  literary  and  scientific  world.  And  be  said  tliat  as 
little  a  while  as  they  had  been  here,  they  had  found 
fault  with  a  great  many  things,  pictures  and  statutes 
and  the  like ,  he  said  anybody  bad  got  to  find  fault 
and  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  anything,  in  order  to 
be  looked  up  to.  He  said  it  was  a  trade  that,  well  fol- 
lered  np,  give  anybody  a  great  reputation. 

"  Yes,"  says  Josiah,  "  I  know  lots  of  folks  that 
have  got  monstrous  big  reputations  for  wisdom  in  jest 
that  way  " 

But  I  was  sick  of  this  talk  and  was  glad  enough 
when  they  sot  off  for  somewhere  else.  But  his  last 
words  to  me  was 

"Josiah  Allen's  wife,  we  shall  probable  be  heerd 
from  before  we  leave  tbe  village." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  I  am  willin' ;  "  and  I  was.  It  never 
worries  me  to  see  anybody  git  up  in  the  world ,  I  haint 
got  a  envious  hair  in  my  head — and  I  have  got  a  noble 
head  of  hair  for  one  of  my  age. 
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THE  next  mornin'  we  went  onto  tlie  ground.  (Mr 
Tairmount's  farm,  where  the  Sentinal  stande)  in 
good  season.  I  told  Joeiab  we  would  go  the  first  thing 
to  the  Artemus  Gallery 

"  Artemus  who  !  "  says  he.  "  1  didn't  know  as  yon 
knew  any  Artemus  down  here." 

Says  I  with  dignity,  "  I  don't  know  the  gentleman's 
other  name  myself,  they  call  him  Art,  but  J  wont ,  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  hira  to  nick  name  that 
noble  man."  Says  I,  "  "When  any  man  takes  such  ]>ains 
as  Artemus  has,  to  git  such  a  splendid  assortment  of 
pictures  and  statutes  together  formy  pleasure,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  Nation,  I  admire  and  respect  him,  and 
feel  almost  affectionate  towards  him." 

Presently,  or  soon  after,  the  soft  grey  walls  of  that 
most  mageatic,  and  beautifulest  of  housen,  loomed  up 
before  us  as  we  passed  up  into  it  by  some  broad  noble 
Bteps  with  a  bronze  horse  on  each  side — lookin'  con- 
siderable in  the  face  like  onr  old  mare — only  higher 
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beaded  with  wings  to  'em.  I  told  Josiah  that  if  she 
(the  mare)  was  fixed  off  like  them  with  wings,  we 
Bhouldn't  be  all  day  a  goin'  a  mile  or  two."  And  be 
said,  after  lookin'  close  and  thoughtfully  at  the  epau, 
that  be  couldn't  take  a  mite  of  comfort  a  ridin'  after 
'em,  they  looked  so  curious.  So  we  went  on,  by  them 
and  two  as  big  female  statutes  as  I  most  ever  see, 
with  their  minds  eeeminly  rousted  up  and  excited 
about  suntbin'  But  we  badn't  much  more'n  got  in- 
side the  door,  when  we  felt  curious  again,  both  on  us, 
a  seein'  George  Washington  a  ridin'  up  to  heaven 
on  the  back  of  a  eagle.  George  always  looks  good  to 
me,  but  I  never  see  him  look  heavier  than  be  did 
there ,  he  would  have  been  a  good  load  for  a  elephant. 
Ob  what  a  time  that  eagle  was  a  bavin' !  I  never  was 
sorrier  for  a  fowl  in  my  bull  life. 

But  oh !  wbat  lovely  forms  and  faces  was  round  me 
on  every  side,  as  I  moved  on.  Grace,  and  beauty, 
and  sublimity,  and  tenderness,  and  softness  all  carved 
out  of  bard  stun  marble  for  my  delight ,  all  painted  out 
on  canvas  and  bung  up  for  me  to  smile  upon  and  weep 
over — for  beauty  always  afieets  me  dretfully  One 
little  piece  of  beauty  that  I  could  take  up  in  my  band, 
sucb  as  a  bit  of  moss,  or  a  sea  shell,  or  a  posey,  has 
made  me  happy  for  over  half  a  day  A  pussy  willow 
bcndin'  down  to  see  its  face  in  the  water,  has  reflected 
its  grace  and  pretty  looks  right  into  my  soul.  Wby 
even  a  green  grass  blade  in  the  spring  of  the  year  has 
had    power  to  cut  tbe  chains  that  bound  my  spirit 
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down  to  unliappiaeBfl,  and  let  it  soar  up  nobly,  clear 
away  from  Jonesville,  Betsey  Bobbet,  "Widder  Doodle, 
and  all  other  cares  and  worrymeDta  of  life.  And 
bavin'  sueb  feelins  for  beauty,  sucb  a  close  affection 
for  her  that  1  was  always  a  lookin'  for  her,  even  where 
I  knew  she  wasn't  nor  never  would  be  ,  jest  imagine 
what  my  emotions  must  have  been  to  walk  right  into 
acres  and  acres  of  the  most  entrancin'  beauty  ;  miles 
and  miles  of  grace  and  loveiinees  ;  dreams  of  immortal 
beauty  cauglit  by  artist  souls  from  heaven  knows 
what  realm  of  wonder  and  glory,  all  wrought  out  in 
marble,  and  painted  on  canvas  for  me  to  wonder  at, 
and  admire  over,  and  almost  weep  upon. 

Tiie  tears  did  run  down  my  face  every  few  minutes 
all  through  that  Artemus  Gallery,  entirely  unbeknown 
to  me;  and  I  slioiildn't  have  sensed  it  at  all  if  I  had 
cried  out  lond,  for  I  was  perfectly  carried  away  from 
myself  for  the  time  bein' 

Ob  what  beautiful  little  white  stun  cbildern  there 
was  before  me,  in  every  beautiful  posture  that  cbild- 
ern ever  got  into — a  laugbin'  and  a  cryin',  and  a 
feedin'  birds,  and  a  piekin'  thorns  out  of  their  feet 
and  a  hidin'  and  a  seekin'  And  one  little  bit  of  a 
girl  baby  was  holdiii'  a  bird  in  her  hand,  and  she  liad 
bared  her  little  chest  on  one  side  and  was  squeezin' 
up  the  flesh  to  form  a  breast,  and  holdin'  up  the  bird 
to  nurse.  The  roguish  looks  of  her  face  would  almost 
make  a  grindstun  or  Zebulin  Coffin  smile.  And  there 
was  one  gittin'  ready  for  bed,  and  one  telliu*  his  prayers 
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when  he  didn't  want  to.  He  looked  exactly  ab 
Thomas  J.  did  when  I  married  his  pa.  He  had  ruit 
w)ld>  and  wouldn't  pray  ,  I'd  git  him  all  knelt  down, 
and  he'd  say 

I  more*  lay  me  down  to  aleep, 

I  wont  pray  tlie  Lord  my  soul  to  keep, 

I  tcont  die  before  I  vake, 

I  leoiti  pray  the  Loid  my  soul  to  take. 

And  when  he'd  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  he'd  Bay: 
"  Lead  us  into  Temptation,"  jest  as  loud  as  he  could 
yell,  and  cross  as  a  bear  Jest  as  quick  as  I  got  him 
civilized  down,  he'd  tell  'em  off  like  a  little  pasture. 
But  oil!  how  cross  and  surly  lie  did  look  at  first, 
jest  for  all  the  world,  like  this  little  feller  I  hunched 
Joslah  to  take  notice,  and  he  said  if  Thomas  J  had 
been  sculped  in  the  act,  it  couldn't  look  more  natteral. 

And  there  was  such  lovely  female  wiramen  faces,  in- 
nocent as  angels — one  with  a  veil  over  her  face ;  only 
think  on  it,  a  marble  veil,  and  I  a  seein'  right  through  it 

But  there  was  some  Italian  statutes  that  instinctively 
I  got  between  and  Josiah,  and  put  my  fan  up,  for  I  felt 
that  he  hadn't  ort  to  see  'em.  Some  of  the  time  1 
felt  that  lie  was  too  good  to  look  at  'em,  and  some  oi 
the  time  I  felt  that  he  wasn't  good  enough;  for  1 
well  knew  when  I  come  to  think  it  over,  that  humsn 
nater  wasn't  what  it  once  was,  in  Eden,  and  it  wasn't 
innocence,  but  lack  of  innocence  that  ailed  folka. 
But  whether  he  was  too  good,  or  not  good  enough, 
and  I  couldn't  for  my  life  tell  which;  either  way  I 
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felt  it  wasn't  no  place  for  him ;  so  I  hurried  him 
through  on  a  pretty  good  jog. 

And  among  the  Btatutee  of  my  own  Nation,  was 
Aurora;  it  seems  as  if  it  struck  me  abont  as  hard  a 
blow  as  any  of  'em.  To  Bee  that  beautiful  iigger  of 
Mornin'  risin'  right  up  sailin'  over  tlie  earth  with  her 
feet  on  nothln' ;  her  arms  over  lier  head  s.-atterin'  the 
brightnesB  of  day  down  in  roses  upon  the  earth, 
and  thestfirs  and  the  ehadders  of  night  a  falliii'  away 
from  her;  it  was  as  beautiful  a  marble  thought,  as  I 
ever  laid  eyes  on — or  I'd  think  so  till  I  see  some 
other  one,  and  then  I'd  think  that  was  tiie  beanti- 
fulest.  There  was  Nydia  the  blind  girl  of  Pompeii ! 
"What  pain  and  helplessness  was  on  her  face,  and  what 
a  divine  patience  bom  of  sufleriii'.  "What  a  counte- 
nance that  was !  And  then  there  was  two  little  Water 
Babies  lajin'  in  a  sea  shell— I  don't  believe  there  was 
ever  auy  cunniner  little  creeters  in  the  iiuU  woi'ld. 

And  havin'  sneh  feelins  for  her,  feelin'  so  sort  o' 
intimate  with  her  and  Hamlet,  it  was  very  affectin' 
to  me  to  see  Ophelia,  a  lookin'  jest  as  I  have  heerd 
Thomas  J  read  about  her.  She  was  standin'  holdin' 
some  flowers  in  her  dress  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  hand  she  was  holdin'  out  a  posey  jeet  as  if 
she  was  a  sayin' ; 

"There's  rosemary,  that's  for  rememberance  ;  pray 
you  love  remember,  and  there's  pansies  that's  for 
thoDghtB."  She  was  dressed  up  in  store  clothes  too, 
which  was  indeed  a  treat,  and  a  sweeter  face  1  don't 
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want  to  see.      And  then  there  was  a  noble  group — 

Death  a  trjin'  to  kill  Honor,  and  couldn't.  Strength 
and  Courage  and  Ferseverance  had  gone  down  before 
him,  but  Honor  he  eonhln't  kill,  it  was  a  very  nohle 
and  inspiriii'  sight.  And  Media  was  another  dretfnl 
affeetin'  statute  to  inc,  what  trials  and  tribulations 
that  woman  did  go  through,  killin'  herchlldern,  and 
ridin'  after  serpents,  and  everything.  I  was  some 
acquainted  with  her  (through  Thomas  Jefferson.) 

And  then  there  was  Night  and  Morniu' ,  I  never  see 
'em  look  better  in  my  life,  either  of  'em.  And  Ruth 
a  gleanin'  ;  she  was  a  kneelin'  down  on  one  knee,  and 
lookSd  first-rate,  though  I  did  think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  she  had  pulled  her  dress  waist  up 
where  it  belonged.  Howsuniever,  everybody  to  their 
own  mind.  There  was  two  statutes  of  Cleopatra, 
pretty  nigh  together,  one  by  a  man,  and  one  by  a 
woman.  Mebby  you'll  think  I  am  parshal  to  my  sect, 
but  if  I  wasn't  a  woman — if  I  was  a  man — ^I'd  say  and 
I'd  contend  for  it  tliat  her  Cleopatra  looked  fnr  hand- 
somer and  better  than  hisen.  And  there  was  a  minute 
man,  that  looked  stern  and  noble,  and  as  if  be  wonld 
be  right  there  jest  to  t!ie  minute. 

But  what's  the  use  of  tryin'  to  tell  what  pictures 
was  the  loveliest,  aiTiidst  such  acres  and  acres  of  love- 
liness, such  sweet  and  nearly  bewitchin'  faces,  such 
lovely  and  almost  glowin'  landscapes. 

There  was  "  Yankey  Doodle"  as  interestin'  as  I  al- 
ways knew  th»t  yankey  was ;  I  never  see  him  look 
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better  tlian  he  did  here  ;  there  Btood  three  generations 
with  the  Boul  of  177G  a  shinin'  through  their  faces, 
and  the  oldest  face  of  all  was  lit  up  with  tliu  deepest 
glow  and  inspiration.  It  was  a  dretfnl  aniniatiu'  and 
inspirin'  picture  to  me  and  to  Josiah.  And  then 
there  was  another  picture  called  "  Elaine"  that  dealt 
both  my  mind  and  my  heart  fearful  blows.  I  had 
heerd  Thomas  J  read  about  her  so  much  that  s!ie 
seemed  almost  like  one  of  the  relations  on  the  side  of 
the  Smiths.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  and  likely  iis 
she  could  be,  but  sliegot  disappointed,  fell  in  love  with 
Mr,  Launcelot — and  he,  beiii'  in  love  with  another 
man's  wife,  couldn't  take  to  her,  so  she  died  off.  Cut 
her  last  request  was  to  be  laid,  after  she  died,  in  a 
boat  with  a  letter  in  her  hand  for  hi  m  she  died  off  for, 
biddin'  him  good-bye  ;  and  that  the  boat — steered  by 
her  father's  dumbhired  man- — should  float  off  down  to 
Camelot  where  he  was  a  stayin'  a  visitin'.  (I  don't 
e'pose  I  have  told  it  in  jest  exactly  the  words,  Thomas 
J  reads  so  much,  but  I  have  probable  got  the  heads 
of  the  story  right).  And  there  she  l.\v,  jierfectly 
lovely — in  her  right  hand,  the  lily,  and  in  her  left  the 
letter;  the  dead  steered  by  tlie  dumb,  floatiri'  down  the 
still  waters.  It  was  exceedinly  affectin'  to  me,  and 
I  was  jest  agoin'  to  take  out  my  white  cotton  band- 
kerchief  to  cry  onto  it,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heerd 
behind  mo  the  voice  of  the  Editor  of  the  Auger  a  savin": 

"It  is  a  false  perspective." 

"  Yes,"  says  Cornelius  Cork,  in  the  same  fault-find- 
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in'  tone  :  "  it'a  awful  false,  not  a  mite  of  truth  iu  it." 

"  A  perfect  lie,"  says  Shakespeare  Bobbet. 

"  The  tone  is  too  low  down,"  says  the  Editor  of  the 
Auger  again,  in  a  eomplainin'  way. 

"  Low  down  again  as  it  ort  to  be,"say8  old  Bobbet, 

I  declare  for't,  I  jest  locked  arms  with  Josiah  and 
hurried  liim  off,  and  never  stopped  till  we  got  clear 
into  Austria.  But  on  the  way  there,  I  says,  "  How 
mad  it  makes  me,  Josiah  Allen,  to  see  anybody  find 
fault  and  sneer  at  things  they  can't  understand." 

""Well,"  says  Josiah  mildly,  "you  know  they  have 
got  a  reputation  to  keep  up,  and  tlieyare  bound  to  do 
it.  "Why,  they  say  if  anybody  haiut  dressed  up  a 
mite,  if  you  see  'em  a  lookin'  at  handsome  pictures, 
or  statutes,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  with  a  cold  and 
wooden  look  to  their  faces,  and  turning  their  noses  up, 
and  finding  fault,  you  may  know  they  are  somebody 
"I  s'pose"  says  Jusiab,  "the  "Creation  Searchers' 
can't  be  out-done  in  it ;  I  s'pose  tliey  put  on  as 
hauty  and  snperior-silly-ous  looks  as  anybody  ever 
did,  that  liaint  liad  no  more  practice  than  tlieyhave." 

Josiah  will  make  a  slip  sometimes,  and  says  I,  "you 
mean  super-silly,  Josiah." 

"Well,  I  knew  there  was  a  silly  to  it.  They  say," 
says  Josiali,  "  that  runnin'  things  down  is  always  safe ; 
that  never  hurts  anybody's  repntation.  The  pint  is, 
they  say,  in  not  bein'  pleased  with  anything,  or  if  you 
be,  to  conceal  it,  look  perfectly  wooden,  and  not 
show  your  feelins  a  mite  ;  that  is  the  pint  they  My." 
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Says  I,  "  The  pint  is,  suiue  folks  alwa^'a  did  make 
natteral  fools  of  tbemselveH,  and  always  will  I  s'ji''^'^-"' 

"Well,"  says  Josiah,  "  tlicre  must  he  su^ithm''  iu 
it,  Samantha,  or  there  wouldn't  be  such  a  lot  a  gittiti' 
np  a  reputation  for  wisdom  in  that  way  " 

I  couldn't  dtiiiy  it  witliout  lyiii',  and  eo  hciii'  in 
Austria,  as  I  said,  I  coniineiiced  lookin'  round  nie. 
Couiin'  right  owtof  the  United  States  I  couldu't  help 
thinkin'  that  Austria  had  a  nieller,  rich  look,  suu- 
thin'  like  Autumn  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  while  the 
United  States  looked  cousiderable  like  Summer  The 
picture  that  arrested  my  atteution  firat  and  foremost 
in  Austria  was,  "  Venice  paying  homage  to  Caterina 
Coniaro."  It  was  a  noble  big  picture,  as  big  as  one 
bull  side  of  our  house  a  most.  I  looked  at  that  pic- 
ture very  adinirinly  and  so  did  Josiah.  "We  see  a 
Emperor  on  a  bust,  and  other  interestiii'  statutes ,  we 
give  a  glance  at  a  sleepin'  Nymph — she  was  as  hand- 
some as  a  doll,  but  I  thought  then  and  I  think  still, 
that  if  Nymphs  would  put  on  store  clothes,  they  would 
look  better,  and  feel  as  well  again. 

"Convulsed  with  Grief,"  was  a  beautiful  picture  but 
fnr  too  affectin'  for  my  comfort.  It  was  a  bier  all 
covered  with  flowers,  and  a  dead  child  lyin'  on  it 
with  a  veil  thrown  over  its  face,  but  painted  in  sucli 
a  way  that  the  beautiful  white  face  was  plain  to  be 
seen  under  it;  and  the  mother  was  settiu'  by  it  with 
grief,  and  agony,  all  painted  out  on  her  face.  And  as  I 
looked  on  her,  the  tears  jest  started  on  a  mn  down 
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my  cheeks,  for  tliougli  1  well  knew  it  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  aod  holiest  things  in  life  to  become  the  mother 
of  a  baby  angel,  still  I  knew  it  was  one  of  the  sad- 
dest things  too.  I  knew  that  mother  heart  where  the 
pretty  head  had  Iain,  was  as  empty  and  lonesome  as 
a  bird's  nest  in  winter  ,  and  the  shadder  of  the  little 
low  grave  would  be  high  enongh  to  cast  its  blackness 
and  gloom  over  the  hnll  earth.  I  felt  for  that  mother 
so  that  I  come  pretty  near  eryin'  out  loud.  But  I 
didn't ;  I  took  out  my  wliite  cotton  handkerchief  and 
wiped  both  of  my  eyes,  and  composed  niyeelf  down. 
And  then  feelin'  a  little  tired  I  seated  myself  on 
a  bench  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Josiali  Sayin' 
that  he  wanted  to  look  at  the  Alps,  and  one  or  two 
convents,  and  a  "  Bull  Dog."  But  I  watched  bim 
ont  of  one  corner  of  ray  speck,  and  I  see  that  he  never 
went  nigh  'em,  but  kep'  a  lookin'  at  a  "  Centeur  carry- 
in'  off  a  Nympli"  and  a  "Siesta  of  a  Oriental  Wo- 
man" and  a  "  Nun's  Revery,"  and  a  "  Smilin'  Girl," 
and  some  sirens,  and  other  females.  But  I  didn't  care ; 
I  haint  got  a  jealous  hair  in  the  hull  of  my  foretop, 
or  back  hair  ;  and  I  well  know  the  state  of  my  pard- 
ner's  morals,— brass  is  no  sounder.  And  I  couldn't 
lielp  takin'  it  as  a  compliment,  and  feelin'  flattered  in 
behalf  of  my  sect,  to  see  all  through  the  Sentinal, 
how  sot  men  did  seem  to  be  a  lookin'  at  the  pictures 
andstatntesof  wimmrn.  Tbey  looked  at 'em  as  much 
again  as  tbey  did  at  the  Aggers  of  their  own  sect;  and 
it  showed  plain  to  me,  that  though  tliey  do  some  on 
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'em  Beem  to  feel  rather  liauty  and  proud-spirited  to- 
wards U3,  tliey  do  think  a  eight  on  us — aa  a  race. 

So  there  I  sot  bounded  by  beauty  on  every  side  of 
me,  and  happy  as  a  queen,  when  a  likely  lookin' 
woman  come  in  and  sot  down  by  me.  Says  she,  "  I 
have  jest  been  a  lookin'  at  the  Gobelin  tapiwtry  " 

"Why  how  you  talk?"  says  I,  "I  never  believed 
there  was  any  such  things  aa  Gobelins  or  spooks." 

"  I  mean  men ;"  says  she,  "  men  that  foller  the  trade 
of  the  Gobelins." 

"  Oh  Gobblers  ?  "  says  1  in  a  enquirin'  tone. 

"Weavers,"  says  slie.  "They  set  at  the  back  of 
their  frame  and  never  see  the  right  side  of  their  work 
till  the  picture  is  finished,  and  each  color  they  weave 
.  in  has  twenty  different  shades." 

"  How  you  talk  !  "  says  T,  and  seein'  she  liad  a  kind 
of  a  knowin'  look,  as  if  she  would  understand  epi- 
sodin' ,  (I  bate  to  episode  to  anybody  that  don't 
know  what  I'm  a  doin' )  I  saya  to  her,  "That  is  a 
good  deal  like  onr  lives,  haint  it ,  we  set  in  the  dark 
a  weavin'  in  our  actions  day  by  day,  every  act  havin' 
more'n  forty  different  shades  and  motives  to  it,  and 
we  can't  tell  how  the  picture  looks  from  the  other 
side  till  oar  work  is  done,  and  the  frame  laid  down." 

"That  is  so,"  says  she.  And  then  we  both  went 
to  look  at  'em,  and  Josiah  went  too;  and  sneh  weavin' 
I  never  see  before,  nor  never  expect  to  again.  One 
of  'em  was  Mrs.  Penelope  settin'  a  weavin'  her  web. 
A  likely  creeter  she  was.     After  her  husband  was 
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dragged  off  to  war  she  would  set  and  weave  all  day, 
and  rip  it  all  out  at  uigtit,  for  she  had  promised  to 
marry  again  when  she  had  got  her  weavin'  done;  and 
hated  to.  I  have  heeid  Thomas  J  read  about  her, 
and  always  took  right  to  hor.  We  bad  jest  finished 
lookin'  at  her,  and  I  was  a  goiii'  to  tackle  some  of 
the  pictures,  when  a  slimmieh  sort  of  a  girl,  by  the 
side  of  us  says  to  another  one,  in  reply  to  a  question  : 

"  Yes,  I  have  jest  come  from  there,  it  is  the  great- 
est exhibition  of  Antique  art  ever  seen  in  this  country. 
Pottery,  crockery  ware,  marbles,  and  jewelry,  twenty- 
three  hundred  years  old,  some  of  it." 

Josiab  hunched  me,  and  give  me  a  wink  ,  as  excit- 
ed and  agitated  a  wink  as  I  ever  see  wunk.  And 
says  I,  "What  ig  the  matter  Josiah,  you  scare  me." 

Says  be  in  a  loud  excitable  whisper 

"  Now  is  my  time,  Samantha.  You  have  wanted 
me  to  bny  sunthin'  for  Tirzab  Ann  to  remember  the 
Seiitinal  by,  and  I  can  probable  git  some  things  here 
cheap  as  dirt,  if  they  are  as  old  as  that,  and  they'll  be 
jest  as  good  for  her  as  new;  they'll  last  till  she  gits 
sick  of  'em.  I  will  see  old  Antique,  and  try  to  make 
a  dicker  with  him." 

Says  I,  "  If  I  had  a  only  girl  by  my  first  wife,  and 
was  as  well  oflE  as  you  be,  I  wouldn't  try  to  git  second 
hand  jewelry  or  old  crockery  for  'em,  because  I  could 
git  'em  for  little  or  nothin'." 

But  he  was  sot  on  it,  and  so  we  went  in  and  looked 
round,  tryin'  to  find  sunthin'  that  would  suit  her. 
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There  was  lots  and  lots  of  tliinge,  but  I  couldn't  see  a 
article  that  I  thought  she  would  want  and  told  hiiu 
so;  there  was  some  big  platters  with  htimblj' faces 
painted  on  'cm,  and  boxvis  and  vases  and  jars.  One 
little  bowl  was  marked  "Anno  Jubilee  IGOO,*'  and 
Josiah  says,  "  Don't  you  s'pose  that  would  do,  Saniaii- 
tha?  S'posen  Ann  has  uwed  it,  she  baint  Ijurt  it,  and 
it  would  be  bandy  to  feed  the — " 

Says  I,  "Josiah  Allen,  it  don't  look  half  so  well  as 
bowls  she  has  got  by  lier  now  " 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  I  could  yit  it  cheap,  its  bein"  so 
awful  old,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  as  good  for  her, 
as  a  new  one." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  before  you  decide,  less  look  round 
a  little  more." 

It  docs  beat  all  how  many  things  w;ir  marl.ed  Anno 
Domina,  Jusiah  said  he  wondered  what  under  the 
sun  Ann  wanted  of  so  much  jewelry  and  stuff,  and  he 
thought  it  looked  extravagant  in  her 

Says  he  with  a  dreamy  look  "Mebby  Ann  would 
have  left  eiinthin'  to  our  gii'l,  if  she  had  known  she 
was  named  after  her — as  it  were." 

Says  I,  "Josiah  Allen  don't  try  to  git  off  on  that 
track."  Says  I,  "  It  is  bad  enough  to  buy  second-hand- 
ed jewelry  without  plottin'  round  tryin"  to  git  It  for 
nothin'  " 

So  finally  he  [ncked  out  a  ring  of  carved  stone, 
Bardonic,  I  think  I  iieerd  it  called,  and  says  be  "this 
will    be  just  as  good   for  Tirzah  Ann    as  simthin' 
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that  would  eoet  a  dollar  or  ten  ehillin',"  Bays  he  "  I 
wilt  give  old  Antique  ton  cents  for  it,  and  not  try  to 
beat  him  down.  Do  yon  s'pose  the  old  man  would 
ask  any  more  for  it?"  Bays  ho,  addressin'  a  middle 
aged,  iron  grey  man  a  etandin'  near  us.  "lie  dug 
'em  out  of  old  grav-es  and  ruins,  I  hear;  they  can't  be 
worth  much  to  hnn." 

"You  can  learn  the  price  from  Signor  Alessandro 
Castcllani." 

"Who?"  says  Josiah. 

"The  gentleman  who  owns  tlie  collection,  the  head 
of  the  Italian  Commission.  There  he  is  a  comin'  tliis 
way  now  "  Tie  was  a  good  looldn'  chap,  with  a  ani- 
mated eager  look  to  his  face.  And  when  he  got  up 
to  us  Josiah  says  tv  him,  "  IIow  much  is  that  little 
sardonic  ring  ?" 

Says  lie,  in  a  pleasant  way  though  sort  o'  foreign 
in  axcnt,     "That   ring  sir,  is  eight  hundred  dollars." 

My  pardncr  stood  witii  his  head  bent  forward,  and 
his  arms  liangin'  down  straight,  In  deep  dumb  founder. 
Finally  lie  spoke,  and  says  lie  in  low  agitated  axeuts, 
"IIow  niucli  do  you  call  the  hvill  lot  of  old  stofE 
worth  ? " 

"Two  Iiitndrcd  thousand  dollars,"  says  he. 

Says  Josiah,  "  I  tiiuught  five  dollars  would  buy 
the  hull.  I  gness  we  had  better  bo  goin'  Samantha." 
After  we  got  out,  I  says  "  I  guess,  Josiah  Allen,  jou 
wish  you  had  heerd  to  me." 
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"DummitI  who  thought  they  were  such  fools?" 
Bays  he. 

Says  I  sternly,  "  Josiah  Allen,  it  scares  me  to  think 
you  have  got  to  be  eiich  a  profane  swearer,"  says  I 
"you  never  swore  such  profane  oaths  in  your  liull  life 
before,  as  you  have  sense  you  have  been  on  your 
tower.  What  would  your  pasture  say  if  he  could  hear 
you  ?  And  you  call  'em  fools,"  says  I,  "  I  guess  they 
haint  the  only  fools  in  the  world  ! " 

"Who  said  they  wm"  says  ho.  And  then  he  spoke 
up  and  says  he,  "I  guess  I  will  go  out  and  looli  at 
some  mules,  and  steers." 

"Well,"  says  I  more  mildly,  "Mebby  you  had 
better."  And  we  agreed  wlien  it  was  time  to  go 
home,  to  meet  at  the  Department  of  Public  Comfort. 

So  Josiah  went  to  look  at  tlie  live  stock,  (he  seemed 
to  enjoy  himself  better  when  lie  was  in  that  situation) 
and  I  wandered  round  through  them  wildernesses  of 
entrancin'  beauty,  perfectly  happy  (as  it  were.)  I  had 
roamed  round  mebhy  an  hour,  lookin'  at  the  pictures 
and  statutes  that  lined  the  walls  on  every  side,  not 
mindin'  the  crowd  a  mite,  some  of  the  time  a  laughin' 
and  some  of  the  time  a  cryiTi'  (entirely  unbeknown  to 
me.)  I  was  a  standin'  in  Germany,  enjoyin'  myself 
dretfnlly,  for  the  Germans  are  a  affectionate,  social 
race,  and  their  pictures  of  home  life  are  exeeedin'ly 
interestin'  and  agreeable,  to  one  who  loves  home  aa 
does  she,  whose  name  was  once  Smith.     And   then 
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there  was  pictures  that  would  make  yon  Binile,  such 
as  "Buying  the  Cradle,"  and  "The  Disagreement." 
And  there  was  lovely  landscapes,  and  grand  and  in- 
spirjn'  pictures.  I  had  jest  been  a  lookin'  at  "Christ 
Appearing  to  Mary  Magdelane,"  a  noble  picture; 
our  Saviour  clad  in  white  like  Eternal  Purity,  and 
she  rushing  forward  with  outstretched  arms  and  her 
face  all  lit  up  with  joy  and  adoration.  I  had  jest 
left  this  picture  and  was  a  lookin'  at  "Luther  Inter- 
cepted," and  tliinkiu'  how  sort  o'  lonesome  the  woods 
looked,  and  how  sorry  I  was  for  Luther — when  all  of 
a  sudden  I  heerd  a  awe-stricken  whisper  on  the  nigh 
side  of  me 

"There  is  the  Emperor  of  Brazil!  There  is  Dom 
Pedro ! " 

And  lookin'  up  I  see  a  tall  man  with  greyish 
whiskers  and  mustache,  come  in  in  a  quiet  way  with 
a  little  book  in  his  hand,  and  go  to  lookin'  at  the 
pictures.  For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  moment  I 
felt  strange,  curious,  exceedingly  so.  But  Principle 
showed  me  jest  what  to  do,  to  do  right,  and  Duty 
locked  arms  with  me  and  bore  me  onwards,  right  up 
in  front  of  that  noblest  of  men,  for  I  felt  that  I  ort 
to  make  some  move  towards  gettin'  acquainted  with 
him.  I  took  it  right  to  myself;  he  was  a  literary 
man ;  I  was  a  literary  woman ;  he  was  on  a  tower 
of  investigation  and  principle ;  I  too,  was  on  such  a 
tower ;  and  I  knew  if  I  sliould  go  to  Brazil  to  get 
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Brazil  niUa  or  anything,  if  I  should  happen  to  go  to 
his  neighborhood  to  any  doin's  where  he  was,  and 
he  shouldn't  make  any  move  towards  gcttin'  ac- 
quainted with  me  I  el  ould  feel  hurt  I  sLouldn  t 
be  mad,  but  it  would  giieve  me— work  on  my  feelm  b 


SAMiNTHA  MEET^ 


And  80  thinks'es  T,  I  wont  stand  on  no  ceremony 
but  do  as  I  would  be  done  by,  and  scrape  acquaint- 
ance with  liim. 

I  am  very  polite  when  I  eet  out  to  be.  Anybody 
to  see  mc  appear  sometimes,  would  almost  think  I  was 
born  in  a  mcetin'  house.  T  have  a  very  noble  way 
to  mo    Bomotimea,  it  comes    natural,  and   I    put  oa 
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now,  the  very  best  mean  I  had  by  me,  and  curchied 
nobly  And  tliough  I  do  say  it  that  shouldn't,  I  can 
make  as  good  lookin'  a  cnrehy  as  any  woman  of  my 
age  and  size  when  I  set  out.  Of  course  I  can't  put  in 
all  tlie  little  curious  motions  I  could  if  I  weighed  less 
than  two  hundred,  but  1  did  well.  And  jest  as  I  got 
through  curchyien  I  spoke  up  in  a  very  polite,  but 
calm  tone       "  How  do  you  do  Mr.  Pedro  ?  " 

They  call  him  Dom,  a  nickname  for  Dombey,  I 
s'pose.  But  I  always  think  it  looks  better  for  females 
to  be  sort  o'  reserved  and  dignified,  and  so  I  called 
him  Mr.  Pedro.  And  Siiys  I,  "I  will  make  you 
acquainted  with  Josiah  Allen's  wife." 

He  looked  at  me  kinder  searchin'  like,  and  then 
wlien  I  had  a  full  look  at  him,  I  could  see  that  he 
looked  well.  Tliough,  like  myself,  he  couldn't  be 
called  handsome,  ho  had  a  good  look  to  liis  face.  His 
eyes  had  that  sort  of  a  weary  look,  considerable  sad, 
and  considerable  hopeful  too,  and  very  deep  aud 
searchin',  jest  as  if  they  had  looked  a  good  deal  at 
things  that  worried  and  perplexed  him  ;  just  as  if  they 
had  looked  at  bigotry,  and  prejudice,  and  ignorance, 
and  then  seen,  clear  acrost  'em  the  sunlight  of  educa- 
tion, and  freedom,  and  true  religion  a  dawnin'  on  the 
land  he  loved.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  seen  a 
face  that  I  liked  better  And  my  admirin'  and  rev- 
erential emotions  riz  up  bo  that  I  never  spoke  about 
the  weather — or  asked  him  whether  he  was  enjoyin' 
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good  healtli,  or  whether  Misa  Pedro  and  the  rest  uf 
his  folks  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  or  any- 
thing— but  I  spoke  right  up  and  says  I  iti  tones 
trembliii'  with  emotion : 

"I  have  been  on  towers  before,  Mr  Pedro,  and 
have  felt  noble  and  grand  on  'em,  but  never  did  I  feel 
80  lifted  up  on  any  tower  as  I  do  now  Never, 
never,  did  I  meet  a  literary  man  tliat  I  feel  such 
emotions  towards,  either  on  a  tower  or  offun  it." 

And  as  I  went  on  I  grew  more  and  more  agitated, 
and  eloquent ;  why,  I  felt  so  eloquent  that  I  see  tliere 
wasn't  no  use  to  try  to  stop  myself,  and  I  savs  in 
fearfully  noble  axents . 

"'When  a  man  in  a  lofty  station  like  yourn,  instead 
of  spendiii'  his  days  adiuii'in'  himself,  works  earnest, 
hard  work  to  benefit  the  people  God  placud  in  his 
keepin';  studies  day  and  night  how  to  advance  their  in- 
terests, in  every  way,  and  raise  them  n].and  niaketliem 
prosperous  and  happy,  that  man  Mr  Pedro,  raises 
himself  from  35  to  40  cents  in  my  estimation.  And 
when  that  literary,  and  noble  minded  man  gets  duwn 
out  of  his  higli  chair— soft  as  royalty  and  a  people's 
devotion  can  make  it — and  sots  ofT  on  a  tower  to 
collect  information  to  still  further  benefit  them,  lie 
raises  himself  still  further  up  in  my  estimation,  lie 
still  further  endears  himself  to  her  whose  name  was 
formally  Smitli.  For,"  says  I  wipin'  my  heated  for- 
ward, "I  feel  a  sympathizin'  fecHn'  for  him;  I  too, 
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am  literary,  and  a  investigator  in  the  cause  of  right,  I 
too  am  on  a  tower  " 

He  looked  dretful  sort  o'  earnest  at  me,  and  sur- 
prised. I  e'pose  it  kind  o'  took  him  back,  and  almost 
skairt  him  to  see  ft  iivomaD  so  awful  eloquent.  Bnt  I 
kep'  right  on,  unbeknown  to  me.  Says  I  "  Some 
kings  look  down  on  tlie  people  as  if  they  was  only 
dust  for  their  throne  to  rest  on;  while  they  set  up  on 
it,  with  their  crown  on,  a  playin'  witli  tlieir  septer, 
and  conntiii'  over  their  riches  and  admirin'  them- 
selves. But,"  says  I,  "  sucli  feelin's  felt  towards  the 
people  makes  the  waves  of  angry  passions  rise  up 
below,  mnddy  waves  of  feelin',  underminin'  the 
throne,  and  tottlin'  it  right  over  But  when  a  ruler 
plants  the  foundations  of  his  throne  in  Justice,  and 
goodness,  and  the  hearts  of  his  people,  they  are  firm 
foundations,  and  will  stand  a  pretty  good  shakin' 
before  tumblin'  down." 

Says  I  (still  entirely  unbeknown  to  me)  "  Some 
folks  thinks  it  lifts  "em  up  and  makes  'em  higlier  and 
nobler,  if  they  have  somebody  beneath  'em  to  look 
down  on  and  feel  contemptuous  towards ;  bat  it 
haint  Christ-like.  And  they  who  are  the  most  like 
Him,  the  loftiest,  truest  souls,  have  the  most  generous 
and  helpful  spirit,  the  tenderest  compassion  for  them 
who  are  accounted  beneath  them.  They  would  much 
rather  offend  an  equal,  than  to  add,  by  a  word  or  a 
look,  to  the  burdens  of  those  already  burdened  by  a 
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sense  of  their  poverty  and  inferiority  And  that  is 
one  reason  why  I  always  liked  the  Bun  Mr.  Pedro,  why 
I  always  fairly  took  to  him:  because  he  is  6u  great 
and  noble  and  royal  hearted,  and  with  all  his  kingly 
and  soarin'  grandeur,  lias  such  awful  tender  streaks  to 
him,  BO  thoughtful  and  helpful  to  the  little  neglected 
cast  off  things  of  the  earth.  If  he  turns  the  cold 
shoulder  to  any  one,  it  is  to  the  high,  the  hauty, 
and  the  big  feeliu'.  IIow  different  lie  appears  how 
much  more  cold  and  icy  his  mean  is  to  the  loftiest 
mountain  peaks,  to  what  it  is  to  the  little  cowslip 
blow  and  blue-eyed  violet  down  by  the  swamp,  or 
the  low  grasses  growin'  in  fence  corners  and  I»y  the 
door-steps  of  the  poor  How  warm  and  almost  tender 
he  is  to  them,  never  twittin'  them  of  their  worthlees- 
ness  and  how  much  he  has  done  for  them,  but  smilin' 
right  down  on  'em,  helpin'  'em  to  grow,  and  makin' 
no  fuss  about  it.  Not  a  mite  afraid  of  losiu'  his 
dignity  the  sun  haint,  when  he  is  bendin'  himself 
down  to  lift  up  a  myrtle  blow,  or  encourage  a  skairt 
little  dandelion,  trampled  down  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  He  has  got  a  big  job  of  shiuin'  on  his  hands. 
He  has  took  the  job  of  lightin'  the  world,  and  he 
haint  got  no  time  or  disposition  to  be  exclusive  and 
nurse  bis  dignity,  as  little  naters  do,  and  he  don't 
need  to." 

I  knew  by  the  expression  of  Mr.  Pedro'8  face,  that 
ho  mistrusted  tliat  I  was  comparin'  him  to  the  sun, 
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uiid  beiu'  so  modest — ^jest  like   all  great  naters— 
was  faii'ly  distressin'  to  him.     And  givin' 
round  the  room,  at  tlie  noble  pictures,  and  gorgeous 
doiii's,  he  sajs 

"I  congratulate  you  all  Madam,  on  your  great 
display      I  see  much  to  admire." 

That  man  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  if  there  ever  was 
one.  But  I  wasn't  goin'  to  be  outdone  in  politeness ; 
I  wasn't  goin'  to  have  him  feel  uucomfurtable  because 
we  had  better  doin's  than  lie  had  to  home.  And  so 
says  I,  "  Yes,  we  have  got  up  a  pretty  fair  show,  but 
you  mustn't  think  we  have  snch  doin's  every  diiy 
Mr  Pedro.  Columbia  has  got  her  higii  heeled  shoes 
on,  as  you  may  say,  and  is  showin'  off,  tryin'  to  see 
what  slie  can  do.  Slie  lias  been  keepin'  house  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  been  a  addin'  to  her  house  every 
year,  and  repairin'  of  it  and  gettin'  Iiousen  stuff 
together,  and  now  she  is  havin'  a  regular  house 
warmin',  to  show  off,  what  a  housekeeper  slie  is." 

Again  he  said  witii  that  courteous  and  polite  look 
of  hisen  that  "it  was  a  grand,  and  instructive  scene; 
nothing  like  it  had  met  his  eyes  in  Iiis  own  land.  He 
didn't  blame  the  nalion  for  the  pride  thev  felt,  it  was 
deserved  ,  the  display  was  grand,  magnificent,  and 
the  country  was  prosperous";  in  traveling  through  it 
he  had  been  delighted  and  amazed." 

I  thought  then,  he  was  so  generous,  and  praised 
us  up  80,  it  would  be  polite  for  me  to  sort  o'  run 
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ourselves  down,  a  very  little.     Principle  wouldu't  let 

me  run  far,  and  says  I  : 

"Yes,  our  American  Eagle  has  laid  quite  a  pile 
of  eggs  and  hatcliod  out  quite  a  quantity  of  likely 
growin'  states  and  territories,  and  I  don't  know  as  slie 
ort  to  be  blamed  too  much  if  she  does  cackle  pretty 
loud,  and  look  as  wise,  and  satisfied,  and  knowin'  as  a 
hen  turkey  " 

And  then  thinkin'  it  would  be  very  polite  in  me  to 
turn  the  subject  away  from  our  national  and  personal 
glory,  I  spoke  out  in  as  friendly  a  tone  as  I  had  by 
me — for  I  truly  felt  as  if  the  nation  and  1  couldn't  do 
too  much,  or  say  too  much  to  show  our  admiration 
and  appreciation  for  the  smartest  and  sensiblest  nu)n- 
arch  we  ever  had  amongst  us.  Says  I  in  a  real 
neighborly  tone 

"IIow  is  your  wife,  Mr  Pedro?  How  glad  I 
should  be  if  you  and  she  could  cunie  to  Junesville 
before  you  go  down  home,  aud  make  ns  a  good  visit ; " 
says  I,  "I  would  love  to  git  acquainted  with  her  and 
so  would  Josiah ,  and  I  don't  s'pose  I  shall  ever  git 
so  far  from  home  as  Brazil,  for  Josiah  and  me  don't 
visit  much  anyway,  and  South  America  seems  to  be 
sort  o*  out  of  our  way  But" — says  I,  in  that  same 
friendly,  and  almost  affectionate  manner  —  "  don't 
wait  for  us  Mr  Pedro,  if  you  and  she  can  ^ne 
now,  or  after  yon  git  home,  come  right  up,  we  shall 
be  plad  and  proud  to  see  yon  at  any  time."    And 
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then  1  happened  to  think,  what  I  had  heerd  ahoiit  her 
cnjuyment  of  poor  health,  and  Bays  I,  "  How  ia 
Tlieresy's  lameness  now,  does  she  git  any  the  better 
of  it  ? " 

lie  thanked  me  dretful  pulite,  and  said  she  "  wasn't 
any  better." 

''Did  she  ever  try  any  ariieky  ?  "  eaya  1,  "I  do 
believe  if  slie  should  try  that  and  yarrcr,  she  wuiild 
git  help." 

lie  said  lie  didn't  think  she  ever  had. 

"Well,"  says  I,  "  I  can  recommend  it  to  her,  and 
I  liaint  the  only  one.  If  she  has  any  doubts  of  its 
bein'  good,  let  her  go  right  to  Miss  Archibald  Gowdey 
and  she'll  convince  her"  Says  I,  "Miss  Gowdey 
told  me  with  her  own  month  thut  Iier  brother's  wife's 
grandmother  was  bed  rid  with  lameness  and  she  took 
arneky  and  wormwood,  half  and  half,  and  steeped  'em 
np  in  vinegar,  and  put  in  one  or  two  red  peppers  to 
git  up  a  circulation  on  the  ontside,  and  took  boneset 
and  yarrer  on  the  inside,  and  in  three  weeks  time 
she  felt  like  a  new  critter— could  have  waltzed  if  it 
wasn't  for  her  principles  {she  was  a  Methodist  and 
wouldn't  be  catclied  at  it.)  And  I  believe  my  Boul 
if  Miss  Pedro  should  try  it  she  would  feel  the  good 
effects  of  it.  And  you  tell  her  from  me  that  if  she 
haint  brought  up  any  herbs  with  her,  or  got  any 
good  vinegar  by  her,  I'll  furnish  her  in  welcome  and  it 
ehant  cost  her  a  cent,     I  have  got  a  piller  case  full  of 
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ywrer,  and  other  herbs  accordin',  and  aa  good  a  hogset 
of  vinegar  as  ever  made  its  own  motlier  " 

He  felt  well,  Mr.  Pedro  did.  He  kinder  laughed 
with  Mb  ejes,  he  took  it  eo  well  in  me,  and  he  eaid 
he'd  "  mention  it  to  the  Empress." 

"Well,"  says  I,  "so  do  ;  she  needn't  be  a  mite 
afraid  of  takin'  the  boneset  and  yarrer,  for  we  have 
nsed  'cm  in  our  own  family  My  Josiah  is  kinder 
spindlin',  springs  and  falls,  and  I  give  it  to  him." 
Says  I,  "  Josiah  looked  so  bad  when  he  began  to 
take  it  last  fall  that  I  was  awful  afraid  I  shouldn't 
winter  him  throngh.     He  looked  like  a  bean  pole." 

All  of  a  sudden,  jest  as  I  said  bean  pole,  a  thought 
came  to  me  that  mortified  me  awfully  Comin'  off  so 
eudden  as  I  had  from  his  Theresy's  sickness  onto  my 
Josiah's,  bewailin'  their  two  feeblenesses  as  1  had, 
aud  dwellin'  so  on  their  two  enjoyments  of  poor 
health,  I  didn't  know  but  he  would  think  1  was  a 
actin'  some  like  Hamlet's  ghost,  I  have  heerd  Thomas 
J  read  about,    "Movin'  on  towards  a  design." 

And  I  wpiildn't  have  him  think  so  for  the  world,  or 
git  any  false  idees  or  false  hopes  and  expectations 
into  liis  head.  Mr  Pedro  is  a  sensible,  smart,  good- 
hearted  feller,  we  are  both  literary,  and  investiga- 
tin',  and  our  minds  are  congenial,  very  But  if  my 
Josiah  should  die  off,  I  never  should  marry  again, 
never.  Life  nor  death  can't  part  two  souls  that  are 
bound  completely  up  in  each  otlicr     No,  when  the 
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clay  that  wraps  tliem  two  souls  round  drops  away 
from  one  of  'em,  it  only  makes  'em  nearer  to  each 
other  And  so  in  the  name  of  Principle  I  mildly  but 
tirinly  sort  o'  changed  the  conversation,  and  told  him 
"  Be  sure  and  give  my  best  respects  to  Mies  Pedro, 
and  tell  her  not  to  feel  hurt  at  all  if  I  don't  call  on 
her  while  we  are  here  to  tlie  village,  for  we  can't  stay 
more  than  three  days  longer  anyway,  for  we  have  got 
a  settin'  hen  that  must  be  seen  to,  and  other  impor- 
tant business  that  calls  us  home.  And  we  have  got 
sights  and  sights  of  things  to  see  before  we  go,  and 
so  have  you  I  know,  so  I  wont  detain  you  another 
minnte,  though  I'd  love  to  visit  with  you  longer." 
And  then  I  curchied  again  the  best  I  knew  how,  and 
he  bowed  very  pleasant  and  agreeable.  I  went  and 
set  down  again  for  a  few  moments  and  Mr.  Pedro 
walked  round  the  room  a  little  more,  a  lookin'  at 
the  pictures  and  talkin'  with  some  of  his  mates, 
and  they'd  look  at  me  every  little  while,  dretful 
smilin'  They  felt  friendly  to  me  I  know,  I  had 
appeared  well,  I  knew  it  and  they  knew  it.  There 
was  a  woman  amongst  'em  that  a  bystander  standin' 
by  me  said  was  the  Empress.  But  I  knew  better  ;  I 
knew  if  it  had  been  his  wife,  Mr  Pedro  would  liave 
made  me  acquainted  with  her,  and  been  glad  of  the 
chance. 

I    did   rot   see   Josiah    when    I   entered  into  the 
Department  of    Public   Comfort.     But  there   were 
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enough  there  to  be  sociable ;  you  wouldn't  be  apt 
to  feel  lonesome,  Never  I  never  was  I  so  nearly 
cniehed,  never  did  I  Bee  euch  a  crowd ;  our  faces 
were  all  red,  our  bodies  wet  with  perspiration  and 
Bweat;  I  can  compare  our  situation  to  nothin'  but 
red  rossberrya  when  you  make  jam  of  'em.  It  was 
truly  a  tegus  time.  And  I  sitlied  out  to  myself  several 
times,  "la  this  a  Department  of  Comfort  Samantba? 
Tell  rac  Josiah  Allen's  wife  is  this  Comfort,  or  what 
is  it?"  1  would  thus  question  myself  almost:  wildly 
as  I  made  nearly  frantic  efforts  to  keep  my  breath  in 
my  body,  and  my  body  hull  and  sound  on  the  outside 
of  my  breatli.  Finally,  I  got  kinder  wedged  in  so  my 
back  was  to  the  wall,  and  I  began  to  breath  easier, 
and  feel  happy  But  little  as  I  thought  it,  a  worse 
trial  was  in  front  of  me. 

There  was  a  tall  sepulchral  lookin'  chap  standin' 
right  by  the  side  of  me,  and  I  s'pose  seein'  I  had  such 
a  friendly  and  noble  mean  on  me,  he  began  to  talk 
with  me  about  the  Scntinal  and  so  4th.  And  finally 
puttin'  on  a  kind  of  a  confidential,  but  important  look, 
he  says : 

"  Keep  your  composure  mom,  and  don't  bo  afraid 
of  me,  I  am  a  lecturer  mom." 

lie  see  by  my  mean  that  I  wasn't  skairt,  and  he 
went  on  aTid  continued 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  lecturer  on  spiritualism,"  and  says  he, 
"  Do  you  believe  in  spirits  mom  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  sayB  I  "  some."  And  I  added  in  a  cautious 
tone  for  I  didn't  like  his  looks  a  mite.  ""What 
spirits  do  you  mean,  and  how  many  ? " 

"Why  Bpirits,"  says  he,  "common  Bpirits," 

"Well"  6aya  I  "I  believe  in  the  spirit  of  true 
Christianity,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  on  bein' 
in  good  spirits  all  you  can,  and  when  you  see  mean- 
ness a  goin'  on,  in  bein'  sort  o'  proud  spirited;  and  I 
believe  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and — " 

But  he  interrupted  of  me.  "  I  see  Madam  you  are 
ignorant  of  our  glorious  spirit  manifestations.  Oh 
what  a  time  we  had  last  night." 

"What  did  they  manifest,"  says  I  calmly,  "and 
how  many?" 

"Why,"  saya  he,  "Elizabeth  Browning  tipped  the 
table  over  nobly  last  night.  I  never  see  Elizabeth  do 
better.  She  would  catch  our  hats  off,  and  grab  hold 
of  our  hands;  I  tell  you  Lib  was  lively  last  night. 
And  George  Washington  1  1  never  see  George  git 
friskier  than  he  did.  lie  would  ontie  us,  jest  as  fast 
as  anybody  would  tie  ns  up  ;  George  would." 

"Well,"  says  I  calmly,  "the  Bible  says  '  wc  shall 
be  changed,'  and  truly  I  should  think  as  much,  though 
I  can't  say  as  the  charfge  would  be  for  the  better  if 
George  Washington  haint  fonnd  no  better  employ- 
ment for  his  immortal  sonl  than  ontyiu'  tow  strings. 
And  truly  the  change  in  Mrs.  Browning  is  great,  if 
she  feels  like  catchin'  off  men's  hats,  and  grabbin' 
holt  of  their  hands,  and  foolin'  round.'* 
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.  Says  he  rollin  up  his  ejes :  "That  unseen  world, 
the  land  we  come  from  so  lately  and  will  return  to  so 
soon,  is  very  near  to  us,  it  is  all  ronnd  and  about  us; 
only  a  breath  divides  us  from  it.  Who  dare  deny 
that  we  get  tidings  from  it  ?  Who  dare  deny  that 
voices  of  warning,  or  greeting  comes  to  us,  exiles 
from  that  true  fatherland,  home  of  the  eoul  ?  " 

He  was  nearly  eloquent,  and  says  I  in  reasonable 
axents,  "I  haint  denied  it,  only  it  seems  to  me  that 
anything  eo  Bweet  and  solemn  and  holy  would  be 
revealed  to  ue  in  some  other  way  than  through  the 
legs  of  a  pine  table.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  He  who 
rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  the  clouds,  and  who  has 
the  winds  and  waves  for  Ilis  messengers,  wouldn't  find 
it  necessary  to  tie  a  man  up  in  a  little  baas-wood  box 
in  order  to  reveal  His  will  to  us.  TTowsumever,  I  don't 
say  it  haint  so,  I  only  tell  my  own  idees ,  other  folks 
have  a  right  to  theirn."  But  I  told  him  I  guessed 
I  would  be  excused  from  goin'  to  see  the  spirits  per- 
form, as  I  didn't  seem  to  have  no  drawins  that  way  " 

He  acted  surly,  but  I  didn't  care  a  mite ;  and  jest 
that  minute  I  see  my  pardner  a  tryin'  to  enter  into 
the  abode  of  Comfort.  I  will  not  try  to  paint  my 
agony  nor  hisen,  on  oiir  way  to  each  other,  and  on 
our  way  out.  Josiah  groaned  out  that  he  had  had 
enough  Comfort  to  last  him  the  hull  of  a  long  life  ; 
and  I  groaned  back  again  that  a  very  little  more 
Comfort  would  hare  been  the  death  of  me.  But  we 
cot  out  alive,  which  we  felt  was  indeed  a  blesein' 
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THE  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  if  it  hadn^t  been 
we  couldn't  have  gone  anywhere.  We  was  eick 
critters,  nie  and  Josiali  both ,  a  sort  of  a  Collery 
Morbeus.  Soirie  called  it  tlie  Snntinal  gripe.  It  was 
very  fashionable  to  have  it,  though  tliat  didn't  make 
a  mite  of  difference  with  Josiah  or  me ;  we  don't 
foller  up  the  fashinn  so  close  as  some  do.  Fashion  or 
no  fashion,  it  wasn't  nothin'  we  wanted.  Josiali  felt 
better  towards  night,  and  went  out  for  a  little  walk, 
and  when  he  come  back,  says  lie: 

"  The  '  Creation  Searchers' got  into  a  real  scrape 
last  night ,  was  took  up  fur  vagrants  and  sliet  up  in 
the  Station  House,  the  hull  ten  on  'em." 

"  How  you  talk  I "  says  I. 

"  Yes,  I  met  Sam  Snyder  jest  now  and  he  told  me 

all  about  it.     You  see  their  spectacles  blinded  'em  so, 

not  bein'  UBcd  to  'tnti,  that  they  got  to  wanderin'  off, 

and  got  lost  and  couldn't  find  the  way  back,  till  it  got 
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most  midnight,  and  the  policemen  took  'em  up,  tbiiik- 
iii'  tliey  was  either  crazy  or  fools.  It  eeems  they'd 
all  stand  in  a  row,  and  tell  him  they  was  'Creation 
Searchers,'  thinkin'  it  would  scare  him;  and  he'd 
holler  back  to  'em,  that  he'd  '  Creation  Search  '  'em, 
if  tliey  didn't  move  on.  And  then  they'd  tell  him 
they  was 'World  Investigators,'  and  he'd  tell 'em, 
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he'd  *  investigate '  'em  with  a  chib  if  they  didn't  start 
along.  Then  they'd  try  to  scare  him  again.  Tliev 
would  all  stand  still  and  tell  him  they  was  '  takiii' 
moments  of  the  Sentinal,  and  colleetin'  information  ; ' 
and  he'd  sass  'em  right  back,  that  he'd  lielp  'em  to 
*  information ; '  and  then  lie'd  kick  'em.  I  s'pose  they 
had  a  awful  time,  but  he  got  help  and  ehet  'em  np." 
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Says  I  tirmly, — "Them  spectacles  will  be  tbe  ruin- 
ation of  ''em,  Josiah." 

"  I  know  it,"  eajs  lie,  "but  they  have  got  a  repnta- 
tion  to  keep  up,  and  will  wear  'em." 

Tbe  next  moinin',  feelin'  sort  o'  wesik  and  maugor, 
we  thought  we  would  ride  to  the  Sentinal ;  and  jest 
as  we  stepped  out  into  tbe  street,  a  man  fivm  the 
Grand  Imposition  Iloti:!  bailed  a  big  covered  wagon, 
and  it  stopped  and  he  got  in.  It  was  jest  as  full  as 
it  could  be,  seeininly ,  but  the  driver  said  tliere  was 
"  sights  of  room,"  so  we  got  in. 

I  tliought  I  had  seen  close  times,  and  tiglit  times, 
in  days  that  was  past  and  gone,  but  I  found  that  I 
knew  nothin'  about  the  words.  Wliy,  a  tower  two 
miles  in  length,  like  that,  would  have  been  my  last 
tower.  It  wasn't  bo  much  that  I  hadn't  a  mite  of 
room,  and  stood  on  nothin',  and  was  squeezed  to  that 
extent  that  a  corset  was  as  unnecessary  as  blinders 
on  a  blind  man ;  but  I  expected  tbe  ruff  would  come 
onto  mo  every  minute,  such  a  traraplin'  round  on  it. 
And  there  I  was  with  my  arms  pinned  to  my  sides  as 
close  as  if  I  was  broke  in  to  and  they  was  bandaged 
to  me  for  splinters.  Ob  !  tbe  tcgnsness  of  that  lime ! 
And  my  pardner,  another  muiuniy  by  my  side,  a 
sweatin'  more  prespiratiun  than  I  would  liave  tliuuglit 
possible,  and  couldn't  git  his  hands  to  bis  face,  to 
save  him  ;  and  we  a  groaiiin',  and  more  men  a  clam- 
berin'  up  on  the  outside,  and  hangin'  on  with  one 
band,  and  more  wmiuien  dragged  up  to  suffer  on  the 
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inBide.  Oh,  never!  never!  did  10  cents  buy  such  a 
terrible  amount  of  bodily  and  mental  agony  as  tliat 
to  cents  did. 

But  it  passed  away  (the  wagon)  as  all  other  suffer- 
in'  will,  if  you  give  it  tinie.  The  little  tumin'  stile 
creaked  round  with  na,  and  we  started  straight  for 
Machinery  Hall,  for  Josiah  said  he  fairly  hankered 
after  seein'  the  big  "  Careless  Enjun,"  and  the  great 
"Corrupt  Gun."  The  minute  we  entered  into  that 
buildin'  we  had  sunthin'  to  think  about. 

We  went  through  the  three  avenues.  Josiah 
thought  they  was  forty  miles  in  length,  each  one  of 
'em.  I,  myself,  don't  believe  they  was,  though  they 
was  very,  very  lengthy,  and  piled  completely  full  of 
usefulness,  beauty  and  distraction.  Every  trade  in 
the  known  world  a  goin  right  on  there  before  our 
face  and  eyes,  and  we  a  walkin'  along  a  seein'  of 
'em: — ^jewelers  a  jewelin' ;  rubber  shoemakers  a  nib- 
bin' ;  weavers,  of  all  sorts  and  binds,  a  weavin';  and 
bobbins  a  bobbin' ,  rock-crushers  a  cruehin' ;  fanners 
a  fannin' ;  lacers  a  lacin' ;  silk-worms  a  silkin' ;  butter- 
fly-makers a  butterflyin' ;  paper-makers  a  paperin' ; 
printers,  of  all  kinds,  a  printin';  and  gas-makers  a 
gassin';  elevators  a  elevatiu';  steamers  a  steamin'; 
and  pumpers  a  pumpin' ;  sewiti' machines  a  sewin' ; 
braiders  a  braidin' ;  and  curlers  a  curlin' ,  rollers  a 
rollin';  and  gymnastickers  a  gj-mnastickin' ;  wrench- 
era  a  wrenchin' ;  chucks  a  chuckin';  drills  a  drillin' 
and  gangers  a  gaiigin';  railroad  signals,  and  frosB} 
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Bwitches  a  switchin';  bridges;  railroads;  steamsliips; 
tLresliiii'  machines,  all  io  full  blast;  and  cataracks 
a  catarackiri' ,  and  if  there  was  anything  else  in  the 
known  world  that  wasn't  a  goin'  on  there,  I  would 
love  to  have  somebody  mention  it. 

The  noise  was  truly  distraetin' ;  but  if  anybody 
could  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  brains  and  ears, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interestiu' 
places  the  world  ever  afforded  to  man  or  woman. 
Why,  if  there  hadn't  been  another  thing  in  the  hull 
buildiu',  tliat  great  "Careless  Enjun"alone,  was  enongli 
to  run  anybody's  idees  up  into  majestic  heights  and 
run  'em  round  and  ronnd  into  lofty  circles  and  spears 
of  thought,  they  hadn't  never  thought  of  runnin' 
into  before.  And  there  was  everything  else  under 
the  Bun  to  see,  and  we  see  it ;  and  everything  nndnr 
the  sun  to  hear,  and  we  heerd  it.  Though  I  can't 
be  expected  to  describe  upon  it,  for  I  had  to  keep 
such  a  eye  onto  myself  to  keep  myself  collected  to- 
gether Why,  the  noise  of  my  sewin'  machine  will 
make  my  head  ache  so  sometimes,  that  I  can't  stand 
it ;  and  then  think  of  takin'  the  noise  of  seventy  or 
eighty  thunder-claps,  and  a  span  of  big  earthquakes, 
and  forty  or  fifty  sewin'  societies  (run  by  wimmen), 
and  all  the  threshin'  machines  you  can  think  of,  and 
fifty  or  sixty  big  droves  of  lions  and  hyena's  a  roar- 
in',  and  the  same  number  of  strong,  healtliy  infants, 
under  tlie  influence  of  colic,  and  several  hundred 
political  meetin's  and  deeRtriclc  schools  jeet  let  out 
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and  Beveral  Hiagara  Falls;  take  the  noise  of  all  these 
put  together  and  they  don't  give  you  any  jest  idee  of 
the  noise  and  distraction. 

Why,  there  was  such  a  awful  buzz  and  clatter  of 
machinery ,  big  wheels  a  turnin'  little  wheels,  am! 
little  wheels  a  turnin'  big  ones,  and  all  a  buzzin'; 
such  a  glitterin'  of  glass  and  gildin'  and  colors  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  swarmin'  of  folks  and  chattei-in'  of  voices, 
and  nistlin'  of  dresses,  and  tliiirnpin'  of  canes,  stamp- 
in'  of  shoes  and  runnin'  of  childern,  and  fluttei-in'  of 
ribbins,  and  wavin' of  hands,  and  bowin' of  heads, 
that  though  beauty  and  instruction  was  on  every  side 
of  me  and  I  knew  it,  yet  T  couldn't  take  a  rcalizin' 
sense  of  it.  I  had  to  keep  askin'  myself  every  few 
moments: — "  Joeiali  Allen's  wife,  is  it  you?  tell  ine 
frankly,  whether  it  is  or  not ;  or  is  it  some  of  the  re- 
lation on  your  mother's  side?  or  be  you  Josiah?  or 
who  be  you?" 

Jest  as  I  was  a  tbinkin'  this,  who  should  I  meet 
face  to  face  but  Cousin  Bean,  and  says  she:  "Have 
you  seen  the  mummy  from  Egypt,  three  thousand 
years  old  ? " 

"  Mummy  who  ? "  says  I. 

Says  she, — "It  is  a  Egyptian  woman,  a  princess; 
she  is  dead,"  says  she. 

Says  I, — "1  thought  so,  from  her  age." 

*'  She  is  embidmed,"  pays  Cousin  Bean. 

*'  What  kind  of  balm  ? "  says  I,  coolly 

She  said  she  nor  nobody  else  knew  exactly  what 
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kind  of  balm  it  was ;  she  said  it  had  got  lost  thousanda 
of  years  ago ;  covered  up  with  the  duet  of  eenturiefl. 

I  asked  her  if  she  kuew  whether  she  was  any  re- 
lation of  Sphynx,  comiu'  from  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, I  didn't  know  but  she  might  he. 

She  said  she  believed  she  was. 

"Well,"  says  I,  "I'll  go  and  see  her  then,  for  old 
Sphynx  is  a  woman  I  have  always  respected;"  says  I 
in  a  noble  tone,  "  there  is  a.  woann  who  has  minded 
her  own  bnsinesB,  and  kep'  her  own  secrets  for.thou- 
Bands  of  years.  Some  say  that  a  woman  can't  keep 
anything  to  herself  for  any  length  of  time,  and  if 
she  has  got  a  secret,  has  got  to  git  some  other  woman 
to  help  her  keep  it.  But  tliere  she  has  stood  and 
Been  the  old  things  become  new,  and  the  new,  old; 
the  sun  of  knowledge  go  down,  and  the  night  of  bar- 
barism sweep  its  black  shadders  over  her,  and  the  snn 
rise  lip  on  her  again,  each  one  takin'  thousands  of 
years,  and  she  a  mindin'  Iier  own  business,  and  keep- 
in'  her  affairs  to  herself  through  It  all ,  foolin'  the  hull 
world,  and  not  smilin'  at  it,  nations  runnin'  crazy 
with  new  idees,  and  risin'  up  and  crashin'  down  on 
each  other  every  few  hundred  years,  and  she  lookin' 
on  with  the  calmness  and  patience  of  eternity  wrote 
down  on  her  forward.  It  does  me  good  to  see  one  of 
my  own  sect  stand  so  firm." 

So  we  sot  off  to  see  it ;  Josiah  sayin'  he  would 
meet  ub  at  noon,  down  by  the  Japan  TIousc. 

My  first  thought  on  seein'  it  was,  "I  don't  believe 
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you  was  hung  for  yoiir  beauty,  or  would  be,  if  you  had 
lived  another  three  thousand  years,"  hut  then  my  very 
nest  thought  was,  "  folks  may  look  sort  o'  contempt- 
uous at  you,  and,  in  the  pride  and  glory  of  their  but- 
terfly existence,  pass  you  by  in  a  hauty  way  ;  but  if 
your  still  lips  could  open  once,  they  would  shake  the 
hull  world  with  your  knowledge  of  the  mysterious 
past  and  the  still  more  myeterious  future,  whose 
secrets  you  understand."  And  then  (unbeknown  to 
me)  I  reveried  a  little :  thinks'es  I,  what  ecencs  did 
them  eyes  look  upon  the  last  time  they  was  opened 
in  this  world  ?  What  was  the  last  words  she  heerd, 
— the  last  face  that  bent  over  her  ?  And  what  strange 
and  beautiful  landscape  is  it  that  is  spread  out  before 
her  now  ?  What  faces  does  she  see  ?  "What  voices 
does  she  hear?  I  had  quite  a  number  of  emotions 
while  I  stood  there  a  reverin' — probable  as  many  as 
twenty  or  thirty. 

But  about  this  time  Cousin  Bean  says  she :  "  Did 
you  see  Queen  Victoria's  pictures,  that  she  has  lent  ?" 

I  turned  right  round  and  faced  her,  and  says  I,  in 
agitated  tones, — "You  don't  tell  me,  Miss  Bean,  that 
the  Widder  Albert  has  got  some  pictures  of  her  own, 
here,  that  she  has  lent  to  the  Sentinal? " 

"  Tes,"  says  she,  "  she  has  got  three  or  four,  in  the 
English  Department  of  the  Art  Gallery  " 

I  turned  right  round  and  started  for  the  Artemufl 

Gallery,  for  I  see  I  had  missed  'em  the  day  before, 

uid  after  I  had  got  into  the  English  Department,  a 

SO*  _,  , 
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good  woman  pinted  'em  all  out  to  me,  at  my  request. 
The  first  one  I  looked  at,  tbinks'es  I, — how  curious 
that  the  Widder  Albert  should  send  a  paiiitin'  here, 
picturin'  all  out  wliat  I  had  thought  about  ever  sense 
I  liad  thought  at  all.  Thmks'es  I,  I  most  know  she 
has  heerd  how  I  always  felt  about  it,  and  sent  it  over 
a  purpose  to  accommodate  me.  It  was  tbe  "  Death 
of  Wolfe."  Oh!  how  often  I  had  heerd  Josiah  sing 
(or  what  he  called  singin')  about  it;  how 

"  Brave  Wolfe  drew  up  his  men 
In  a  line  so  pretty. 
On  tlio  field  of  Abraham, 
Before  the  city." 

That  was  when  we  was  first  married,  and  lie  wantin' 
to  treat  me  first-rate  would  set  and  sing  to  me  even- 
ins,  (or  what  he  called  singin")  fill  he  was  hoarse  as  a 
owl,  about  "  Lovely  Soplironia  Sleeps  in  Death,"  and 
"  Lady  Washington's  Lament,"  and  "Brave  Wolfe." 
And  I,  bein'  jest  married,  and  naturally  feelin'  kind 
o'  sentimental  and  curious,  «'ould  set  and  cry  onto 
my  handkerchief  till  it  was  wet  as  sop. 

Then  there  was  the  Widder  Albert,  herself,  dress- 
ed up  slicker  than  I  ever  was,  or  ever  shall  bej  but 
I  was  glad  to  see  it.  There  haiut  a  envious  hair 
in  my  head ,  if  there  was,  I  would  pull  it  out  by  the 
roots,  if  I  had  to  take  the  pinchers  to  it.  It  wouldn't 
have  hurt  my  feelins  if  she  had  been  dressed  in  pure 
gold,  from  head  to  foot.  Store  clothes  can't  be  made 
too  good  for  that  woman. 
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But  what  waB  about  as  interestiu'  to  me,  as  aiij  of 
*em,  was  the  weddiii'  of  the  Widder  Albert's  oldcbt 
hoy,  Albert  "Wales.  It  was  a  noble,  large  picture. 
There  they  stood  before  the  miiiister,  as  iiiitteral  as 
life  J  and  lots  of  the  most  elegant  dressed  folks  of 
both  sects,  and  officers  dressed  in  uniform,  a  standiii' 
all  round  'em;  and  the  Widder's  benign  face  a  look- 
in'  down  on  'em  like  a  benediction. 

I  see  there  was  a  man  a  standin'  by  this  picture, 
keepin'  bis  eye  on  it  all  tlie  time,  and  a  woman  iu 
front  of  me  said  to  another  one : 

"  He  stands  there  a  watchin'  the  Queen's  pictures 
all  the  time,  don't  he?" 

"  Yes,"  says  the  other  one,  "  so  afraid  they  will  git 
injured  in  some  way." 

Before  I  could  say  a  word  to  'em,  they  sailed  ofE 
out  of  the  room.  But  it  all  come  to  me  in  a  minute, 
who  be  was.  It  was  the  Widder  Albert's  son-in-law, 
Loeezy's  husband.  I  remembered  readin'  that  he  was 
expected  to  the  Scntinal ;  and  here  he  was,  a  watcbin" 
his  mother-in-law's  pictures.  Tbinks'es  I,  how  awful 
clever  that  is  in  bim ;  some  men  despise  their  mother- 
in-laws.  And  I  declare,  my  adrairiii'  feelins  towards 
him,  for  treatin'  his  wife's  ma  so  well,  and  the  feel- 
ins  1  felt  for  that  woman,  so  rousted  me  up,  that  I 
walked  right  up  to  him  and  held  out  my  right  hand, 
and  says  1,  in  tones  tremblin'  with  emotion  : 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lome  ?  Little  did  I  think  I 
ehoald  have  this  honor  and  deep  pleasure  ;  little  did  I 
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think  I  Bhonld  see  one  of  the  Widder  Albert's  own 
family  here  to-day  " 

He  kinder  glared  at  me,  in  a  strange  and  almost 
shocked  way,  and  Bays  I,  in  polite  axents: 

"Tou  don't  know  me,  of  coarse,"  and  then  I  made 
a  handsome  curchy  as  I  says,  "but  I  am  Joaiah 
Allen's  wife.  Do  tell  me,  how  is  your  mother-in- 
law  ;  how  is  the  Widder  Albert  ? "  And  then  I  wiped 
my  heated  forward,  and  says  T, — "I  am  a  very  warm 
friend  of  hern.  It  takes  more  than  the  same  hlood 
to  make  folks  related.  Congenial  spirits  and  kindred 
souls,  are  the  truest  relationship,  and  she  is  dretfnl 
near  to  me.  Is  the  warm  weather  kinder  wearin'  on 
her  ?  It  uses  Ttie  right  up.  *'  I  have  swent  more  pres- 
piration  to-day,  than  any  day  sense  I  was  on  my  tower 
T  have  told  my  husband,  Josiah,  that  if  it  kep'  on,  I 
didn't  know  but  he  would  have  to  carry  me  home  in  a 
pail,  (or  pails.) 

He  spoke  out  and  says  he, — "  Madam,  you  are  mis- 
taken, I — " 

He  looked  awful  sort  o'  surprised,  and  even  angry 
It  probable  surprised  him  to  see  such  polite  manners 
in  a  Yankey  I  was  a  actin'  well  and  friendly,  and  I 
knew  it,  and  I  kcp'  right  on  a  appearin'      Says  I: 

"  Josiah  and  I  have  worried  about  her,  n  sight. 
We  read  last  spring,  in  the  World,  that  she  was  en- 
joyin'  real  poor  health,  and  we  was  afraid  that  this 
weather  would  go  hard  with  her;  for  there  haint  an- 
other woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  T  honor 
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and  admire,  more  than  I  do  the  Widder  Albert. 
She  ie  jeet  about  right,  I  think ;  handsome  enough, 
and  not  too  handsome,  so's  to  be  vain,  and  envied  by- 
other  wimmen  ;  smart  enough,  and  not  too  smart,  bo's 
to  be  conceited  and  top-heavy ;  and  sound  principles, 
sound  as  anything  can  be  sound.  Iler  heart  is  in  the 
right  place,  exactly,  bounded  on  one  side  by  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  and  on  the  other  by  reason  and  com- 
mon sense.  Why  shouldn't  her  husband  have  been  a 
happy  man,  settin'  in  the  centre  of  such  a  heart? 
Why  shouldn't  she  have  brought  her  ehildern  up 
well?  She  is  a  woman  that  has  had  her  liights,  and 
has  honored  them  and  herself.  And  let  any  opposer 
and  scoffer  of  Woman's  Eights,  take  a  telescope  and 
look  at  the  Widder  Albert,  and  then  look  at  her  i 
fathers ;  let  'em  see  whether  England  has  prospered 
best  under  her  rain,  or  under  their  rain,  let  'em  see 
who  has  been  the  most  God-fearin'  and  well-behaved  ; 
let  'em  turn  that  telescope  onto  her  public  actions, 
and  then  onto  theirn ;  and  then  let  'em  look  close 
and  searchin'  onto  tlie  private  life  of  them  4  old 
fathers,  and  then  onto  hern,  and  see  which  looks  the 
purest  and  prettiest. 

"And  after  they  have  done,  let  'em  lay  tliat  tele- 
scope down,  and  say  that  wimmen  don't  know  enough, 
and  liaint  sound-minded  enougli  to  vote  ;  jest  let  'em 
say  it  if  they  dare!  And  wimmen,  too;  why!  her 
example  ort  to  etand  up  in  life,  before  some  vain, 
friroIouB  wimmen  I  could   mention — wimmen  thaJ 
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don't  believe  in  bavin'  a  right — jest  as  plain  bb  if  it 
was  worked  on  a  canvas  sampler,  with  a  cruse  Btitcli, 
and  IiuTig  up  in  their  kitcliena.  A  ^-oitng  woman, 
yvowned  with  idl  the  glory  and  honor  the  world  could 
give,  devotiii'  her  life  first  to  God,  and  then  to  the 
good  of  her  people  ,  carryin'  her  Right  jest  as  etiddy 
and  level  as  a  Right  ever  was  carried  ;  faithful  to  all 
her  duties,  puhlic  and  private ;  her  brightest  crown, 
the  crown  of  true  motherhood ;  no  more  truly  the 
mother  of  princes,  than  mother  of  England.  Why, 
the  farm  she  had  left  to  her  by  her  uncle  George,  is 
so  big  that  the  sun  don't  never  go  down  on  it ,  larger 
in  dimensions  than  we  can  hardly  think  on  with  our 
naked  minds ;  and  all  over  that  enormous  farm  of 
liern,  the  flowers  turn  no  more  constant  to  that  sun, 
and  that  sun  is  no  more  consolin'  and  inspirin'  to 
them  flowers,  than  is  the  thought  of  tliis  kind,  gra- 
cious lady  to  them  that  work  her  farm  on  shares. 
Why !  her  memory,  the  memory  of  a  woman — who 
Iiad  a  Right— will  go  down  to  future  ages  as  one  to 
be  revered,  and  almost  worshiped." 

But  if  you'll  believe  it,  after  all  my  outlay  of  polite- 
ness, and  good  manners,  that  feller  acted  mad.  Wliat 
under  the  sun  ailed  him  I  don't  know  to  this  day, 
nnlees  it  was  he  couldn't  git  over  it — my  praising  up 
his  mother-in-law  so.  Some  men  are  at  such  sword's 
pints  with  their  mother-in-laws  that  they  can't  hear 
a  word  in  their  favor.  But  I  wasn't  goin'  to  encoar- 
age  CO  Buch  feelina  in  him,  and  I  was  determined  to 
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be  polite  nijBelf,  to  the  last,  so  I  sa^'S  in  conclusion 
"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Lome,  give  iny  best  respecte  to  vour 
motlier-iii-law  " 

He  give  iiie  a  look  witberin'  enough  to  witlier  mo, 
if  1  bad  been  easy  withered,  wliicli  I  wasn't.  Anu 
that  was  tbe  last  words  I  said  to  biin.  Jest  tbat  min- 
ute Josiali  come  in,  and  I  told  lilni  that  I  hadn't  no 
idee  tbe  Marquis  of  Lome  was  such  a  feller. 

Sajs  Josiab,  "  I  don't  believe  it  was  Mark,  it  wae 
some  tyke  or  other;  mebby  it  was  tbeWidder's  hired 
man," 

I  wouldn't  contend  with  him,  but  I  knew  what  1 
did  know,  I  went  to  lookiii'  at  some  of  the  other 
pictures.  There  was  faces  that  was  glad  and  happy, 
and  some  that  bad  desolation  wrote  out  on  'em. 
There  was  one  picture,  "War  Times"  that  made  nie 
feel  very  sad  feellns;  an  old  man  leanin'  on  a  rough 
Btun  fence,  lookin'  over  the  lonely  winter  fields,  and 
thinkin'  of  bis  boys  away  on  tlie  field  of  deatli—  the 
boys  tliat  made  the  old  farm  jubilant  with  their  happy 
voices  and  gay  young  faces.  You  can  see  it  all  in  the 
old  man's  face — tlie  memory,  the  dread,  and  the 
heartache.  And  then  there  was  smother  one  "  La 
Rota,"  by  name  that  worked  on  my  feelins  dretfully 
A  mother  standin'  before  a  foundlin'  hospital,  jest 
about  puttin'  !ier  baby  into  the  little  turiiin'  box  in 
the  winder  that  would  tm'u  him  forever  from  his 
mother's  arms  into  the  arms  of  charity,  which  aie 
colder.    After  that  one  kiss  on  the  baby  face,  Bbe 
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would  never  see  him,  never  know  of  his  fate ;  he 
would  be  as  lost  to  her  as  if  she  had  loBt  him  in  the 
crowd  of  heavenly  ehildern  ;  though  in  that  case  she 
would  know  wlieru  he  was;  safe  forever  from  sin  and 
niisery,  and  here — how  could  ehe  tell  what  would  be 
the  baby's  fate.  Oli,  how  bad  La  Kota  was  a  feelin'  j 
how  I  did  pity  her. 

And  then  there  was  "  The  Prodigal,"  a  comin'  back 
in  rage,  and  misery,  and  remorse,  to  the  home  he  left 
in  his  pride  and  strength  ;  and  to  see  tliat  old  father 
a  waitin'  to  welcome  him,  and  the  feeble  old  mother 
bein'  helped  out  by  her  sons  and  daughters — a  forgiv- 
in'  of  him.  Oh,  what  a  idee  that  did  give  of  the  long 
sufEeriu'  and  patience  of  love. 

Finally,  my  eyes  fell  onto  a  picture  that  affected  me 
more  than  any  I  liad  seen  as  yet.  The  name  on't  was ; 
"  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  They  had  gathered  round 
the  table  for  the  first  time  since  death  had  been  there, 
and  the  minister  was  askin'a  blessin'.  A  woman  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table  with  her  Iiands  clasped  close, 
as  if  to  crush  back  her  agony  ;  lier  face  white  and  thin 
from  watchin'  and  sorrow — ^j est  as  a  certain  person's 
would  be  if  it  was  Josiah, — her  eyes  bent  down,  jest 
as  if  she  could  not  look  at  that  vacant  chair.  On  one 
side  of  her  with  his  face  bent  down  in  grief,  was  a 
young  feller  about  the  age  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  on 
the  other  side,  a  girl  abont  the  age  of  Tirzah  Ann,  was 
kueelin'  right  down  by  the  table  a  Bobbin'  as  if  her 
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heart  would  break.  And  as  1  looked  at  it  the  tlioiiglit 
would  come  up,  tliougb  I  ordered  it  back,  "  "Wiiut ! 
what  if  it  was  Josiali  V  And  this  thought  rousted  up 
such  teelins  that  X  couldn't  control  'em,  aud  I  turned 
round  iiistiuctivulj'  and  locked  arras  with  him,  and  we 
went  into  another  room. 

Presently,  or  about  that  time  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  French  Department.  I  laid  out  to  pay  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  France,  whether  thej  showed  oif 
in  the  Main  Buildin'  or  Art  Gallery,  or  anywhere  ; 
because,  wherever  I  stood  before  their  doins, — above 
all  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  their  display,  I  see 
with  my  mind's  eye,  that  gallant  form  that  left  glory 
and  happiness  behind  liini  to  come  with  army  and 
treasure  to  help  a  stniggliu'  land  to  freedom.  I  see 
that  noble  face — not  middle-aged  and  brass-nionnted 
as  he  looks  on  his  monument,  but  joung  and  eager 
eyed — a  standin'  on  the  vessel's  keel,  (or  keeler)  a 
goin'  at  Liberty's  call,  into  a  New  World, and  the  per- 
ils and  hardships  of  a  camp  ;  and  wavin'  hack  a  good 
bye  to  tho  gay  pleasures  of  his  youth,  to  rank,  and 
all  he  loved  beet — his  sweetheart  and  Iiis  native  land. 

I  feel  most  skairt  to  say  it,  and  don't  know  as  I 
ort  to,  but  somehow  I  feci  a  little  different  ahout 
Layfayette  from  what  I  do  about  our  own  glorious 
Washington.  For  G  W.  was  a  fightin'  for  his  own 
land,  and  there  was  most  likely  a  little  mite  of  selfish- 
nesB  mixed  np  with  his  noble  emotions,  (probable  not 
more  than  one  j>art  in  two  or  three  hundred)  bat  ia 
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tliiB  noble  young  feller  tbese  wasn't  a  iiiite.  lie  give 
all,  aud  dared  all,  from  pure  love  of  Liberty,  and  sym- 
pathy for  tlie  oppressed.  And  so  France's  hull  doiiiB 
wuuld  have  looked  ^ood  to  uie  anyway  for  bis  eake, 
But  if  tliey  bad  stood  up  on  their  own  merits  alone 
they  would  have  stood  firm  and  solid  as  a  hemlock 
post  newly  eot.  Tliey  done  well,  clear  from  tiie  ceil- 
in'  down.  There  was  one  picture,  tiiere  was  a  great 
crowd  before,  and  amongst  tlie  rest  I  see  tlie  "  Creation 
Searchers  "  a  standin'in  a  row,  a  gazin  np  at  it  with  a 
dissatisfied  though  nearly  wooden  expression  of  coud. 
teiiance.  Tlie  picture  was  "Rizpab  Defendin'  the 
bodies  of  Saul's  cbildern  from  the  Eagles, "  it  affected 
me  terribly^I  thought  of  Thomas  Jeflereon,  The 
wild  desolation  of  the  spot,  tlie  great  beams  a  risin' 
out  of  tlic  rocks  with  the  seven  dead  bodies  a  hangin' 
np  in  the  air — left  there  to  die  of  liiinf^er  and  agony,  — 
with  ttie  slow  deatli  of  agonizin'  horrer  wrote  out  on 
their  dead  faces  and  their  stifiened  forms.  And 
beneath  them  standiu'  with  her  yeller  dre^s  and  bine 
di'apery  a  fioatin'  back  from  her,  is  Rizpah,  fightin' 
back  a  huge  vulture  that  with  terrible  opt'n  mouth 
and  claws  is  coritendin'  with  her  for  the  bodies  of  her 
sous.  They  were  slain  to  avert  the  famine,  and  there 
is  in  her  face  the  strengtli  of  the  martyr,  and  the  en- 
ergy of  despair  IIuw  that  woman,  so  strong,  bo 
iieroic  by  nature  must  have  loved  her  two  boys!  It 
was  a  horrible,  searefnl  picture  but  fearfully  impress- 
ive.    Wlien  I  look  at  anytliing  very  benutifnl,  or  verj 
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grand  and  impressive,  my  emotions  lift  me  clear  up 
above  speech.  I  s'pose  the  higher  we  go  up  the  less 
talkin'  there  is  done.  Why  if  anybody  could  feel 
Bociable  and  talkative  when  they  first  look  at  that 
picture,  I  believe  they  could  swear,  they  wouldn't  be 
none  too  good  for  it.  But  jest  at  that  minute  when 
I  was  feelin'  so  awful  horrihed,  and  lifted  up,  and 
curious,  and  sublime  and  everything,  I  lieerd  a  voice 
sayiu'  in  a  pert  lively  tone,  but  very  seorfin'. 

"  That  hahit  true  to  naterat  all." 

"No,"  says  Solomon  Cypher  in  a  eomplainin',  fauit- 
tindin'  way,  "there's  nothiu'  natteral  about  it  at  all. 
Why  !"  says  he  strikin' himself  a  eloquent  blow  in  the 
pit  of  his  stomach — "  why  didn't  they  hang  the  scare- 
crows nearer  to  the  cornfield  ? " 

"And  I  never,"  says  Cornelius  Cork,  a  holdiu' his 
glasses  on  witli  both  hands — for  bis  nose  bein'  but 
small,  tliey  would  fall  off — "  I  never  see  a  crow  that 
looked  like  that ;  it  baiiit  shaped  right  for  a  crow." 

"The  perspective  of  the  picture  haiiit  the  right 
size,"  says  Shakespeare  Bobbet. 

"  The  tone  is  too  low  down,"  says  Solomon  Cypher ; 
"  the  cirjcrfiil  obscure  is  too  big  and  take?  up  too 
much  room." 

"  Cheerful  obscure,"  says  I  in  witherin'  tones,  as  I 
looked  round  at  'em. 

"Don't  you  think  we  know  what  we  are  a  talkin' 
about  Josiah  Allen's  wife?  "  says  Solomon  Cypher. 

"  ^  wont  say  that  you  don't,"  says  I  "  for  it  wouldn't 
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be  good  maniiere."  I  wouldn't  stay  another  minute 
wlieie  they  was,  and  I  hurried  Joeiah  out  tellin'  him 
Miss  Bean  would  be  a  waitin'  for  us  at  the  Japau 
house.  I  told  Josiah  on  our  way  that  them  "  Creation 
Searchers"  fairly  sickened  me,  a  runnin'  things  down, 
and  prcteudiu'  not  to  admire  'em,  and  lookiu'  wooden, 
and  findin'  fault. 

""Well,"  says  Josiati,  "they  say  they  have  got  a 
reputation  for  wisdom  to  keep  up,  and  they  will  doit." 

"  They  are  keepin'  up  the  reputation  of  natteral 
fools,"  S'liys  I  warmly 

"  Well,"  says  Josiah  with  that  same  trinmphant  look 
to  Ills  mean  he  always  wore  when  we  talked  on  this 
eubjcet,  "  if  there  haint  anything  in  it  Samantha,  why 
does  BO  many  do  it  ?  " 

He  had  got  the  better  of  me  for  once,  and  he  knew 
it.  I  knew  well  there  was  hundreds  of  folks  that  got 
up  on  big  reputation  in  jest  that  way,  so  I  wouldn't 
multiply  another  word  with  him,  for  I  couldn't. 

Josiah  said  he  wanted  to  look  at  a  mowin'  machine, 
and  as  I  hadn't  been  to  the  Woman's  Pavilion  only 
to  take  a  cursory  view  of  it,  I  thought  now  was  my 
time,  and  so  I  went  through  it  with  a  proud  and 
happy  heart.  Yes,  I  can  truly  say  without  lyin'  that 
my  emotions  as  I  went  through  that  buildin'  was 
larger  in  size  and  heftier  in  weight  than  any  emotione 
I  had  enjoyed  sense  I  had  been  to  the  Sentinal. 
Feelin'  such  feelins  for  my  sect  as  I  felt,  holdin' 
their  honor  and  prosperity,  and  success  nearer  to  my 
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heart,  than  to  any  earthly  object,  (exceptin'  Josiah) 
I  suppose  if  anybody  could  have  looked  inside  of  my 
mind  as  I  wandered  through  them  rooms,  tbey  would 
have  seen  a  sight  tliey  never  would  have  forgot  the 
longest  day  they  ever  lived;  I  s'pose  it  would  have 
skairt  'em  most  to  death  if  they  wasn't  used  to  seein' 
emotions  performin'.  Oh !  such  proud  and  lofty 
feelins  as  I  did  enjoy  a  seein'  tlie  work  of  iny  sect 
from  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world. 
The  wonderful,  useful  inventions  of  the  sect,  sliowin' 
the  power  and  solid  heft  of  her  brains;  (he  bcanliful 
works  of  art  showin'  her  creative  artiot  soul,  and 
provin'  plain  the  healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  lier 
imagination.  The  wonderful  wood  carvin',  and  dainty 
fancy  needle  work,  and  embroideries  of  all  kindd  you 
can  imagine,  showin'  the  stiddy,  patient,  persistent 
powers  of  her  hands  and  fingers ,  and  what  was  fur 
more  interestin'  to  me  of  all,  was  tlie  silent  exhibit  at 
the  south  entrance,  showin'  wliat  sort  of  a  heart  she 
has  within  her,  a  record  of  eigiit  Imndred  and  twenty- 
two  large  noble  sized  charities,  organized  and  carried 
on  by  the  sect  which  a  certain  person  once  Smith,  is 
proud  to  say  she  belongs  to. 

Oh !  I  can  truly  say  that  I  felt  perfectly  beautiful, 
a  goin'  through  them  noble  halls,  a  seein'  everything 
and  more  too,  (as  it  were)  from  doll's  shoes,  and  pic- 
tares  of  poeeys,  and  squirrels,  and  five  little  pigs,  up 
to  the  Vision  of  St.  Christopher,  ami  a  big  stiitnte  of 
Eve  fltandin'  with  her  ami  over  her  face,  hidin'  the 
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shame  in  it.  There  was  Injun  basket  work,  perfectly 
beautiful,  and  settin'  by  the  side  of  it  weaviu'  her 
baskets  sot  as  dignilied  and  good  appearin'  a  woman, 
(tliough  dark  complexioned)  aa  any  nation  of  the 
world  sent  to  the  Sentinal.  I  bought  a  little  basket 
of  her  right  there  on  the  spot,  for  I  liked  her  looks, 
and  she  handed  me  out  her  card  . 

Margaret  Kesiah,  Obkine  Iiijnn  of  Canada. 

And  there  was  napkins,  the  linen  of  which  was 
wove  by  my  friend,  the  Widder  Albert;  and  as  I 
looked  at  'era,  I  thought  gently  to  myself;  how 
many  wimmtin  who  haint  got  a  Eljjbt,  and  don't  want 
one,  could  spin  linen  equal  to  this?  And  then 
amongst  every  other  way  to  honor  and  glorify  my 
sect  that  coidd  be  thought  of,  there  was  a  female 
woman  all  carved  out  of  butter  I  had  thought  in 
my  proud  spirited  hautiiiess  of  soul  that  I  could  make 
as  handsome  butter  balls,  and  flower  'cm  off  as  nobby 
as  any  other  woman  of  the  age.  But  as  I  looked  at 
that  beautiful  roll  of  butter  all  flattened  out  into  such 
a  lovely  face,  I  said  to  myself  in  firm  axents,  though 
mild  "Samautlia,  yon  have  boasted  your  last  boast 
over  butter  balls." 

There  was  some  bright  happy  pictures,  and  some 
that  wasn't.  One  was  of  a  sick  child  and  it's  mother 
out  ill  the  desert  alone  with  the  empty  water  jug 
stanilin'  by  'eui.  Tlie  mother  holdin' the  feeble  little 
liauds,  and  weepin'  over  him.  Her  heart  was  a  desert, 
and  she  was  in  a  desert,  which  made  it  hard  for  her, 
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and  hard  for  me  too,  and  I  was  jeet  puttiu'  my  Land 
into  my  pocket  after  mv  white  cotton  handkerchief, 
when  6omehody  kinder  hunched  me  in  the  side,  and 
lookiu'  round,  there  was  that  very  female  lecturer  I 
Bee  at  New  York  village.  Sajs  she :  "  Come  out 
where  it  is  more  quiet,  Josiah  Allen's  wife ;  1  want  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  you." 

She  looked  perfectly  full  of  talk,  but  says  I:  "I 
haiut  only  jest  commenced  lookin' round  at  the  splen- 
did doing  ill  this  buildin';"  Bays  1,  "  I  don't  want  to 
Btir  out  of  this  house  for  13  or  14  hours." 

Says  she,  "  You  can  come  again,  but  I  must  have  a 
talk  with  you." 

Says  I,  "  Feelin'  as  I  do,  wont  you  excuse  me  mom  ?  " 

But  she  wouldn't  excuse  me,  and  seein'  she  was 
fairly  euffcrin'  to  talk,  1  led  the  way  to  a  rendezvoo 
where  I  promised  Josiah  to  be,  not  knowin'  how  long 
slie  would  talk  when  she  got  at  it,  for — though  I  am 
very  close  mouthed  myself — I  know  well  the  failins 
of  my  sect  in  that  respect.  The  very  moment  we 
sot  down  on  the  pleasant  and  secluded  bench  I  took 
her  to,  she  begun  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  men  meetin'  here  to  cele- 
brate National  Independance  and  the  right  of  self- 
government,  when  they  hold  half  of  their  own  race 
in  political  bondage?" 

Says  I,  firmly,  "  I  think  it  is  a  mean  trick  in  'cm." 

Says  she,  bitterly;  "  Can't  you  say  sunthin'  more 
tbaa  that  1" 
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"  Yes,"  says  I,  "  I  can,  and  will ;  it  is  mean  as 
pusly,  and  meaner" 

Says  slie,  "  Wliatdo  you  think  of  their  meetin'here 
and  giorifyiit' tlie  sentiment  up  to  the  heavens  in 
words,  'true  government  consists  in  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  trampUn'  it  practically  down  to 
the  dust  under  theii'  leet?  What  do  you  think  of 
this  great  ado  over  grantiii'  the  makiu'  of  our  laws  to 
tile  Irisliman  jest  out  of  prison,  whom  they  diolike 
and  despise — and  denyin'  these  rights  to  intelligent, 
native-born  citizens,  whom  they  love  and  respect? 
What  do  you  think  of  their  taxin' the  christian  and 
earnest  sonled  woman,  worth  half  a  million,  and  leave 
it  to  men,  not  worth  the  shoes  they  wear  to  the  pole, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  vicious,  to  vote  how  that  money 
shall  be  used  ,  she,  by  the  work  of  her  hands  or  brains, 
earnin' property  to  be  used  in  this  way,  in  makin^  and 
enforcin'  laws  she  despises  and  believes  to  be  ruinous, 
and  unjust  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  ? "  says  she. 

Says  I,  with  a  calm  but  firm  dignity:  "I  think 
pusly  is  no  meaner  " 

"  Oh'"  says  she,  turnin'  her  nose  in  the  direction 
of  the  Main  Buildin'  and  shakin'  her  bruwn  lisle  thread 
fist  at  it,  "  how  I  despise  men  !  Oh,  how  sick  I  be  of 
'em !"  And  she  went  on  for  a  long  length  of  time,  a 
callin'  'em  every  name  I  ever  heerd  men  called  by, 
and  lots  I  never  heerd  on,  from  brutal  whelps,  and 
roarin'  tyrants,  down  to  lyin'  sneakin'  snipes  ;  and  for 
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every  new  and  awful  name  Bhe'd  give  'em,  I'd  think 
to  myself:  why,  my  Josiah  ia  a  man,  and  Father  Smith 
was  a  man,  and  lots  of  other  relatives,  and  4  fathers 
on  my  father's  side.     And  so  says  I ; 

"  Sister,  what  is  the  U6e  of  your  runnin'  men  so  ?" 
says  I,  mildiy,  "  it  is  only  a  tiriii'  yourself  ;  you  never 
will  catch  'em,  and  pat  the  halter  of  truth  onto  'em, 
while  you  are  a  ninnin'  'em  so  fearfully  ,  it  makes  'em 
skittish  and  baulky."  Says  I,  "  Men  are  bandy  in  a 
number  of  ways,  and  for  all  you  seem  to  despise  'em 
BO,  you  would  be  glad  to  boiler  to  some  man  if  your 
horse  should  run  away,  or  your  house  git  a  fire,  or 
the  ship  go  to  sinkin',  or  anything." 

Says  she,  "  Men  are  t!ie  most  despiseable  creeters 
that  ever  trod  shoe  leather  " 

"  Well,"  says  I,  calmly,  "  take  wimmen  as  a  race, 
mom,  and  they  don't  cherish  such  a  deadly  aversion 
to  the  other  sect  as  you  seem  to  make  out  they  do ; 
quite  the  reverse  and  opposite.  Why,  I  have  seen 
wimraen  act  so,  a  follerin'  of  'em  up,  pursuin'  of  'em, 
clingin'  to  'em,  smilin'  almost  vacantly  at  'em ,  I 
have  seen  'em  act  and  behave  till  it  was  more  sick- 
enin'  than  thoroiighwort  to  my  moral  stomach.  Says 
I,  "I  cherish  no  such  blind  and  almost  foolish  affec- 
tion for  'cm  as  a  sect,  (one,  I  almost  worehip)  but  I 
have  a  firm,  reasonable,  meetin'-house  esteem  for  'em, 
ftB  a  race.  A  calm,  firm  regard,  unmoved  and  stiddy 
as  a  settin'  hen  ;  I  see  their  faults,  plainly,  very — as 
my  JoBiab  will  testify  and  make  oath  to ;  and  I  also  see 
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tlieir  goodiiesBes,  their  streugtli,  their  nobilitiee,  and 
their  generosities — which  last  named  are  asmuch  more 
generous  than  onrn,  as  their  strength  is  stronger. 

Says  I,  "Pause  a  moment,  mom,  in  your  almost 
wild  career  of  riinnin'  men  down,  to  tbink  what  they 
have  done  ;  look  round  the  world  with  your  mind's 
eye,  and  see  their  work  on  land  and  sea.  See  the 
nations  they  have  foimded  ;  see  the  cities  stand  where 
there  used  to  be  a  wilderness ;  see  the  deserts  they 
have  made  to  blossom  like  a  rosy;  see  the  victories 
they  have  got  over  time  and  space, — talkin'  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other  in  a  minute,  and  trav- 
ellin'  almost  as  quick,  throngh  mountains  and  under 
the  water,  and  every  thing.  See  how  old  ocian  her- 
self— who  used  to  roar  defiance  at 'em — was  made  by 
'em  to  bile  herself  up  into  steam  to  git  the  victory 
over  herself.  And  in  spite  of  the  thunder  that  tried 
to  scare  'em  out,  see  how  they  have  drawd  the  light- 
nin'  out  of  the  lieavens  to  be  their  servant.  Look 
there,"  says  I,  pintiii'  my  forefinger  eloquently 
towards  the  main  Halls  Machinery,  Agricultural — 
and  so  ith — "see  the  works  of  that  sect  you  are  nm* 
nin'  so  fearfully ,  see  their  time-eonquerin",  labor- 
savin'  inventions,  see — " 

"I  won't  see,"  says  she,  firmly,  and  bitterly  "1 
won't  go  near  any  of  their  old  machines;  I'll  stand 
by  my  sect,  I'll  stick  to  the  Woman's  Pavilion.  I 
haint  been  nij^h  Machinery  Hall,  nor  the  Main  Build- 
in',  nor  the  Art  Gallery,  nor  I   won't  neither." 
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"I  Lave,"  Bajs  I,  in  triumphant,  joyful  tones,  "1 
have  been  lost  iii'em  repeatedly,  and  expect  to  bo  again. 
I  have  been  destracted  and  melted  down  in 'em,  and 
liave  been  made  almost  perfectly  happy,  for  the  time 
bein',  to  Bee  the  wonderful  fruits  of  men's  intellects ; 
the  labor  of  strong  heads  and  hearts ;  to  see  the  works 
of  men'sgenius,  and  enterprise,  and  darin';  the  useful, 
the  beautiful  and  grand,  the  heroic  and  sublime.  Why 
I  have  been  bo  lifted  up  that  I  didn't  know  but  I 
should  go  right  up  through  the  rnff,  (over  200  pounds 
in  all).  I  have  been  elevated  and  inspired  as  I  don  t 
expect  to  be  elevated  and  lifted  up  again  for  the  next 
100  years.  And  lookin'  round  on  what  I  see,  and 
tlunkin'  what  1  thought,  it  made  me  so  proud  and 
happy,  that  it  was  a  sweet  thought  to  me  that  my 
Josiah  was  a  man.'' 

"  Oh  shaw  !"  says  she,  "you  had  better  be  a  look- 
in'  at  the  Woman's  Pavilion,  than  lookin'  on  what 
tli«m  snipes  tiave  done." 

Says  I,  "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  natteral  fool  mom  ? 
Do  you  s'pose  I  am  such  a  fool  or  sucli  a  luny,  that 
every  time  I  have  looked  at  tlie  Woman's  Pavilion, 
and  gloried  over  the  works  of  her  Ininds  and  brains,  1 
liaint  felt  jest  so — only  more  so?"  Says  I,  "That 
bnildin'  stands  there  to-day  as  a  solid  and  hefty  prodf 
thatwimmen  are  sunthin'  more  than  the  delicate,  and 
helpless  zephyrs  and  seraphines,  that  they  liave  been 
falsely  pointed  out  to  be.  Says  I,  "It  is  a  great 
scientific  fact,  that  if  men  go  to  canterin'  blindly 
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down  that  old  pathway  of  wiinmen's  weaknees  and 
nnfitnesa  for  labor  and  endurance  and  inability  to 
meet  fioancikal  troubles  and  discouragements  again, 
they  must  come  bunt  up  ag'inet  that  buildin'  and 
recognize  it  as  a  6olid  fact,  and  pause  before  it  respect- 
fullj',  ponderin'  what  it  means,  or  else  fall.  They 
cau't  step  over  it,  their  legs  haiitt  long  enough." 

And  says  I,  "It  is  earnest  tliought  and  work  that 
has  tilled  it,  and  that  is  what  wimmen  want  to  do — to 
do  more,  and  say  less.  No  stream  can  rise  higher 
than  its  fountain  ;  a  universe  fall  of  laws  to  elevate 
wimmen  can't  help  her,  unless  she  helps  herself. 
Sufieragiu'  will  do  a  good -deal,  but  it  haint  a  goin'  to 
fill  up  a  empty  soul,  or  a  vacant  fi-ivolous  mind. 
There  are  thoughts  that  have  got  to  turn  right  square 
round  and  travel  another  road ;  there  is  tattin'  and 
bobinet  lace  to  be  soared  over ;  there  is  shoulder  blades 
that  has  got  to  be  put  to  the  wheel.  Every  flag  on 
the  buildin'  seems  to  float  out  like  good  deeds  and 
noble  eloquent  thoughts,  while  the  gabriel  ends  stand 
firm  under  'em,  like  the  firm,  solid  motives  and  prin- 
ciples that  great  and  good  deeds  have  got  to  wave  out 
from,  in  order  to  amount  to  anything." 

"  But,"  says  she,  *'  the  mean  snipes  won't  let  ns  vote." 
Says  I  calmly,  "  That's  so ;  they  haint  willin'  all  on 
'em,  to  give  us  the  right  of  sufferagin'  jest  at  present, 
and  as  I  have  said,  and  say  now,  it  is  mean  as  pusly 
in  'em.  But  it  don't  look  so  poor  in  them  as  it  does 
in  the  wimmen  that  oppose  it,  a  tiglitiu'  ag'iaat  their 
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own  best  interests.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  conscieii- 
tioiis,  iDtelligent  woman,  who  took  any  thought  for 
hei'scif  and  her  sect,  would  want  a  Right  to — " 

Here  ehe  liollered  right  out  iiiterruptin'  nie ,  eays 
she;  "  Less  vote !  less  take  a  hammer  and  go  at  thu 
men,  and  make  tliem  let  us  vote  this  minute." 

Says  I,  "I'd  love  to  convince  men  of  the  truth, 
bnt  it  haint  no  use  to  take  a  hammer  and  try  to 
knock  unwelcome  truths  into  anybody's  head,  male  or 
female.  The  idee  may  be  good,  and  the  hammer 
may  be  a  moral,  well  meanin'  Iiamnicr;  but  you  see 
the  dander  rises  np  in  the  head  that  is  bein'  hit,  and 
makes  a  impenetrable  wall,  through  which  the  idee 
can't  go  ;  that  is  a  great  philosophical  fact,  that  can't 
be  sailed  round,  or  climbed  over.  And  it  is  anotlier 
deep  scientific  principle,  that  you  can't  git  two  persons 
to  think  any  more  of  each  other  or  think  any  nearer 
alike  by  kiiockin'  their  heads  together  Nobody  can 
git  any  water  by  breakin'  up  a  chunk  of  ice  with  a 
axe ;  not  a  drop ;  you  have  got  to  thaw  it  out  gradual ; 
jest  like  men's  and  wimmen's  prejudices  in  the  cause 
of  Wimmen's  Rights.  Public  sentiment  is  the  warm 
fire  that  is  a  goin'  to  melt  this  cold  hard  ice  of  injustice 
that  we  are  contendin'  ag'inst ,  laws  haint  good  for 
much  if  public  opinion  don't  stand  beliind  'em  pushin' 
'cm  onward  to  victory  " 

"I  wont  wait  a  minute,"  says  she,  I  will  vote." 

But  I  argued  with  her,  says  I ;  "  Sister,  yon  are 
well  meanin',  no  doubt,  but  you  ort  to  remember  that 
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the  battle  liaiiit  always  to  the  swift."  Says  I,  "  It 
woDt  harm  iioue  of  us  to  f  oiler  Nater's  ways  a  little 
more  close;  and  Kater  is  a  female  that — if  she  is 
ruther  slow  motioned — generally  has  her  way  id  the 
end  to  an  iiiiuoiiimun  degree.  You  don't  cateii  lier 
gittin'  mad,  wild,  impatient,  tearin'  open  a  kernel  of 
corn,  or  grain  of  wlieat,  or  anything,  and  growin'  a 
stalk  out  of  it  sudden  and  at  uuce.  No!  jest  like  all 
patient  tuilura  for  the  Riglit,  she  plants  the  seed,  and 
then  lets  it  take  time  to  swell  out,  and  git  full  to 
bustin'  with  its  own  cunvictiniis  and  desires  to  grow, 
till  it  gits  so  sick  of  the  dark  ground  where  it  is  hid, 
and  longs  BO  for  the  light  and  the  free  air  above  it, 
that  it  can't  be  kep'  back  a  minute  longer,  but  soars 
riglit  up  of  its  own  free  will  and  accord,  towards  the 
high  heavens  and  the  blessed  sunlight.  But  if  seeds 
haint  good  fur  nothin',  they  wont  come  (ip  ,  all  the  Bun- 
sliine  and  rain  on  eartli  can't  make  'em  grow,  nor  cul- 
tivators, nor  horse  rakes,  nor  nothin' 

And  80  with  principles.  Lots  of  folks  spend  most  of 
their  daysa  plantin'  seeds  that  wont  come  up.  "Wliat 
is  worthless  wont  amount  to  nothin' — in  accordance 
with  that  great  matlieniatical  fact,  that  scientific  folks 
like  me  apply  to  lots  of  things,  and  find  that  it  comes 
right  every  timo — that  ort  from  ort  leaves  nothin', 
and  nothin'  to  carry  But  if  the  idee  is  true  and 
has  got  life  in  it,  no  matter  how  dark  the  mould  that 
covers  it,  it  is  morally  bound  to  spront — positively 
bound  to,  and  can't  be  hindered.     Don't  you  know, 
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when  a  big  ibiest  has  been  cut  down,  berry  bushes 
will  Bpring  right  up,  Beem  to  have  stood  all  ready  to 
spring  up  for  the  refresliin'  of  men  and  wiiiiiiien  jest 
as  quick  as  the  sbadders  of  the  tall  trees  had  got  offen 
'em  ,  curious,  but  so  it  is.  Who  knows  how  many  cen- 
turies thein  seeds  have  laid  tliere  a  waitiii'  their  time 
to  grow,  gittin'  sick  of  the  shadders  niebby,  but  jest  a 
waitin'  with  considerable  patience  after  all. 

And  thiiikin'  of  these  things  mom,  ort  to  make  us  con- 
siderable patient  too,  willin'  to  work,  and  willin' to 
wait ,  kiiowin'  that  gittin'  mad  and  actin'  haint  a  guin' 
to  help  us  a  uiite,  knowin'  that  the  seeds  of  gu<jd 
and  right,  planted  with  tears  and  prayers,  are  bound  to 
spring  up  triumphant;  knowin'  that  the  lauj;liin' 
and  cold  sneers  of  the  multitude  haint  a  goin'  tu  frost 
bite  'em  ,  knowin'  tliat  the  tears  of  weakness,  and 
weariness,  and  loneliness,  fallin'  from  human  eyes 
over  the  hoe  handle  in  plantin'  time,  only  moistens 
the  sod,  and  kinder  loosens  it  up  first-rate.  And  (hat 
even  the  ashes  of  persecution,  and  all  the  blood  (hat 
falls  in  righteoiis  cause,  only  nourishes  the  snowy 
flowers  and  golden  grain  of  the  future.  Mebby  it  is 
our  mission  to  clear  away  trees  and  stunips^sort  o' 
wood  choppers,  or  sawyers — I  don't  care  a  mite  what  I 
am  called.  We  may  never  see  the  seed  spring  up . 
we  may  not  be  here  when  it  breaks  through  the  dark 
mould  triumphant;  but  somebody  will  see  it;  happy 
skies  will  bend  over  it;  happy  hearts  will  hail  it; 
Aad  if  Freedom,  Truth,  and  Justice  is  remembered, 
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what  matters  it  if  JoBiah  A11en*B  wife  is  forgotten.'* 

Says  she,  "I  «?iZZ  hammer 'etn," 

I  declare  for't  I  Lad  forgot  where  I  was,  and  who  I 
was,  and  who  she  was,  and  who  Josiah  was — I  was 
carried  away  such  a  distance  by  ray  emotions.  But 
her  remark  soared  up  like  a  brass  pin  or  a  tack  nail, 
and  pierced  my  wrapped  mood.  I  see  I  hadn't  con- 
vinced lier,  her  eyes  looked  wild  and  glarin'. 

"  "Well,"  Bays  I,  "  if  you  do  you  will  probable  have 
the  worst  of  it,  besides  injuria'  the  hammer." 

Jest  at  that  very  minute  I  see  Josiah  a  comin',  and 
I  watched  that  beloved  and  approachin'  form  for 
mebby  half  or  two  thirds  of  a  minute,  and  when  I 
looked  round  again  she  was  gone,  and  I  was  glad  on't ; 
I  never  liked  her  looks.  And  in  a  few  minutes  Miss 
Bean  come  too,  and  says  s!ie  :  "  Don't  you  want  to 
go  and  see  some  relicks?  " 

Says  I,  "  I  haint  particular  either  way.  Bein'  a 
respectable  married  woman  with  a  livin'  pardner  of 
my  own,  I  sbant  make  no  move  either  way,  I  shant 
run  towards  'em  or  from  'em.  Havin'  lived  a  vege- 
table widow  for  so  many  years,  I  s'pose  yov.  feel 
different  about  relicks." 

Says  she,  "  I  mean  relicks  from  Jerusalem  and 
otiier  old  places,  made  out  of  wood  from  Mount  Olive, 
and  the  cross,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  so  4th." 
And  then  she  kinder  wlii,-])ered  to  me  :  "  They  do  say 
that  they  have  used  up  more  than  ten  cords  of  stove- 
wood  right  here  in  the  village  of  Filadelphy,  a  makin* 
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relicks  for  Turks  to  sell — Turks  right  from  Irelaud." 
Siiys  filie,  "  You  are  bo  awful  patriotic  you  ort  to  ece 
George  Washington's  clothes,  and  old  Independence 
Hall,  and  Liberty  bell." 

Says  I  in  agitated  axents ;  "  Cousin  Bean  has  George 
Washington  got  any  clotlies  here  to  the  Sentinal  ? " 

"Tee,"  says  she,  "they  are  in  the  United  ytatea 
Government  Biiildin' " 

I  gripped  holt  of  her  hand,  and  says  I,  "Lead  me 
there  instantly  !  "  and  she  led  the  way  to  the  buildin' 

But  thougli  I  see  everything  on  my  way  and  more 
too  scemiiily,  I  didn't  seem  to  sense  anything  as  it 
should  be  sensed,  til!  I  stood  before  them  relieks, 
and  then,  oh !  what  feclins  I  did  feel  as  I  see  tliat 
coat  and  vest  that  George  had  buttoned  up  so  many 
times  over  true  patriotism,  truthfulness,  and  honor 
When  I  see  the  bed  he  had  slept  on,  tlie  little  ronnd 
table  he  had  eat  on,  the  wooden  bottomed  chair  he 
had  sot  down  on,  the  beihises  be  had  hlowed  the  fire 
with  in  cold  storms  and  discouragements ;  and  then 
to  see  the  bed  quilts  worked  by  his  own  mother, 
and  to  think  wjiat  powerful  emotions,  what  biirniii' 
plans,  what  eager  hopes,  and  what  dark  despairs  they 
had  covered  up  iu  76.  And  then  to  see — a  layin'  on 
the  bed — the  cane  that  Benjamin  give  to  George,  and 
to  see  George's  glasses  and  candle  stick,  and  trunks 
and  etcetery  Why,  they  all  rousted  up  my  mind  so, 
that  I  told  Josiah  i  must  see  iDdependince  Hall  be- 
fore 1  slept,  or  I  wouldn't  answer  for  the  consequenoeB. 
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1  waa  fearfully  rouBted  up  in  my  mind,  aB  much  so  u 
if  my  emotions  liad  been  alt  stirred  uj)  with  that  little 
hatchet  that  G  W  couldn't  tell  a  lie  with. 

Leavin'  Miss  Bean,  we  started  off  for  Independauce 
Hall.  What  feelins  I  felt,  as  I  stood  in  the  room  where 
our  4  fathers  signed  the  papers  givin'  their  childern 
liberty  ;  where  them  old  fathers  signed  the  deed  with- 
out flinchiri'  a  hair,  thougli  they  well  knew  that  it  had 
got  to  be  sealed  red  with  their  blood.  To  stand  on 
that  very  floor — kinder  checkered  o2 — that  they  had 
stood  on,  to  see  tbem  very  cliairs  that  they  had  sot 
in,  and  then  to  see  their  brave,  lieroic  faces  a  lookin' 
down  on  me — I  felt  strange,  curious.  And  there  waa 
that  old  bell  that  had  rung  out  the  old  slavery  and 
oppression,  and  rung  in  the  new  times  of  freedom  and 
liberty  My  emotions  tuckered  me  out  so  that  when  I 
got  to  sleep  that  night,  I  was  dreamin'  that  I  was  upon 
the  top  of  that  bell  a  swingin'  over  the  land,  soarin' 
right  back  and  forth  ;  a  swingin'  back  into  them  times 
that  tried  men's  and  wimmen's  souls,  and  then  forth 
again  into  the  glorious  nineteenth  century.  I  had 
a  awful  time  of  it,  and  so  did  Josiali,  and  I  wouldn't 
go  through  it  again  for  a  dollar  bill,  and  Josiah  saya 
he  wouldn't. 
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THE  next  mornin'  we  got  onto  the  grounds  early 
and  took  a  eliort  tower  tliroiigh  tlie  Main  BuiJd- 
in'  when  Josiah  says  to  me  all  of  a  sudden 

"Less  go  and  be  elevated  Samantiia!" 

Says  I,  ""What  do  you  mean,  Josiali  Allen  ?"  I 
was  skairt ;  I  tlioiiglit  lie  was  goin'  the  way  of  Innjs. 

*'WLy,"  Bays  he  "  I  mean  less  go  and  be  elevated  up 
in  the  elevator." 

"Oh!"  says  I,  "I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  go 
and  git  intoxicated  with  yon," 

I  didn't  blame  Josiah,  for  I  knew  it  was  a  princi- 
ple implanted  in  his  sect  to  see  all  tliey  could  eee, 
but  still  I  hung  back;  I  didn't  feel  like  it;  somehow 
I  didn't  feel  like  bein'  elevated ;  and  knowin'  what 
would  be  the  strongest  argument  to  bear  onto  him,  I 
mentioned  tlie  expense,  but  he  argned  back  again : 

"  Ten  cents  won't  make  or  break  us.  Do  less  be 
elevated  Samantiia ;  come  on,  less." 
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So  seein'  he  was  determiaed  on*t,  we  went  back 
agiiiu  into  tlie  Main  Buildin'  and  waa  elevated.     And 

wLat  a  eight  tiiat  was  that  waB  spread  out  below  iie. 
Never  shall  I  forget  it  while  memory  sets  up  in  her 
liigh  cliair.  Ab  I  looked  on  it  all,  I  couldn't  think  of 
but  jest  one  thing,  how  the — the — D — D — David  took 
tlie  Master  up  on  a  high  mountain,  and  showed  him 
all  the  kingdoms  and  glory  of  the  world,  and — Josiali 
hunched  me  jest  then  and  says  he  :  "  Halnt  you  glad 
I  took  you  up  here,  Samantha  ?" 

And  then  I  told  !iim  what  I  wasthinkiu'  of,  and  he 
didn't  seem  to  like  it ;  he  wanted  to  know  in  a 
cross,  surly  tone  "if  I  was  a  hingin'  on  him;"  I 
told  him  I  wasn't. 

And  then  we  traipsed  around  to  see  several  other 
things,  until  I  was  tired  completely  out.  I  thought 
seein'  so  umch  would  sort  o'  quiet  Josiah  down,  but 
it  only  made  him  more  rampant  to  see  more;  he 
wanted  to  see  some  wild  beasts ;  he  said  he  wanted  to 
go  to  the  bear  pits. 

Says  I ,  "  /  don't  want  to  see  any  wild  beasts." 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  you  set  down  bore  and  rest,  and 
I  will  come  back  in  half  an  hour  or  three  quarters." 

So  lie  left  me,  and  soon  after,  I  thought  I  would 
saunter  around  the  grounds  all  alone  by  myself,  and 
while  doin'  so,  1  arrovc  at  the  same  fountain  I  and 
Josiah  had  looked  upon  several  days  previous;  where 
the  beautiful  girla  was  upholdin'  the  platter  on  which 
the  water  was  a  fiillin' ;  and  as  my  cjca  fell  upon  it, 
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they  also  fell  upou  the  form  of  my  Josiah,  a  gazin' 
apon  tlie  female  tiggera  in  wrapped  attention. 

But  as  I  have  remarked  once  before  (I  believe,)  I 
haint  a  jealous  hair  in  my  head, 
but  I   ciin't   deny  that  I  was 
dumbfoundered   now      I  took 
him  firmly  by  the  arm  ,  sajs  I  * 

"What  are  you  a  lookin'  at, 
JoBiah  Allen  ?  " 

He  was  awful  suipnbed,  but  ' 
it's  wonderful  how  the  male  sect 
will  turn  off  an^ 
thing,    SajB  he 
"  I  was  a  admir 
in*  the  water, 
Saniantha,    how  ^£l 
beautiful  it  biles  ^ 
up  and  then  falls  '■ 
down  intothe^ 
platter  "    A  n  d  ^ 
he  turned  round 
to  the  fountain  admirin'  the  bbautiful  watbr. 

Says  I,  "Josiah  Allen,  are  these  the  wild  beasts, 
is  this  the  bear  pit  you  wanted  to  see  ? "  And  I  added 
in  dry  tones :  '*  You  had  better  hereafter  remain  near 
your  pardner  "  And  I  led  him  away.  "We  sauntered 
along  for  some  time,  but  Josiah  was  dretful  uneasy. 
1  never  see  him  so  restless;  and  anon,  says  he:  "I 
feel  to-day,  sotnehow,  Samantha,  jest  like  meanderiD." 
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1  see  it  was  no  use  to  restrain  liiin,  and  &a^s  I : 

Well,  you  can  keep  right  on  a  uieauderiir,  but  / 
can't  meiiMder  anotlier  step. "  Says  I — wipin'  my 
heated  forward  on  my  wliite  cotton  handkerchief — 
"I  have  meandered  too  inueh  now  for  my  own  good, 
and  I  must  go  to  some  quiet  spot,  where  I  can  rest 
both  my  limbs  and  the  eyes  of  my  spectacles, for  they 
are  both  fearfully  weary.  I  must  have  a  little  c^uiet, 
Josiah  Allen." 

Says  he,  "  How  will  you  git  bolt  of  any  quiet  here, 
Samantha  V 

Says  I,  "I  have  heard  it  is  to  be  obtained  down  in 
tile  raven  between  this  Ilali  and  the  Artemus  Gal- 
lery ,"  So  he  said  lie  would  njeet  me  there  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  started  off.  The  raven  (probable  so 
called  from  ravens  bein'  found  there  in  the  past)  is 
perfectly  delightful.  A  brook  goes  langbin'  through 
it ;  there  is  beautiful  shady  walks  and  bridges,  easy 
beneiies  are  to  be  found  under  the  great  noble  forest 
trees,  and  there  is  green  grass,  and  ferns,  and  daisies, 
and  a  spring  with  a  tin-dipper.  It  is  a  lovely  place, 
and  I  sot  down  fcelin'  first-rate.  Nobody's  arms,  not 
even  the  most  trained  nurses,  can  rest  a  tired  baby  so 
well  as  its  mother's ,  nobody  can  rest  the  weary,  and 
fatigued  out  like  Nater.  I  hadn't  been  there  more'n 
2  minutes  before  I  begun  to  feel  rested  off,  and  as  it 
is  my  way  to  do,  I  begun  to  think  deeply  and  allegore 
to  myself  Thinka'es  I,  here  I  be  in  Pennsylvany ; 
and  then  I  went  to  thinkin'  of  Peon, — thought  what 
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a  jjuble,  good  man  he  wad;  tiiiukd'es  I,  no  wouder  tlie 
Pennsj'IvanyaiiB  have  prospered  ;  no  wonder  the  Sen- 
tlnal  stands  firm,  for  they  all  stand  on  ground  Iioii- 
eatlj  bought  from  their  true  owners,  by  that  noble 
Penn,  and  paid  for. 

And  then  I  thought  a  sight  about  Penn  ;  how  firm 
his  scalp  always  stood,  how  peaceful  his  frontiers  was, 
and  I  wondered  if  there  would  be  so  much  Injun 
diCSculty  if  the  spirit  of  lionesty,  justice,  and  trutli, 
that  lie  showed  to  the  Injuns,  could  be  showed  to  'em 
now  Anyway,  as  I  sot  there,  I  wished  eloquently 
to  myself,  that  when  he  ascended  to  the  Heavens  pre- 
pared for  just  men,  his  mantiliy  could  have  fell  onto 
the  men  who  make  our  laws,  and  could  be  wore  now 
in  "Washington  by  them,  and  laid  gracefully  accrost 
the  Injun  Buro. 

I  was  just  a  thinkin'  this  to  myself  when  I  see  a 
dretful  pleasant  lookin'  lady  come  and  set  down  on  a 
bencli  only  a  little  ways  from  in e.  Slie  had  such  a 
good  look  onto  her  that  I  says  to  a  man  who  happened 
to  be  a  goin'  by  where  I  sot,  "  Can  you  tell  me  who 
that  lady  is  ? "  "  Mrs.  Ulysses  Grant,"  says  he.  "  Not 
dhe  that  was  Julia  Dent?  "  says  I.  "  Yes,"  says  he. 
I  walked  right  up  to  her  and  says  I — holdin'  out  my 
hand  in  a  warm  and  affectionate  manner 

"How  do  you  do,  Julia?  I  am  highly  tickled  to 
Bee  you ;  how  does  the  baby  do — and  how  does  Mr 
Dent'ses  folks  do  t  Are  they  all  so  aa  to  be  about  ?" 
M^B  I,  "I  am  Josiah  Allen's  wife." 
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"  Oh  !  "  says  she,  "  1  ha7e  heerd  my  husband  speak 
of  you."  And  she  shook  liands  with  me,  and  made 
room  on  the  bench  for  me  to  set  dofrn  by  her. 

"  Yes,"  says  I,  "  I  rescued  liira  when  lie  called  for 
peace  and  couldn't  find  it ;  I  bad  the  honor  of  savin' 
him  from  pain  and  Betsey  Bobbet."  1  thought  I 
would  explain  it  to  her,  though  she  didn't  act  jealona 
a  mite.  But  it  is  always  best  to  explain  to  wimmen 
jest  what  business  you  and  her  pardner  have  been 
talkin'  about.'  It  may  save  some  bad  feelin'  towards 
you,  and  some  curtain  lectures  for  fiim. 

Says  I,  "  I  had  a  talk  with  your  huaband  in  the 
cause  of  Right,  and  advised  the  Nation  prom iscously 
through  him.  But  there  was  several  other  things  I 
wanted  to  say,  but  I  see  be  was  gittin'  hungry,  and 
60,  of  course,  fractious  and  worrysome,  and  I  stopped 
in  a  minute,  for  1  well  know  there  is  a  time  to  advise 
men,  and  a  time  to  refrain  from  It.''  Says  I,  "  Wim- 
men who  have  had  a  man  to  deal  with  for  any  length 
of  time,  learn  to  take  advantage  of  times  and  seasons." 

1  see  by  her  looks  she  didn't  want  no  tutorin'  on 
that  subject — she  haint  nobody's  fool.  Says  she, 
"  What  did  you  want  to  speak  to  my  husband  about !" 

Says  I,  "  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him  more  aboat  the 
Injuns." 

Saya  she,  "  My  husband  has  honestly  tried  to  do 
the  best  he  could  with  'em." 

Saya  I,  "  I  believe  it  Julia ;  I  believe  it  from  nearly 
the  bottom  of  my  heart." 
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Says  she,  "They  are  a  low,  dirty,  degraded  race." 
Says  I,  "  It  haint  reasonable  to  expect  to  git  higli- 
toDed  virtues  and  principles  from  ignorance  and  Buper- 
Btition.  Think  of  minds  narrowed  down  to  one  thought, 
by  a  total  lack  of  cnltiire  and  objocte  of  interest; 
think  of  their  constant  broodin'  over  tlio  centuries  of 
wrongs  they  think  they  have  endured  from  the  white 
race ;  and  wliat  wonder  is  it  that  this  spirit  flames  out 
occasionally  in  deeds  that  make  the  world  shudder 
And  then,  people  will  sliet  their  eyes  to  the  causes 
that  led  to  it,  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  Iiorrer,  and 
cry  out  for  extermination." 

Says  Julia,  "  It  is  Destiny  ,  it  is  the  wave  of  civili- 
zation and  progress  that  is  movin'  on  from  the  East 
to  tlie  West.  The  great  resistless  wave  whose  rush 
and  might  nothin'  can  withstand.  Rushin'  grandly 
onward,  sweepin'  down  all  obstacles  in  its  path." 

Says  I,  "Julia,  that  is  a  sublime  idee  of  yourn, 
very  sublime,  and  dretfnl  comfortin'  to  the  waves, 
but  let  me  ask  yoii  in  a  friendly  way,  haint  it  a  little 
tough  on  the  obstacles  ?  " 

She  said  that  it  was,  though  she  hadn't  never  looked 
at  it  so  much  in  that  light  before. 

"Yes,"  says  I,  "I  know  jest  how  it  is;  you  have 
looked  at  the  idee  with  the  eye  of  a  wave.  But  that 
wont  do,  Julia,  when  we  look  at  an  idee  we  mnst 
look  at  it  from  more  than  one  side,  we  mnst  look  at 
it  with  several  pair  of  eyes  in  order  to  git  the  right 
light  onto  it; "  saya  I,  "I  don't  blame  yon  for  lookin' 
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at  it  witli  the  eye  of  a  wave— ^a  noble,  sublime  eje, 
full  of  power,  and  might,  and  glory,  calm  and  stiddy 
as  eternity  And  tlien  to  be  fair,  we  ort  to  look  at 
it  with  the  eye  of  a  obstacle,  pleadin',  and  frightened, 
and  melancholly,  with  a  propliecy  of  coniin'  doom. 
And  when  we  s'posen  the  case,  it  wont  do  for  us  to 
s'posen  onrselves  waves  all  the  hull  time,  we  must,  in 
order  to  be  just,  s'posen  ourselves  obstacles  part  of 
the  time.  And  s'posen  you  was  a  obstacle,  Julia, 
and  your  Ulysses  was  one,  and  s'posen  I  was  one,  and 
myJosiah  w;is  another  one,  this  wouldn't  hinder  us 
from  liein'  faint  when  we  h;idu't  notliin'  to  eat;  and 
our  legs  from  aeliin'  when  we  liad  been  drove  clear 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  and  onr  hearts  from 
greivin'  when  we  was  forced  from  our  homes  to  let  our 
enemies  live  there,  and  our  eyes  from  rainin'  floods 
of  tears  when  tliey  see  our  loved  ones  falliu'  by  our 
side  for  defendin'  onr  homes  from  wliat  we  look  upon 
as  a  invader  It  wouldn't  hinder  our  hearts  from 
brealiin'  when  we  was  drove  ofi  and  denied  the  right 
even  to  weep  over  the  gnives  where  onr  hopes  was  a 
lyin'  buried  np  with  our  beloved  obstacles." 

Julia  was  almost  in  tears,  but  she  reminded  me 
tluit  they  only  used  the  land  for  low,  triflin'  pursuits; 
sncli  aa  huntin'  and  otlier  worthless  amusements;  that 
we  i>ut  it  to  better  use. 

Says  I,  "  Julia,  I  haint  a  denyin'  of  it,  I  haint  said, 
and  I  haint  a  goin'  to  say  tliat  it  wasnH  necessary  to 
plough  up  and  amootb  out  their  graveyards  to  make 
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race  courses  and  base  ball  and  crokay  grounds  for 
uur  nobler  race ;  I  haint  denied  it ;  I  was  only  remind- 
iu'  you,  that  it  seemed  to  be  uucomnjon  tough  on  'em  ; 
that  is  all.  I  think  on  'em  a  sight;"  saje  I,  "how 
they  used  to  own  the  hull  of  this  continent;  a  friend- 
ly, |jeaceable  set  Columbus  said  they  was;  would  have 
done  anything  for  him,  knelt  right  down  and  wor- 
shipped him,  they  was  so  glad  to  see  him.  It  seems 
sort  o'  pitiful  to  me,  to  tliink  they  looked  with  snch 
reverent  admirin'  eyes  on  the  comiu'  race  that  was 
to  destroy  'em  ;  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  white 
hands  that  was  to  strike  'em  such  fearful  blows; 
thought  they  come  right  down  from  heaven  ,  and  how 
soon  they  didn't  think  so — how  soon  they  tliought 
tliey  come  from  a  different  place.  I  s'pose  they  was 
a  eimple,  well  meanin',  childlike  lot,  livin'  so  near  to 
Nater,  that  they  got  nearer  to  her  heart  than  we  can 
ever  think  of  gittin'.  And  the  mountains  and  waters 
cling  to  their  names  yet;  it  seems  as  if  they  don't 
forget  'em ;  the  Alleghany's  seem  to  be  a  liftin'  up 
their  heads  a  lookin'  for  the  AUegbanies  and  wonder- 
in'  what  has  become  of  'em.  The  Delcwarc  scceus  to 
be  a  rusljin'  along  clear  to  the  sea,  a  huiitin'  fur  the 
Delewares;  and  Huron  and  Erie  git  fairly  mad,  and 
storm  and  rage  a  hoUerin'  for  the  Ilurons  and  Erics; 
and  old  Ontario,  I  never  see  her  but  what  she  seems 
to  be  a  murmnrin'  and  whisperin'  sunthin'  about  the 
Ontarios;  lier  blue  waters  have  a  sort  of  a  niournfnl 
Bound  to  me}  a  nevermore  sounds  in  the  wave  as  it 
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Bwaaliea  up  OQ  the  beach,  as  if  it  wae  a  cryiii'  out  to 
me,  askiir  me  what  we  have  done  with  'era.  Her 
great  hreast  seems  to  be  a  heavin'  up  and  eitbin'  for 
the  fate  of  them  whose  canoes  used  to  float  on  her 
hoeora — them  light  eaiioes  that  have  floated  off  fur- 
ther and  further,  till  pretty  soon  the  last  one  will 
float  off  into  that  oeian  whose  further  shore  we  haint 
never  seen." 

Says  Julia,  "  I  will  speak  to  my  husband  on  the 
subject  at  once." 

Says  I,  "So  do,  and  choose  the  time  when  he  is 
cleverer  than  common,  jest  as  I  would  deal  with  iny 
Josiah." 

Then  I  told  her,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  stay  right 
by  her  all  the  afternoon,  1  felt  such  a  friendship 
for  her  but,  says  I,  "  you  know  Julia  that  even 
respect  and  admiration,  when  they  come  in  conflict 
with  love,  have  to  stand  back ;  and  my  companion  I 
know  is  almost  famishin'  with  hunger,  aud  1  have 
got  the  key  to  the  satchel  bag  contaiuin'  our  lunch;" 
and  says  I,  "you  know  wliat  ravages  Imnger  makes 
in  a  man."  She  said  she  knew  it  well  and  that  I  was 
perfectly  excusable.  And  I  bid  her  good-hye  and 
started  on  towards  the  place  where  I  promised  to 
meet  my  Josiah.  1  found  him  a  watchin'  the  satchel 
bag,  with  a  gloomy  and  fractious  face,  but  after  he 
eat,  he  looked  well  and  happy  again.  Hia  plan  for 
the  afternoon  wae  to  see  all  the  live  stock  on  the 
gronnd,  all  the  iron  work,  tlie  mineral  annex,  the 
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war-like  preparatious  of  the  different  oations,  their 
ships  and  farmin'  tools,  the  dairy,  brewery,  tLe 
model  of  Paris,  the  newspaper  offices,  the  light- 
houses, cheese  factory,  wagon  shops,  wind  mills  and 
the  different  tarvems,  and  he  sot  right  out. 

The  statement  of  his  plan — added  to  my  meanderins 
and  outlay  of  eloquence— had  wearied  me  nearly  out, 
hut  I  knew  well  where  to  go  and  git  rested.  1  knew 
what  could  take  me  right  up — though  iny  heft  was 
great — and  waft  me  off  into  a  land  where  weariness 
was  never  admitted  through  its  gate,  where  pain  and 
tiredness  and  care  never  climbed  over  its  fence.  I 
didn't  know  whether  to  go  and  be  lifted  up  to  this 
beautiful  realm  by  the  music  in  the  glen,  or  the 
piano  and  organ  concert  iu  tlie  Main  Buildin';  but 
finally  I  chose  the  latter  And  seatin'  my  body  on  a 
seat  I  peacefully  left  this  weary  world,  and  for  about 
a  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  was  a  triiimphiint 
and  blessed  citizen  of  that  other  world  which  is  bo 
near  to  onrs  that  we  can  be  transported  to  it  in  half  a 
moment,  and  so  fur  off  that  no  one  can  ever  find  the 
patli  a  leadin'  to  it,  or  tell  how  it  is  bounded,  or  how 
big  it  is,  or  who  made  it,  or  why  it  was  made,  or  any- 
thing. But  that  it  is  a  land  of  entrancin'  beauty  and 
delight,  that  we  all  know ;  and  I  don't  know  but  I 
should  have  lingered  in  it  all  day,  if  a  roUin'  chair 
containin'  a  woman  hadn't  rolled  riglit  onto  me  as  I 
BOt  on  the  end  of  the  seat;  and  bein'  rousted  up  and 
brought  down  to  the  world  again,  thinks'es  I,  I  will 
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tiike  a  short  roll  round  the  buildin'  myself.  So  I 
beconed  to  a  young  feller  whose  chair  a  lady  liad  jest 
got  out  of,  and  took  her  place;  but  the  move  wasn't 
a  liappyfyin'  one  to  me  ;  I  got 
to  tbinkiii';  thinks'es  I  who 
knows  where  he'll  roll  me  ofi 
to— no  knowin'  but  what  all  of 
a  sudden  lie'li  take  a  start  and 
run  with  nic  clear  out  of  sight. 
I  put  in  a  ap- 
pear.1 11  ce  of 
tliii,  and  I 
lougbt  I'd  try 
I  )  stand  it  a 
ittle  longer, 
I  )rlkne\v  he'd 
jink  strange 
ly  gitliii'  out 
)  soon.  But  I 
juhln't  seem 
to  senses  thnig 
K-  I  sec ;  I  kcp'  a 
',  thinkin'  of  Jo- 
^V:Uifrt«i  fliah  and  the 
peril  he  was  in 
nicbhy  ;  I  turned  round  and  looked  at  the  chap,  and  I 
mistrusted  he  looked  sort  o'  wild  out  of  his  eye;  and 
I  tola  him  in  agitated  ascnts  tliat  if  lie  was  willin',  I'd 
pay  Iiim  for  the  hull  honr  I  Imrgained  for,  and  git  out 


I   SHORT   ROLL. 
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on  the  spot.  He  seemed  williu',  and  I  descended 
down  out  of  tbe  cliair — and  was  glad  of  the  chance. 

Then  I  went  and  eot  duwn  on  a  bench  hy  the  noble 
fountain  of  Moses  and  Temperance,  and  I  was  episod- 
in' to  myself  what  a  hard  time  Mr.  Moses  did  have 
in  the  wilderness,  and  how  lie  made  water  flow  out  of 
a  rock.  And  I  wondered  dreamily  if  he  was  here 
now  if  lie  wouldn't  have  to  give  a  harder  knock 
ag'inst  rocky  hearts  and  the  rocks  of  eellislincts  and 
custom,  before  he  made  water  flow  instead  of  likker; 
M'lien  first  I  knew,  Josiah  come  and  sot  right  down 
by  me,  and  says  he  "  You  know  I  told  you  this 
mornin'  Samanthn,  about  the  '  Creation  Seaichers'  all 
wauderln'  ofl"  last  night  a  searchin'  round  and  gittin' 
lost  again,  and  how  Shakespeare  Cubbct  estimated 
that  they  liad  travelled  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  that  he  thonght  his 
father  and  old  Dagget  would  be  bed  rid  for  life , 
ETid  how  that  Shakespeare  had  shipped  'em  home 
this  mornin'  by  ear  load — he  goin'  along  to  lift  'em 
round,  and  keep  'em  together — all  but  Solomon 
Cypher,  Cornelius  Cork,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Auger  " 

"Yes,"  says  I,  "you  told  me  of  it,  but  what  of  it?" 

"  "Well,"  says  he,  the  three  '  Creation  Searchers '  that 
was  left  are  in  jaih" 

"In  jail,  Josiah  Allen t" 

"Yes,  in  jail  for  playin'  horse  and  disturbin'  ihe 
peace,  Sam  Snyder  has  jest  told  me  the  particulars. 
They  got  to  thinkin'  I  a'pose,  how  many  scrapea  they 
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had  got  into  sense  they  was  here  as  a  body ;  how 
much  money  they  had  loet,  and  how  mach  fun  had 
been  made  of  'em ;  and  they  seemed  to  lose  every 
mite  of  dignity,  and  every  spec  of  decency  they  had 
got  about  'em,  and  they  all  got  drunk  as  fools — " 

Says  I  warmly,  "I  told  the  Nation  jest  how  it 
would  be,  and  I  told  you  Josiah,  but  you  wouldn't 
believe  me,  neither  on  you,  and  now  there  is  Solomon 
Cypher  drunk  as  a  fool ;  mebby  you'll  hear  to  me 
another  time,  Josiah  Allen." 

Says  Josiah  with  a  gloomy  look,  "  I  don't  see  what 
yon  want  to  lay  it  all  to  me  for ;  their  sellin'  likker 
here  to  the  Sentimental  wasn't  my  doin'a," 

"  Well,  you  sort  o'  upholded  the  Nation  in  it ;  did 
they  catch  'em  here  to  the  Sentinal,  Josiah?" 

*'No,  they  got  their  likker  here,  and  then  they 
went  down  into  the  village  a  cuttin'  up  and  actin' 
every  step  of  the  way ;  and  when  they  catched  'em 
they  was  playin'  horse  right  in  front  of  the  meetin'  , 
house.  Cornelius  and  the  Editor  was  horses  and  old 
Cypher  they  say  had  got  holt  of  their  galluses  a 
drivin'  'em  double;  and  he  was  a  yellin'  and  cluckin' 
to  'em  to  git  up,  and  they  was  a  prancin'  and  a  snortin', 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Anger  was  pretendin'  to  be 
balky,  and  was  a  kickin'  up  and  a  whinnerin*;  the 
likker  had  made  three  perfect  fools  of  'em.  And 
what  ganls  me,"  says  he  with  a  deprested  look,  "is, 
that  a  relation  of  ourn  by  marriage  should  be  io  the 
scrape ;  it  will  make  such  talk ;  and  we  mixed  up  in  it." 
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Says  I  calmly  but  firmly,  *'  lie  must  have  a  bail 
put  onto  bim." 

"/won't  put  it  on,"  says  1  e — ^n  1  heal  lei  n  i  loud 
mad  tone—"  he  won't  git 
bails  put  onto  him  by  me,    ot 
a  darned  bail." 

"  Well,"  says    I,  "  if      o 
iiaint  no  pity  by  you,  you  ca 
probable  stop  swearin'  if  to 
set  out  to.    They  are  relat 
on  your  side  Joiiih  Allen 


L.   LICENSED." 

"  Throw  the  Widder  in  my  face  again  will  you  I " 
eay6  he,  "if  she  whb  fool  enough  to  niarrv  Iiim,  she 
may  take  care  of  him  for  all  of  me,  and  if  ehe  wants 
»ny  bails  put  onto  him,  ehc  may  ]>;:t  'cm  on  herself." 
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Says  I  lookin'  my  pardner  calmly  in  the  eye.  "  Ort 
from  ort  leaves  liow  man^-  Josiali  Allen?" 

"Ort,"  says  he,  and  snapped  out,  "what  of  it? 
What  do  you  go  a  prancin'  off  into  Kithmatic  for,  bucIi 

a  time  as  tliis?" 

Says  I  mildly,  for  principle  held  my  temper  by  the 
reins,  a  leadin'  me  along  in  the  harness  first-rate, 
"  When  you  reckon  up  a  row  of  orts  and  git  'em  to 
amount  to  anything,  or  git  anything  from  'era  to 
carry,  then  you  can  set  the  bride  to  doin'  sunthin' 
and  expect  to  have  it  done ; "  says  I,  *'  won't  Sam  Sny- 
der succor  him  I  " 

"  No  he  won't ;  lie  says  he  won't  and  there  haint 
a  Jonesvillian  that  will;  you  won't  catch  'em  at  it." 

"Well,"  says  I  firmly,  with  a  mean  that  must  Lave 
looked  considei'aMe  like  a  certain  persons  at  Smitli- 
lield  when  he  was  bein'  set  tire  to;  "if  you  nor 
nobody  eUc  won't  go  and  help  put  a  bail  onto  Solo- 
mon Cypher,  /  shall." 

And  tlien  Josiuli  hollered  up  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
a  dumb  fool,  and  twitted  me  how  liauty  and  over- 
bcarin'  Solomon  had  been  to  wimnien,  how  lie  had 
looked  down  on  me  and  acted. 

But  says  I  calmly,  "Josiah  Allen,  you  have  lived 
with  me  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  and 
you  don't  seem  to  realize  tlie  size  and  heft  of  tha 
principles  I  am  a  carryin'  round  with  me,  no  more 
than  if  you  never  see  me  a  perforniin'  with  'em  on  a 
tower,    Iit;incml>erance  of  iniuriea,  ridicule,  nor  Josi&h 
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can't  put  up  no  bars  accrost  tlie  path  of  Right  liigli 
enough  to  etop  Samantha  She  ia  detenniiied  and 
firm  ;  she  will  be  merciful  and  heap  coala  of  fire  on 
the  head  of  tlie  guilty  Cypher,  for  the  sake  of  duty, 
and  that  weepin'  ort." 

And  then  Josiah  pretended  not  to  understand  my 
poetic  and  tiggerative  speech,  and  said  that— Solomon 
bein'  so  bald— I'd  have  a  chance  to  give  liim  a  good 
singein'  and  he  hoped  I'd  blister  his  old  skull  guod. 

And  I  walked  off  with  dignity,  and  wouldn't  t'c- 
mean  myself  by  sayin'  another  word.  He  had  told 
me  where  the  bride  was,  and  I  started  oil ;  and 
though  memory  (as  well  as  Josiah)  hunched  me  up  to 
remember  how  hauty  the  "  Creation  Searchers  "  had 
all  been  as  a  body,  and  how  rampant  they  had  been 
that  a  woman  shouldn't  infringe  on  'em,  or  come  in 
contract  with  'em,  still  the  thought  that  they  was 
uioulderin'  in  jail  made  me  feel  for  them  and  their 
weepin'  brides. 

The  female  elements  in  politics  would  be,  as  you 
may  say,  justice  tempered  down  with  mercy;  justice 
liep'  a  sayin'  to  me,  "  Solomon  Cypher  is  in  jail  and  he 
ort  to  be,  for  truly  he  played  horse  and  disturbed  the 
peace ; "  but  mercy  whispered  to  me  in  the  other  ear : 
'•  If  he  is  humbled  down  and  willin'  to  do  better,  give 
liim  a  chance." 

Punishment  if  it  means  anything  means  jest  tliat; 
it  hadn't  ort  to  be  malicious  enjoyment  to  the  punish- 
era;  it  ort  to  be  for  the  reformin'  of  the  criminals,  and 
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niiikiii'  of  'em  bftter  And  that  U  why  I  never  could 
believe  that  ehukiu'  folka  to  death  was  the  way  to 
reform  'em,  and  make  better  eitizene  of  'em. 

I  found  the  bride  a  settin'  like  a  Btatnte  of  grief  on 
a  bench,  a  groaniii'  and  weepiii'  and  callin'  wildlj  on 
Doodle,  and  sayiii'  if  he  was  alive  she  wowldn't  be 
ill  that  perdickerment — which  I  couldn't  deny,  and 
didn't  try  to.  Bnt  1  told  her  firmly  that  this  was  no 
time  to  indulge  in  lier  feelins,  or  call  on  Doodle,  and 
if  she  wanted  a  bail  put  onto  Solomon  Cypher,  we 
innst  hasten  to  his  dungeon. 

So  we  hurried  onwards,  and  right  in  the  path  we 
met  Gen.  Hawley ;  and  even  then,  in  that  curious 
lime,  I  thought  I  never  did  see  a  handsomer,  well 
nieaiiiner  face  than  liisen.  And  now  it  looked  bet- 
ter than  ever  for  it  had  pity  onto  it,  which  will  make 
even  huinblyneas  look  well.  That  man  respects  me 
deeply  ;  he  see  the  mission  I  was  a  performin'  on,  and 
the  hefty  principles  I  was  a  carryin'  round  with  utc 
on  a  tower,  and  now  as  he  looked  at  my  agitated  face 
and  then  at  the  weepiii'  bride,  he  stopped  and  says 
in  that  Itonest  good  way  of  hisen,  and  with  that  dret- 
ful  clever  look  to  his  eyes 

"Ji)siali  Allen's  wife,  you  are  in  trouble;  can  I  help 
you  in  any  way  ? " 

"No,"'  says  I,  "not  now  you  can't."  I  put  a 
awf  nl  meaniu'  axent  onto  that  '  now,'  and  Bays  he : 

"Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  Madam  that  at  some 
future  time  I  can  ?  Yon  know  you  can  conmiand  me." 
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(A  betler  ditspositiouetl,  accommodatiaer,  well  meaii- 
iner  man,  never  walked  afoot  ;  I  koew  that  from  the 
iii'st  on't.)  But  duty  and  Justice  Imuclicd  irie  up, 
one  ou  eiicli  side,  and  says  I  sadly,  "  My  advice  wasn't 
took,  the  Sentinal  was  licenced,  and  Solomon  Cypher 
is  drunk  as  a  fool." 

He  felt  bad  ;  be  sithed,  to  think  after  all  I  had  said 
and  done  about  it,  the  Sentinal  was  licenced,  and  some 
of  my  folks  had  got  drunk.  It  mortified  him  dret- 
fiilly  I  know,  but  I  wouldn't  say  anything  to  make 
him  feel  !tny  worse,  and  I  only  says,  says  I 

"The  Nation  wouldn't  take  nij  advice,  and  you 
see  if  it  don't  sup  sorrow  for  it ,  you  see  if  it  don't 
see  worse  effects  from  it  than  Solomon  Cyplier's  git- 
tin'  drunk  and  playin'  horse.  And  if  you  see  me  to 
the  next  Sentinal,  Joseph,  you  jest  tell  me  if  I  haint 
in  the  right  on't." 

But  I  hadn't  no  time  to  multiply  any  more  words 
with  him,  for  the  bride  groaned  out  af^onizinly,  and 
called  on  Doodle  and  his  linement  in  sucli  a  heart- 
breakin'  way,  they  was  enough  to  draw  tears  from 
a  soap  stun. 

But  1  will  pass  over  my  eufFerins  of  mind,  body 
and  ears,  only  sayin'  that  they  was  truly  tegus,  till  at 
last  we  stood  before  the  recumbard  form  of  Solomon 
Cypher  a  layin'  stretched  out  on  the  floor  in  as  un- 
comfortable a  position  as  1  ever  sot  my  eyes  on  ;  he 
looked  almost  exactly  like  a  sick  swine  that  Josiah 
had  in  the  Bpring.    But  I  hope  togoudneeg  the  swine 
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wun't  never  hear  I  eaid  so,  if  it  eliould,  I  eliould  be 
ashamed  and  apologize  to  it,  for  that  got  sick  on 
Bweet  whey,  wliich  is  a  far  nobler  eicknees  than  likker 
sickness.  And  then  the  Lord  had  made  that  a  brute 
hy  nater,  and  it  hadn't  gone  to  work  and  made  itself 
80  as  Solomon  had. 

But  oh!  how  the  bride  did  weep  and  cry  as  she 
looked  down  on  him,  and  how  heartrendin'  shu  did 
call  on  Doodle,  sajiu'  if  ho  had  lived  she  wouldn't 
have  been  in  that  perdickcrment;  it  was  a  strange 
time, — curious. 

And  we  left  him  after  leavin'  some  money  to  have 
liitn  let  out  jest  as  quick  as  he  could  walk.  I  didn't 
try  to  do  anything  for  Cornelins  Cork  or  the  Editor 
of  the  Augitr'ses  case.  I  was  completely  tuckered 
out,  and  in  the  mornin'  1  was  bo  lame  that  I  conldti't 
hardly  stand  on  my  feet.  My  back  was  in  a  awful 
state  ;  it  wasn't  so  much  a  pain  as  I  told  Joaiah,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  a  creek  a  runnin'  down  throngh 
uiy  back,  as  curious  a  feehn'  as  I  ever  felt ;  and  though 
we  hadn't  seen  half  or  a  fourth  of  what  we  wanted  to 
see,  I  told  Josiah  that  we  must  start  for  home  that 
day  ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  creek  runnin'  down  my 
back  we  should  have  staid  two  days  longer  at  least. 

Josiah  rubbed  my  back  with  linement  before  we 
started,  almost  tenderly ;  but  right  when  lie  was  rub- 
bin'  in  the  linement  the  most  nobby  he  says  to  me: 
"  This  creek  wouldn't  never  have  been  Samantha,  if 
you  hadn't  helped  put  a  tail  onto  anybody,*' 
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Says  I,  "  When  anybody  ia  prefurmin'  about  a 
mission  like  mine,  on  a  tower,  and  gits  hurt ;  their 
uuble  honor,  their  happy  conscience  holds  'em  up 
even  if  their  own  pardner  tries  to  run  'em  down." 

Says  I,  "  Mebhy  it  is  all  for  tlie  best,  our  goiii' 
borne  thi^  niomin',  for  that  hen  is  liable  to  come  off 
now  any  minute,  and  I  ortto  be  there." 

He  said  he, had  been  ready  for  a  week,  ubldi 
indeed  he  had,  for  truly  the  price  he  bad  to  ]iay  for 
our  two  boards  was  enormous;  I  never  see  nor  beerd 
of  such  costly  boards  before.  So  we  started  about 
lialf-past  eiglit  o'clock,  calcnlatin'  to  git  lioiric  llie 
second  day,  for  we  was  goin'  home  the  sliortest  way, 
stayin'  one  night  to  a  tarvern. 

And  the  next  nigiit  about  sundown  my  Josiali  aiid 
me  arrove  home  from  the  Sentinal,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  old  Niiter  had  been  a  lottin'  on  our  coniin'  and 
fixed  np  for  ns  and  made  a  fuss,  everything  looked  so 
nnconimon  beautiful  and  pleapant.  Tbere  had  been 
a  little  shower  that  afternoon,  and  the  grass  in  the 
door  yard  looked  green  and  fresli  as  anything.  The 
sweet  clover  in  the  meadow  made  the  air  smell  good 
enough  to  eat  if  you  could  have  got  holt  of  it ;  our 
bees  was  a  comin'  home  loaded  down  witli  honey,  and 
tlie  rolnuB  iu  the  maples  and  the  trees  over  in  the 
orchard  sang  jest  as  if  they  had  been  practicin'  a  piece 
a  pnrpose  to  meet  us  with,  it  was  perfectly  beautiful. 
And  the  posy  beds  and  the  mornin'  glories  at  the 
wilHjers  and  the  front  porch,  and  the  curtains  at  our 
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bed-room  winder,  and  the  door  step,  and  everytUing, 
looked  so  good  to  mc  that  I  turned  and  eaya  to  my 
pardner  with  a  liappy  look  : 

"  Homo  is  the  best  place  on  earth,  haint  it  Josiah 
Allen?"  says  I,  "  towers  are  pleasant  to  go  oil  on, 
but  they  are  tiickerin,  especially  high  towers  of  prin- 
ciple euch  as  I  have  been  off  a  perfonnin'  on." 

But  Josiah  looked  fractious  and  worrysoine,  and 
says  he 

"What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  we  are  goin'  to 
have  for  supper;  there  haint  no  bread  nor  notliin', 
and  rd  as  lives  eat  bass-wood  chips  and  shingles  as 
to  eat  Betsey  Slimpsey'a  cookin' 

But  I  says  in  tender  tones,  for  I  knew  I  could 
soothe  him  down  instantly  ; 

"  How  long  will  it  take  your  pardner,  Josiah  Allen, 
to  make  a  mess  of  cream  biscuit,  and  broil  some  of 
that  nice  steak  we  jest  got  to  Joncsville,  and  masli  up 
some  potatoes?  And  you  know,"  says  I  in  the  same 
gentle  axents,  "there  is  good  butter  and  cheese  and 
honey  and  canned  peaches  and  everything  right  in 
the  suller  " 

All  the  while  I  was  speakin',  my  Josiah's  face  be- 
gun to  look  happier  and  happier,  and  more  peaceful 
and  resigned,  and  as  I  finished,  and  he  got  down  to  help 
me  out,  he  looked  me  radiantly  and  aflfectionately  in 
the  face,  and  eays  he: 

"It  is  jest  as  you  say,  Samantba;  there's  no  place 
like  home." 
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Says  T,  ''  1  knew  you  would  feel  jest  so ;  home  wjier 
it  18  tlie  liome  <jf  tlie  lieart  as  well  as  tlie  body,  i  • 
almost  a  hftaven  below.  Aud,"  I  added  in  the  saint 
tones,  or  pretty  nij^li  the  eame,  "  mebby  you  had  bei 
ter  git  me  a  little  kindlin'  wood  Josiab,  before  yo' 
iHiliarness," 

He  complied  with  my  request  and  in  about  an  hour's 
time  wo  sut  down  to  a  supper  good  enough  for  a 
king,  and  Josiali  said  it  was.  He  acted  happy,  very, 
and  exceedinly  clever,  he  had  found  every thiiii^ 
right  to  the  barn,  and  I  also  to  the  bouse,  and  wc  felt 
(veil.  And  tbongh  we  had  held  firm,  and  wouldn't 
have  took  no  rash  means  to  git  rid  of  onr  trouble,  it 
did  eeein  such  a  blessed  relief  to  be  at  rest  from 
David  Doodle ;  it  seemed  so  unutterably  sweet  not  to 
have  liis  lincment  throwed  in  onr  faces  every  nioineiit 

Tliomas  J  wasn't  comin'  home  till  Satnrd.iy  W.; 
sec  him  and  Tirzah  Ann  as  we  come  throngh  Joneh- 
ville,  and  they  said  the  last  of  the  '  Creation  Searchers ' 
had  got  home,  but  their  conduct  bad  lej.kcd  out 
through  the  bride  and  the  Editor  of  the  Auger'ses 
wife,  and  they  dassant  go  out  in  the  street,  any  one  of 
'em,  they  had  so  mnch  fun  poked  at  'em.  Betsey  come 
in  at  night ;  she  had  been  to  Miss  Daggets  to  work, 
and  she  had  a  flour  sack  with  some  beans,  and  othe." 
provisions. 

Says  I  in  pityin'  axents,  "  How  do  you  do,  Betsey  ?'" 

Well  she  said  she  enjoyed  real  poor  health  ;  she  had 
got  the  shingles  the  worst  kind,  and  a  swelled  neck, 
82* 
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Hiid  the  newraligj,  and  the  ganders,  and  aa^B  she, 
"  Havin'  to  support  a  big  family  in  this  condition 
makea  it  hard  for  me." 

"Don't  your  huBband  help  yon  any,  Betsey?" 
eays  I. 

'■  Oh  ! "  Bays  she,  "  he  is  down  with  the  horrera  the 
Imll  time,"  says  she,  "my  work  days  haint  half  bo 
bad  as  the  hard  times  I  have  nights,"  she  said  she 
didn't  git  no  sleep  at  all  hardly. 

Says  I,  "Haint  yon  most  sorry  Betsey  that  yon 
ever  tried  to  git  married?" 

She  felt  so  bad  and  was  so  discouraged  and  down- 
hearted that  she  come  out  the  plainest  I  ever  see  her, 
and  says  she : 

"  Josiah  Allen's  wife,  I'll  tell  yon  the  truth !  If  it 
wasn't  for  the  name  of  bein'  married,  and  the  dignity 
I  got  by  bein'  in  that  state,  I  should  be  sorry  as  I 
could  be  ,  but,"  says  she  as  she  lifted  her  flour  sack  of 
provisions  onto  her  tired  shoulders  previous  to  start- 
in'  home,  "  I  wouldn't  part  with  the  dignity  I  got 
by  bein'  married,  not  for  a  ten  cent  bill,  as  bad  as  1 
want  money,  and  as  much  as  I  need  it." 
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THE  mornin'  of  the  fourteenth  of  September  dawn- 
ed fair  and  peacefully.  The  Bun  rose  up  consid- 
erable early  in  the  mornin',  and  looked  down  with  a 
calm  and  serene  face  npon  Jonesville  and  the  earth. 
And  Dot  fnr  from  the  same  time,  I  too,  rose  up  and 
with  as  calm  and  serene  a  face  as  hisen,  I  went  (o 
work  and  got  a  excellent  breakfast  for  my  Josiah  and 
me.  It  was  the  day  we  had  looked  forred  to  for  a 
year.  The  deed  that  was  to  give  our  Tirzah  Ann  and 
her  pardner  a  handsome  home  lay  in  security  in  the 
depths  of  my  Josiah's  vest  pocket,  and  in  the  buttery 
was  a  big  basket  full  of  as  good  vittles  as  was  ever 
baked  by  woman — enough  to  last  'em  a  week.  The  new 
carpets  and  Jiotisen  stuff  had  been  privately  carried 
into  the  house,  unbeknown  to  them;  and  that  very 
afternoon  was  the  time  we  was  a  goin'  to  make  'em 
almost  perfectly  happy.  Oh  !  how  serene  and  noble 
I  felt  as  I  poured  out  my  dishwater  and  washed  my 
breakfaBt  dishes. 
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And  as  I  washed  and  wiped  I  thought  of  the  child- 
ern ,  thought  how  well  Thomas  J  was  a  doin',  an> 
how  Tirzah  Aim  and  "Whitfield  liad  been  proepered 
ever  sense  tliej  took  their  bridal  tower.  I  s'puse  tliey 
had  a  dretf  iil  hard  time  then  ;  I  s'pose  they  suffei-ed  as 
much  agony  on  that  bridal  tower,  as  any  two  bridala 
ever  suffered  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Tirzah 
Aim  liaint  got  over  that  tower  to  this  day,  and  Whit- 
field looks  mad  every  time  he  hears  the  word  men- 
tioned. Tliey  have  both  told  me  sense  (in  strict  con- 
fidence) at  two  separate  times,  that  if  they  was  a  goin' 
to  be  married  twenty-five  times  a  piece,  they  had  gone 
off  on  their  last  tower 

Ton  see  the  way  on't  was,  Tirzah  Ann — not  bein' 
used  to  travellin' — got  lost.  Whitfield  left  her  a 
minnte  on  the  platform  to  go  back  after  her  parasol, 
and  slie  heard  'em  say  "All  aboard,"  and  she  thought 
she  must  git  on  that  minute  or  die.  He,  seein'  she 
was  gone,  thought  she  had  went  back  after  him,  and 
he  went  searchin'  after  her.  The  train  went  on  ;  he 
took  the  next  train  up,  and  she  the  next  train  down, 
and  tbey  passed  each  other,  and  then  slie  took  the 
next  train  up,  and  he  the  next  train  down,  and  they 
missed  each  other  again.  And  so  they  kep'  it  up  all 
the  first  day  and  night.  Finally,  the  uext  mornin'  the 
condnctor — bein'  a  old  gentleman,  and  good  hearted — 
telegraphed  to  Whitfield  that  he  would  be  to  the  upper 
depot  at  10  o'clock,  and  told  him  to  come  ou  instantly 
and  claim  his  property  and  pay  charges,  or  it  would 
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Bpile  on  his  liands.  I  s'pose  she  did  take  on  awfully, 
not  bein'  used  to  trouble,  ehe  fainted  dead  anvay 
when  Whitfield  come  on  and  claimed  her  and  paid 
cl  ar^ee      and     1  e  old  gentlem        be        crazy  w  tl 


trouble  deluged  a  mop-pail  full  of  water  onto  her,  and 
Bpilte  every  rag  of  her  clothes,  bunnet  and  all.  Tiiii'ty 
dollars  wouldn't  have  made  her  whole ;  I  e'pose  6he 
looked  like  a  banty  hen  after  a  rain  storm. 

When  they  got  to  Whitfield's  cousins — where  they 
expected  to  stay — they  was  away  from  home.  Then 
they  went  to  a  second  cousins;  they  was  havin' a  funer- 
al. Then  they  went  to  a  third  cousins,  and  they  had 
the  tyfuB.  Then  they  went  to  the  only  tarveminthe 
place;  tliej  was  ftll  right  there,  only  the  whoopin' 
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cougb  ;  and  tbey  Dever  haTiu'  had  it,  took  it,  aud  come 
down  in  nine  days — coagbed  and  whooped  awful. 

They  laid  out  to  stay  a  fortuite  on  their  tower, 
and  they  did ;  but  they  have  both  told  me  sense  (in 
confidence,  and  I  wouldn't  want  it  told  of  from  me,) 
that  their  snfferina  durin'  that  time,  can  be  imagined, 
but  never  described  upon.  The  first  consin  come 
home  and  sent  for  'em,  but  she  was  of  a  jealous  make, 
and  kinder  hinted  that  Tirzah  Ann  run  away  from 
Whitfield  a  purpose — didn't  come  right  out  and  say 
it,  but  kep'  a  hintin' — made  them  feel  as  uncomfort- 
able as  if  they  was  raked  up  on  a  coal.  And  then 
she  would  look  at  Tirzah  Ann's  clothes  that  was  spilte 
— when  she  fainted  away,  and  was  fetched  to  by 
water — -and  kinder  hint  that  she  had  fell  into  some 
creek.  I  s'pose  she  kep'  Tirzah  Ann  on  the  tender- 
hooks  the  hull  time,  without  sayin'  a  word  they  could 
resent  or  make  her  take  back. 

And  then  she  and  Whitfield  was  dressed  up  all  the 
time,  and  wanted  to  act  natteral,  and  couldn't — felt  as 
if  they  must  behave  beautiful,  and  polite  every  min- 
ute. Why !  I  e'pose  they  got  so  sick  of  each  other 
that  they  wished,  both  on  'em,  that  they  had  lived 
single,  till  they  died  of  old  age.  And  then  on  their 
way  back  they  both  had  the  blind  headache,  every 
step  of  the  way,  coughed  their  heads  most  off,  and 
whooped — Tirzah  Ann  told  me — as  if  they  was  two 
wild  Injuns  on  a  war  path.  Truly  they  had  got 
enough  of  weddin'  towers  to  last  through  a  long  life. 
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Somehow  Tlioinas  Jeil'ereuii  always  felt  different 
about  8ueli  things.  I've  Leerd  him  and  Tii  zah  Ann — 
before  she  was  married  —  argue  about  it,  time  and 
again.  He  said  ho  couldn't  for  his  life  see  why  folks 
feltasif  thej  had  got  to  go  a  caperin' off  eomt^whcre, 
the  minute  they  was  married—  and  to  tell  the  plain 
truth,  I,  mj'self,  never  could  6ee  the  neceseitj,  when 
they  both  feel  as  strange  as  strange  can  be,  to  think 
of  goiu'  off  into  a  strange  land  to  feel  strange  in. 

It  is  curious  enough  and  solemn  enough  to  enter 
into  a  new  life,  untried,  crowded  full  of  possibilities 
for  happiness  or  misery,  if  you  face  that  future  calndy 
and  with  bodily  ease.  It  is  a  new  life,  not  to  be  en- 
tered into  highlariously,  tired  to  death,  and  wild  as 
two  hinys,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  amidtl 
the  screec'hins  of  omnibus  drivers  and  popcorn  ped- 
dlers, but  with  calnmess,  meditation,  and  prayer 
Tliat  is  iny  idee ;  howsumever,  everybody  to  their  own. 

And  then  another  thing  that  made  Tirzab  Ann's, 
tower  so  awful  tryin' ;  she  had  wore  herself  down 
almost  to  a  skeleton  and  got  irritable  and  nervous,  a 
makin'  tattin,  and  embroideries;  for  she  felt  she 
couldn't  be  married  till  she  had  got  her  nineteenth 
suit  all  trimmed  off  to  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. 

Tliomae  J  and  Maggy  {they  think  alike  on  most 
things)  always  felt  different  about  that.  I  have  heerd 
Maggy  say  that  she  never  could  understand  why  it 
was  necessary  for  a  girl  to  make  up  such  a  stnpendas 
amount  of  clothin'  to  marry  one  man  in — a  man  slie 
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had  seCTi  every  day  from  her  youth  up.  She  said 
tliat  any  civilized  young  woman  who  respected  ber- 
self,  Hoiild  liave  enongh  clothin'  by  her  all  the  time 
to  be  toiiifortablc  and  meet  any  other  emergency  of 
life  ,  and  she  eonlJn''t  understand  why  lier  marryin'  to 
a  mild  dispositioiied  jouug  man,  should  render  it  im- 
perative to  disable  several  dressmakers,  Tnake  mothere 
lunatics  with  tine  scwin',  and  work  themselves  down 
to  a  complete  skeleton,  makiii'  up  as  many  garmenta 
as  if  they  was  guin'  for  life  into  a  laud  wlieje  needles 
was  uiiknowTi,  and  side  thimbles  was  no  more. 

And  to  tell  the  trnlh  I  joined  with  her;  I  always 
thought  that  liealth  and  a  good  disposition  would  be 
more  useful,  iUid  go  furtlier  tlian  tattin  in  the  cares 
and  emergencies  of  married  life;  and  that  girls 
would  do  better  to  spend  sunic  of  their  time  a  makin' 
weddin'  garments  for  their  souls,  gettiii'  ready  the 
white  robes  of  patience  and  gentleness,  and  long 
eutferins.  They'll  need  them,  every  rag  on  'em  if 
they  are  married  any  length  of  time.  Cut  everybody 
lias  their  ways,  and  Tirzah  Aun  had  hers,  and  truly 
she  had  the  worst  of  it. 

I  finished  waeliin'  my  dishes,  and  then  I  brought 
out  my  linen  dress  and  cape,  and  my  common  bunnet, 
so's  to  have  everytlnng  ready.  Jest  as  I  come  out 
with  'em  on  my  arm,  Thomas  J  come  in,  and  says  he: 

"  Wear  your  best  shawl  and  bunnet  this  afternoon, 
won't  yon  mother  ?" 

Says  I,  "  Why,  Thomas  Jefferson  V* 
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Saj'8  be,  "  I  didn't  kuow  but  you  would  want  to 
step  into  the  Presbeteryun  church  this  afternoon  on 
your  way  down  to  Tirzali  Ann's.  There  is  a  couple  a 
goin'  to  lie  niiinied  there  at  two  o'cluck." 

"Whu  be  tliey  Thomas  J.V  says  I. 

Says  he,  "  It  ia  a  conple  that  don't  want  to  be  goe- 
eiped  about  J  that  think  marriage  is  snuthin'  too 
sacred  and  holy  to  be  turned  into  a  circus,  with  tinsel 
and  folderols,  and  a  big  crowd  of  strangers  a  gazin* 
on — the  woman  dressed  up  for  principal  performer, 
and  the  man  for  a  clown.  A  couple  tliat  wants  jest 
them  they  love  best — " 

I  dro]>ped  right  down  into  a  chair  and  put  up  my 
gingham  apron  over  my  eyes  and  bu&t  right  out  a 
cryin',  and  I  couldn't  have  helped  it,  if  Josiah  had 
stood  over  me  with  a  meat-axe.  1  knew  who  it  was 
that  was  goin'  to  be  married  and  most  probable  set 
off  for  the  west  in  the  mornin'  Goin'  way  off  west; 
my  boy,  my  Thomas  Jefferson. 

He  come  up  behind  me  and  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  said  in  a  kind  of  a  tremblin'  voice — he 
thinks  a  sight  of  me,  my  boy  does  ,  and  then  he  knows 
enough  to  know  that  a  new  life  is  a  serious  thing  to 
set  out  on,  even  if  love  goes  with  'em — says  he : 

"  I  thought  you  loved  Maggy,  mother," 

Says  I,  out  from  under  my  apron,  "  Yon  know  I  do, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  you  ort  to  know  your  mother 
well  enough  to  know  she  is  a  cryin'  for  pleasure,  pure 
enjoyment."     I  waen'tagoin'  to  put  no  dampers  onto 
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my  boy's  happiness  that  day,  not  if  lie  Bot  off  the  next 
tniiinte  for  the  Antipithes.  He  Btood  there  for  a 
moment  with  liis  hand  on  my  Bhoulder,  and  then  lie 
beot  down  and  kissed  me,  and  that  was  every  word 
he  said.     Then  he  went  up  stairs  to  jjit  ready. 

It  seems  he  had  jest  told  his  father  tu  tlje  barn,  and 
Josiah  come  in  all  broke  down  about  his  goiii' oflF 
west.  Muggy  was  my  ciioice,  and  liisen,  but  the  goin' 
west  was  where  the  cast-iron  entered  into  our  very 
souls.  But  when  I  see  my  companion's  mean,  I  see 
where  my  duty  lay,  and  I  graeped  holt  of  it.  I  knew 
he  was  comjiletely  nnstrung,  and  I  had  got  to  string 
him  up  by  my  example,  or  he  would  crumple  com- 
pletely down  on  my  bauds.  I  see  if  I  kep'  my  Josiali 
collected  together,  I  must  keep  my  own  composure 
np,  and  be  calm.  But  while  holdin'  up  Duty  and 
Josiah  with  a  almost  marble  grip,  what  feelins  I 
felt  when  wo  was  on  our  way  to  the  meetin'  house. 
What  feelins  I  felt  when  I  see  Thomas  J,  and  Maggy 
standin'  up  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  Elder  Colvin 
Kirk  a  marryin'  of  'em. 

Maggy  was  dressed  up  in  a  white  mull  dress,  witii 
some  lace  rutlics  round  her  neck  and  wrists.  Not  a 
mite  of  jewelry  on  her  from  head  to  foot,  only  a  little 
pearl  cross  and  ring  tliat  Thomas  J  had  give  her  ;  tbe 
ruffle  round  her  neck  was  fastened  in  front  with  acme 
sweet  white  poseys, — and  she  looked  as  pretty  as  the 
poaeys  herself,  and  prettier.  ThomaB  Jefferson  had  on 
big  b^Bt  Buit  of  glothes,  and  oh  t  how  ^od  he  did  IoqIc 
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to  me.  Aud  to  think  lie  was  a  goin'  way  off  where 
I  couldn't  lay  my  eyes  on  him,  or  her  either, ! 
Why,  if  I  bad  leggo  for  a  half  a  moment  of  Duty  and 
Josiah,  I  should  have  groaned  to  that  extent  that  it 
would  have  skairt  'em  nearly  to  death. 

But  I  held  firm,  and  in  the  stoop  of  the  meetin'- 
house  I  kissed  'em  both  and  wished  'em  well,  witJi  a 
almost  marble  composure.  And  with  the  same  cast- 
iron  command  of  myself,  I  got  into  the  buggy  and 
sot  out  for  Tirzah  Ann's;  she,  and  Whitfield  and  — 
well,  it  haint  no  matter  who,  but  they,  and  Thomas 
J.  and  Maggy  follerin',  and  Judge  Snow  (he  has  been 
put  in  Judge  and  feels  big  about  it  tiicy  eay)  eayin' 
lie  would  join  us  at  supper.  lie  was  in  the  secret  of 
the  deed,  and  so  was  Thomas  JeflFereon  and  Mag^y 

But  as  we  started  off,  Josiah  groaned  to  that  extent 
that  he  skairt  tlie  old  mare,  and  I  almost  commanded 
liim  to  control  himself  and  be  calm.  But  though  he 
made  a  great  effort,  it  was  in  vain  ,  he  groaned  nearly 
every  step  of  tlie  way,  and  when  he  wasn't  a  groanin' 
he  was  a  eithin'  fearful  sithes.     OIi !  what  a  time  I  had. 

Well,  when  we  got  to  Tirzali  Ann's,  we  (havin'  the 
enpper  on  our  minds)  told  'em  we  had  a  httle  business 
to  tend  to,  and  we  wouldn't  git  out  of  the  buggy  jest 
then,  Bo  we  drove  on  and  left  'em  there  by  the  gate. 
Oh  !  how  beautiful  and  fair  tlie  house  did  look  on  the 
inside  and  on  the  outside,  and  I  says  to  Josiah  ;  "  I 
don't  believe  Josiah  Allen,  there  is  another  so  pretty 
a  place  in  Joneevitle  m  this  is  1 '.' 
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He  was  a  standiti'  out  in  the  fruut  portico  aa  I  said 
tluB,  and  says  he  "Yes  there  is,  Samantha ,  this  hou6e 
that  stands  right  here  hy  it,  is  jest  as  prett_y  ,"  and  it 
was.  There  it  stood,  so  peaceful  and  pretty,  right  by 
the  side  of  this  one,  with  green  shady  yards  in  front, 
and  a  handsome  little  lattice  work  gate  alt  rnnnin' 
over  with  green  vinus  and  poseys  openin'  between  the 
two.  Oh  !  huw  perfectly  beautiful  they  did  look,  and  I 
knew  this  thought  goared  Josiah  and  me  at  the  same 
time,^ — ^what  if  Tlioinas  J  could  be  the  doctor  here  in 
Jonesville  and  live  right  here  by  Tirzali  Ann.  Oh, 
what  bliss  it  would  be!  Then  I  turned  and  went  to 
unpaekin'  my  vittles,  and  settin'  the  table.  It  looked 
splendid ,  and  after  I  got  it  all  done  I  sent  Josiah 
for  the  childern  and — well,  I  sent  him  for  all  on  'em. 

And  I  shant  begin  to  tell  how  "Whitfield  and  Tirzah 
Ann  acted  when  they  come  into  tliat  bright  cosy  little 
home,  and  Josiah  put  the  deed  of  it  into  their  hands , 
I  dassant  tell,  for  anybody  would  think  they  was  luays. 
I  have  seen  tickled  folks  in  my  life,  but  never,  never, 
did  I  see  tickleder,  that  I  know  Why,  Whitfield 
looked  fairly  pale  at  first,  and  then  his  face  flushed  up 
as  h^ippy  as  a  king.  And  Tirzah  Ann  cried  a  little, 
and  then  she  langbed,  and  then  she  \Tent  to  kissin^  of 
us  like  a  little  fury  ;  she  kissed  her  pa  and  me,  and 
Whitfield  and  Tliomas  J  and  Maggy,  and— well,  elie 
kissed  the  hull  on  us  more'n  forty  times  I  do  believe. 

And  sccin'  'cm  both  so  tickled,  and  feelin'  so  happy 
in  their  happiness,  I  do  believe  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
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the  drawback  of  our  boy's  goiii'  west,  Josiab  and  me 
would  have  broke  down,  and  acted  simple. 

Judge  Snow  come  jeat  as  we  was  a  settin'  down  to 
the  table.  lie  seemed  to  be  in  awful  good  spirits, 
kep'  a  jokin'  all  supper  time,  and  thinks'es  I  to  my- 
self, "  Toil  must  feel  different  from  what  I  do,  if  you 
can  face  the  idee  of  your  child's  goin'  west  with  such 
highlarity  and  mirth."  But  truly,  I  wronged  him ; 
truly  a  shock  was  in  store  for  us  all;  for  as  we  got  up 
from  the  supper  table  and  went  hack  into  the  settin'- 
room,  he  stood  iip  and  says  he  in  a  deep  noble  voice 
(they  say  hie  voice  sounds  a  good  deal  nobler,  and 
deeper,  sense  he  got  to  be  a  Judge,) 

"Have  you  heerd  that  Doctor  Bombus  has  had  a 
dowery  fall  to  iiim,  and  has  give  up  docterin'  ?" 

"No!"  says  I,  and  we  all  said  "no!"  we  liadn't 
heerd  "on't. 

"Yes,"  says  he,  "he  has,  he  doctered  a  woman  up 
in  the  town  of  Lyme  and  her  husband  settled  500 
dollars  a  year  on  him  for  life." 

"  He  cnred  her,"  says  I,  "  what  gratitude !  " 

"  No,"  says  he,  "  lie  didn't  cure  her,  she  died,  but 
the  widower  give  him  tlie  dowery,  and  he  is  goin'  to 
give  up  docterin'," 

The  minutehe  said  "  give  up  docterin',"  the  thought 
come  to  me:  what  a  chance  for  Thomas  Jefferson' 
mebbj  he  wouldn't  have  to  go  west ;  and  I  felt  as  il 
there  had  been  as  many  as  seven  flat-irons  took  offen 
my  heart,  and  two  or  three  cannon  balls,  and  some 
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lead,  and  tbinge.  I  looked  at  Josiali,  and  Jouiah 
looked  at  me,  and  we  both  amiled ;  we  couldn't  help 
it  But  better  was  a  comin'j  for  right  while  we  was  a 
stiiillii'  tlie  Judge  spoke  out  again  in  a  eloquent,  sort 
of  a  low  tone 

"  Whereas  Josiab  Allen  and  Samantha  his  wife, 
has  presented  a  deed  of  this  house  and  lot  to  their 
daughter  and  her  husband  aforesaid,  I,  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  I  mean,  I,  Judge  Snow,  have  pur- 
chased of  Dr  Eotnbns  his  practice,  and  got  a  deed  of 
the  house  and  lot  adjoinin'  this  for  you  Maggj',  and 
you  Thomas  Juffersun,  and  may  the  Lord  liave  mercy 
on  your  souls." 

I  s'pose  bein'  so  agitated,  he  forgot  where  he  was 
and  thought  he  was  a  judghr,  and  then  he  handed  the 
deed  to  Maggy,  and  blew  his  nose  hard.  As  for  me, 
nobody  need  to  ask  me  how  any  of  'eiu  behaved,  for 
the  minute  I  see  what  was  a  comin',  I  almost  buried 
my  face  in  my  handkerchief,  and  sobbed  and  wept 
like  a  infant  babe.  But  througli  my  wrapped  blissful- 
ness  of  mood — for  the  ear  of  affection  is  keen — I  could 
hear  my  Josiali  a  biowiuMiis  nose,  and  I  knew  lie  too 
was  in  perfect  rapture.    Oh  !  Oh  !  what  a  time  it  was. 

But  I  hadn't  time  to  weep  long  in  my  pure  bliss- 
fuliiess  of  spirit,  for  Judge  Snow  proposed  we  should 
all  walk  over  and  see  the  house,  and  he  took  right 
liolt  of  my  arm  and  locked  arms  with  me  (he  meant 
well,  Josiab  was  rii^lit  there)  and  we  led  the  way,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Maggy  a  follerjn'  as  happy  tu 
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any  two  turtle  doves  I  ever  see,  and  then  Whitfield 
and  TiKali  Ann,  and  then  Josiah  and — well,  who  do 
you  B'pose  he  was  a  waitin'  on.  What  female  do  you 
s'pose  he  was  a  carryin'  in  his  arms,  and  wouldn't  let 
fco  one  else  touch  it  if  lie  could  help  it,  and  kirein'  licr 
right  before  liia  lawful  pardner  too,  and  she  enjoyin' 
of  it  1  Who  was  it  ?  I  can't  keep  in  a  minute  longer  ; 
it  was  the  baby — Tirzah  Ann's  little  infant  babe.  I 
have  kep'  Btill  about  it ;  I  have  held  the  baby  back  to 
surprise  tlie  reader  and  happyfy  'em.  And  eo  the 
liiiU  procession  of  ue  walked  over  the  grass,  green  as 
green  velvet,  underthe  pleasant  shade  trees,  under  the 
little  vine  covered  gate,  and  so  through  the  otheryard 
jest  as  green  and  shady  and  pleasant,  up  into  the  house 
which  was  to  be  my  boy's  home. 

■Biineby  tliey  all  went  over  to  Whitfield's  liouee,  to 
examine  sunthin'  or  measure  suntbin',  for  Judge 
Snow  was  rampant  now  about  furnishin'  the  house 
right  off,  60  tliey  could  git  to  liousekeepiii'  And 
Josiali  and  I  and  the  baby  went  out  and  sot  down 
under  a  big  maple  ont  in  the  yard.  And  we  sot  there 
happy  as  a  king  and  queen,  knowin'  them  we  loved 
best  was  a  goin'  to  be  right  here  wliere  we  could  lay  our 
hands  on  'em  any  time  day  or  night.  Come  a  visitin' 
'em  every  day  if  we  wanted  to,  spend  the  forenoon 
with  one,  and  the  afternoon  with  tlie  other  or  anyway 
to  make  it  agreeaiile.  Oh  what  a  happyfyin'  time  it 
was  out  there  nnder  the  maple  tree !  The  baby  wonld 
kinder  nod  its  head  towards  their  house,  nnd  laugh 
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when  JoBiah  would  ehake  it  up,  jest  as  if  she  thought 
their  house  was  the  prettiest.  Such  a  knowledgeable 
child !  I  never  see  the  beat  of  it  in  my  life. 

We  think,  and  we  know — Josiah  and  me  do — that 
there  never  was  such  a  child  before.  It  is  only  eleven 
weeks  old  but  its  intellect  is  sunthin'  wonderful  to 
study  on.  It  understands  everything  that  is  goin'  on 
Jest  as  welt  as  I  do,  and  it  does  have  such  a  cunnin'  look 
to  it,  and  so  sensible.  Its  eyes  are  big,  and  a  goin'  to 
be  a  sort  of  grey  brawn  ;  they  have  a  unworldly,  inno- 
cent look,  sort  o'  deep  and  dreamy,  jest  as  if  it  could 
tell  if  it  was  a  mind  to,  a  awful  sight  about  the  world 
it  had  come  from  so  lately  Sometimes  when  tliere 
is  foolish  talk  a  goin'  on  round  it,  it  will  kinder  curl 
up  its  little  lip  and  wink  at  me  with  its  big  solemn 
eyes,  till  it  fairly  scares  me  to  see  such  a  little  thing 
know  so  much  more  than  any  grown  folks. 

And  then  it  is  so  ladylike  in  its  appearance;  has 
got  such  good  manners,  such  composure,  such  almost 
cool  dignity;  it  is  jest  as  much  at  its  ease  before  a 
minister  as  before  a  tin  peddler,  uses  'em  both  well, 
but  not  put  ont  by  'em  a  mite ;  cool,  and  collected 
together  all  the  time,  jest  like  a  little  queen.  And 
it  don't  seem  to  be  a  mite  deceitful ;  it  don't  try  to 
cover  up  its  thoughts  and  idees,  it  is  jest  like  lookin' 
through  these  clay  bodies  of  onm  and  seeio' a  soul, 
to  look  at  that  babe. 

I  am  one  that  loves  reason  and  philosophy.  I  have 
acted  well  about  it ;  some  grandmothers  will  act  so 
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foolish.  I  can't  bear  to  see  foolifiliness  in  grandpar- 
ents, and  Josiah  can't  neither.  Now  when  it  was 
half  a  day  old,  Sieter  Minklej  thought  it  looked  like 
Whitfield  ,  I,  myself,  thought  it  looked  more  like  a 
monkey  I  didn't  say  bo,  I  wouldn't  for  the  world. 
I  looked  at  it  jest  as  I  do  at  a  little  liard  green  bud 
that  appears  first  on  a  rose  bush ;  there  haint  no 
beauty  to  speak  of  in  it;  it  is  hard  lookin'  and  it  is 
green  lookin,'  and  curious.  But  you  set  a  awful 
eight  of  store  by  that  little  hard  lookin'  thing,  for  you 
know  the  possibilities  of  handsomeness  that  are  folded 
up  in  it,— the  dainty  rosiness,  the  f  reehness,  the  sweet- 
ness. And  so  with  the  baby  ;  when  1  thought  of  the 
possibilities  of  beauty  wrapped  up  in  it— the  smiles, 
the  pinky  dimpled  cheeks,  the  curly  gold  hair,  the  in- 
nocent baby  laugh,  the  pretty  broken  talk,  the  angel- 
ical purity,  and  the  confidin'  confidence — why,  when 
I  thought  of  all  this,  there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  my 
head,  and  my  heart  sung  for  joy  (though  it  don't 
understand  a  single  note). 

"When  the  baby  was  four  days  old,  Josiah  thought 
it  knew  him  ;  when  it  was  a  week  old  he  thought  it 
was  a  tryin'  to  talk  to  him,  and  said  it  laughed  jest  as 
qaick  as  he  went  near  the  cradle. 

Says  I,  "  Josiah  Allen,  it  is  wind  !" 

"  Wind  I"  lie  hollered,  "  mehby  you  think  it  is  wind 
that  makes  yov  know  me,  and  set  considerable  store 
by  me."  He  almost  took  my  head  off,  and  I  see  by 
bit  maan  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  say  any  more. 
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But  when  it  was  two  weeks  old,  I  think,  myself, 
that  the  baby  knew  ue — Joeiah  and  me  ;  it  looked  up 
to  us  somehow  different  from  what  it  did  to  its  Grand- 
pa and  Grandma  Miukley,  though  it  used  them  well. 
We  are  there  to  see  the  baby  almost  every  day  and 
we  take  a  sight  of  comfort  with  it,  for  we  see  and 
realize  jeet  what  a  child  it  is,  and  bein'  foundered  on 
firm  reason  and  solid  truth,  we  are  not  afraid  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  to  anybody  freely,  without  money 
and  without  price.  Bnt  as  I  remarked  move  formally, 
we  don't  act  foolish  about  it  at  all. 

Its  name  is  Samantha  Jo,  after  ine,  and  Josiah. 
You  know  they  call  girls  Jo  and  Josie  a  sight  lately  ; 
its  name  is  agreeable  to  Josiah  and  me,  very  Josiah 
is  goin'  to  give  it  a  cow  for  the  Samantha,  and  I  am 
goin'  to  give  it  a  set  of  silver  spoons  for  the  Jo.  If 
it  had  been  a  boy,  we  was  a  layin'  out  to  call  it  Josiah 
Sam, — Sam  for  Samantha." 

There  is  a  dark  veil  that  drops  down  between  us 
and  future  events,  you  can't  lift  up  that  curtain, 
or  tear  it  offen  its  hooks,  for  it  is  as  high  up  as 
Eternity,  and  solid  down  to  the  ground,  as  solid  can 
be.  You  can't  peek  round  it,  or  tear  a  hole  in  it ; 
tea-grounds  haint  a  goin'  to  help  you ;  planchettes 
and  cards  can't  hist  it  up  a  mite  ;  you  have  got  to  set 
down  before  the  curtain  that  hides  the  foture  from 
you,  and  wait  patiently  till  it  is  rolled  up  by  the 
hand  that  put  it  there ;  but  I  am  a  episodio.' 

And  so  we  sot  V^ere  under  the  maples — Josiah  and 
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me  and  the  baby.  And  once  in  a  while,  a  maple  leaf 
would  come  a  flutterin'  down  like  a  great  crimson 
posej,  and  the  baby  would  laugh  and  stretch  out  ita 
little  dimpled  hands  and  try  to  catch  it,  and  the  sun- 
8hine  would  throw  golden  rings  on  her  little  white 
gown  and  hands  and  arms,  and  she  would  try  to  lay 
holt  of  'em  and  couldn't,  jest  as  natteral  as  if  she  was 
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bigger  And  then  the  baby  wonld  laugh,  and  Josiah 
would  laugh,  and  the  old  maple  tree  aa  the  settin'sun 
shone  through  it  seemed  to  be  all  lit  iip  with  the  gen- 
eral enjoyment.  That  old  maple  tree  acted  sensible, 
and  I  knew  it.  What  if  her  leaves  was  a  flutterin' 
down  gradual ;  what  if  the  fall  of  the  year  was  a 
comin'  on?     She  didn't  raourn  over  it  no  more  thm 
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I  mourned  as  I  sot  there,  over  all  tlie  da,y»  and  years, 
the  delights  and  the  sorrows,  that  had  slipped  away 
from  me  somehow,  and  floated  off  out  of  my  life 
unbeknown  to  me. 

She  knew — that  old  maple  did — that  it  was  only  for 
a  time.  That  another  summer  was  a  comin',  when 
God  would  give  back  to  her  all  she  had  lost,  and 
more.  Knowin'  that  the  very  loss  of  what  she  had 
loved  and  cherished  most,  that  even  what  some  fool- 
ish ones  called  decay  and  death,  would  be  changed  by 
His  divine  hand  into  deeper  growth,  diviner  beauty 

Oil,  how  chirk  and  happy  my  companion  did  look 
in  his  face,  and  oli,  how  sort  o'  lifted  up,  and  yet 
dretful  serene  and  happyfied  /  felt  in  the  inside  of  my 
mind.     It  was  a  beautiful  time,  very 

And  never  did  I  see  my  pardner  wear  a  more  con- 
tented and  happy  look  ou  his  face  when  he  sot  down 
to  a  extra  good  dinner,  than  he  did  as  he  says  to  rae, 
— after  lookin'  at  the  baby  in  perfect  silence  from  a 
lialf  to  three-quarters  of  a  minute : 

"  Heaven  hless  every  little  girl  and  boy  in  the  land, 
for  the  sake  of  little  Samantha  Jo  !" 

And  I  felt  so  handsome  and  nncommon  happy  in 
my  mind,  and  so  wrapped  up  in  Josiah,  that  I  spoke 
right  up  and  says  : 

"  Yes,  and  all  the  old  boys  and  giria  too ;  amen  I " 

Thk  End. 
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